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Numb. 71, Tuesday, November 20, 1750. 

Vivere quod proper o pauper f nee iuutilis annis 

Da 'veuiam, proper at nfivere nemo fat is. Mart* 

True, fir, to live I hade, your pardon give, 

Tor tell xne, who ^lakes hafte enough to live ? F. Lewis* 

MANY words and fcntences are fo frequently 
heard in the mouths of men^ that a fu* 
perficial obferver is inclined to- believe, that 
they muft contain fome primary principle, fome 
great rule of adtion, which it is proper always to 
have prefent to^he attention, and by which the ufc 
of every hour is to be adjufted. Yet, if we confidcr 
the conduft of thofe fententious philofophers, it will 
often be found, that they repeat thefe aphorifms, 
merely bccaufe they have fomewhere heard them, 
becaufe they have nothing elfe to fay, or becaufc 
they think veneration gained by fuch appearances of 
wifdom, but that no ideas are annexed to the words. 
Vol. VI. B and 
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and that according fb the old blunder oC the fol- 
lowers of Arifiotle^ their fouls are mere pipes or* 
organs^ which cranfmit founds, but do not under- 
ftand them.- 

Of this kind is the well known and well atteftcd 
pofition> that life isfoort^ which niay be heard among 
mankind by an attentive auditor, many times a day, 
but which never yet within my reach of obfervation 
left any imprcflion upon the mind ; and perhaps, if 
my readers will turn their thoughts back upon their 
old friends, they will Bnd it difficult to call a finglc 
man to remembrance, who appeared to know that 
life was (hort till he was about to lofe it. 

It is obfervable that H^cccy in his account of the 
characters of men, as they arc diverfified by the va- 
lious iftfluencc of time, remarks, that the old man 
js dilator ^/pe Icngus^ given to procaftination, and in- 
clined to extend his hopes to a great didance. So 
far arc we generally from thinking what we often fay 
of the Ihorinefs of lift:, that at the time when it is 
ncccflarily fliorteft, we form projefts which we delay 
to execute, indulge fuch expectations as nothing but 
a long train of events can gratify, and fuffer thofc 
paflTions to gain upon us, which are only excufablc 
in the prime of life. ^ 

Thefe reflexions were lately excited in my mind, 
by an evening's converfation with my friend Pro^ 
Jfero^ who, at the age of fifty-five, has bought <n 
cftate, and is now contriving to difpofc and cultivate 
it with uncommon elc^-ancc. His great pleafurc is 
to walk among (lately trees, and lie mufing in the 
heat of noon under their (hade; he is therefore 
maturely confidcriDg bow he fkA\ difpofc his walks 

and 
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and his groves, and has at laft determined to fend 
for the beft plans from Ifaly, and forbear planting 
till the next feafon. 

Thus is life trifled away in preparations to do 
what never can be done> if it be left unattempted 
till all the ftquifit^ which imagination can fuggeft 
arc gathered together. Where our defign termi- 
nates only in our own fatisfaftion, the miftake is of 
no great importance 5 for the plcafure of expelling 
enjoyment, is 'often greater than that of obtain- 
i^ ^ and the completion . of almoft every wifli is 
fouad a difappointment ; but when many others are 
intcrefted in an undertakings when any deflgn is 
formed, in which the imjirovement or fecurity of 
mankind . is involved, ftothing is more unworthy 
cither of wifdom or benevolence, ^than to dilay it 
from time to time, or to forget how much every day 
that pafies ovA us takes away from our power, and 
how foon an idle purpofe to do an aAion, fmki into 
a mournful wifh that it had once been done. 

We are frequently importuned, by the bacchana- 
lian writers, to lay hold on the prefent hour, to catch 
the pleafures within our reach, and remember that 
futurity is not at our coummand. 

ZnTMV ivffiaii^ i poVov, dhkci fioirov. 



H 



Soon fades the rofe j once paft the fragrant hour. 
The loiterer finds a bramble for a flow'r. 



Blit furcly thefe exhortations nfey, with equal 

propriety, be applied to better purpofes j it may be 

at Icaft inculcated, that pleafures arc more fafely 

B 2 poftponed 
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poftponed than virtues, and that gre^or lofs is 
fuffcrrcd by mifllng an opportunity of doing good» 
than an hour of giddy frolick and noify merri- 
ment. 

When Baxter had loft a thoufand pounds, which 
he had laid up for the eredbion oif a fchtfol, he ufcd 
frequently to mention the .misfortune as an incite- 
ment to be cliarirable while God gives the power 
of bcftowing, and confidered himfelf as culpable ii¥ 
fome degree for having left a goo^ adion in the 
hands of chance, and fuffered his bcnevolenctf |d be, 
defeated for want of quicknefs and diligence. 9 

It is lamented by llearnc^ the learned antiquity 
of Oxfordy that this general forgetfulnefs of the fra- 
gility of life, has remarkably infefted the ftudents 
of mdhuments ind records ; as their employment 
confills Hid in collecting, and afterwards in arrang- 
ing or abftrading what libraries affbtd them^ they 
ougbt to amaf:^ no more than they can digeft; but 
wlicn they have undertaken a work, they go on 
fearching and tranfcribing, call for new fupplies, 
when they are already ovcrburthened, and at laft 
leave their work unfiniflicd. // /j, fays he, the iu- 
f.mfs of a gocd an:ijuary^ as of a good vian^ to bavi 
n.cnsJi.y iiIw.:\J before kirn. 

Thus, not only in die (lumber of floth, but in the 
dilnpation of ill-direfted indullr)-, is the ihort- 
nclb of life generally forgotten. As fomc men Ulc 
their hours in lazinefs, becaufe they fuppofe, that 
there is time eiyugh for the reparation of neglecl i 
others bulV thcmfelves in providing that no length 
of Lfc xwj^^'j want cmploymenri and it often bap* 

pcns^ 
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pens, that fluggilhnpfs tnd adtivity arc equally fur- 
prifcd by the laft iiiinmons, and perifli not more 
differently from each other^ than the fowl that re- 
ceived the fhot in her flight, from hef that is killed 
Upon ^e bufii. 

Among the many improvements made by the laft 
centuries in human knowledge, m^ be numbered 
the exaft calculation! of the value of life -, but what- 
ever may be their ufe in traffick, they fcem very little 
to have advanced morality. They have hitherto 
been rather applied to the* acquifition of money, 
than of wifdom ; the computer refers none ff his 
calculations to his own tenure, but perfifts, in con- 
tempt of probability, to fqretd old age to himfelf, 
aad believes that he is rtfarked out to reach the ut- 
moft verge of human exiftence, and fee thoufands 
and ten thoufands fall into the grave. 

So deeply it this fallacy rooted in the heart, and 
fo ftrongly guarded by hope and fear againft the ap- 
proach of reafon, that neither fcience nor experience 
can fliake it, and we aft as if life were without end, 
though we fee and confefs its uncertainty and fhort- 
nefs. 

Divines have, with great ftrength and ardour, 
fliewn the abfurdity of delaying reformation and 
repentance; a degree of fqJJy indeed, which fets 
eternity to hazard. It is the fame weaknefs, in pro- 
pfcrtion to the importance of the negleft, to tranf- 
fer any care, which now claims our attention, to a 
futyjre time ; we fubjedt ourfelves taneedlefs dangers 
from accidents which early diligence would have ob- 
viated, or perplex our minds by vain precautions, 
and make provifion for the execution of dcfigns, of 

B J which 
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which the opportunity onte milTed nrrtt will rcn 
turn. • • 

As he that lives longpft lives but a little while» 
every man may be certain that he has no time to 
wafte. The duties of life are commenfuratcTto its 
duration, and every day brings its ta(k, which if 
neglected is dopbled on the morrow. But he that 
has already trifled away thofe njonths and years, in 
which he ftiould have laboured, muft remember that 
he has now only a part of that of which the whole is 
little ; and that fince the few moments remaining arc 
to hVconfidcrcd as the laft truft of heaven, not one 
is to be loft. 



Numb. 72. Saturday, Novemf^ 24, 1750, 

Omnit Ariftlppum dtcuit ftatus^ et nltr^ et res^ 

Secant em major a fen ; pn/emtihut itfumm. Hot« 

Yet Ariftiffmi cv'ry drcfs became ; 

In cv'r)' various change of life the fame ; 

And rliough he aimM at things of hi^hcr.kiad, 

Yet to the preient held an equal mind. Pranci&« 



To /^r ft AMBLER. 
SIR, ^ 4 

ptlOSE who exalt themfelves into the chair 
uf inftrudUun, without enquiring whether any 



1 



will fubmit to tneir authority, have not fufficintly 
confuiercd how much of human life pa0es in little 
incidents, curfory converfiitionj flight bufincfs^ and 

cafual 
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izafgal amufemcnts ; and therefore they have endea* 
voured only to incylcate the more awful virtues, 
without condefcending to regard thofe petty quali- 
ties, which grow important only by their frequency, 
and^hich though they produce no fingle afts of hc^ 
roifm> nor aftonifh us by great events, yet are every 
moment exerting their influence uppn us, and make 
the draught of life fweet or bitter by imperceptible 
inftillations. They operate unfeen and unregarded, 
as change of air makes us fick or healthy, though 
we breathe it without attention, and only know the 
particles that impregnate it by their falutary 9r ma- 
lignant cffefts. 

You have fliewn yourfelf not ignorant of the va- 
lue of thofe fubaltern endowments, yet have hitherto 
neglefted to recommend good-humour to the world, 
though a little refleftion will Ihew you that it is the 
l^alm of bein^ih^ quality to which all that adorns or 
elevates mankind muft owe its power of pleafing. 
Without good-humour, learning and bravery can 
only confer that fuperiority which fwells the heart 
of the lion in the defert, where he roars without re- 
ply, and ravages without refiftancc. Without good- 
humour virtue may awe by its dignity, and amaze 
by its brightnefs ; but muft always be viewed at a 
^diftance, and will fcarcely g^n a friend or attraft an 
imitator. 

* Good-humour may be defined a habit of beinjg; 
pleafed j a conftant and perennial foftnefs of man- 
pqjl eafinefs of approach, and fuavity of difpofition j 
like that which every man perceives in himfelf, when 
lie firft tranfports of new felicity have fubfided, and 
^ thought;; are only kept in motion by a flow fuc- 

B 4 c'efTion 
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ceflion of foft impulfcs. Good-humour is a ftatc 
between gaiety and unconcern j the aft or emana- 
tion of a mindj it leifure to regard the gratification 
of another. 

It is imagined by many, that whenever they afpire 
to pleafe, they are required to be merry, and to (hew 
the gladnefs of their fouls by flights of plcafantry, 
and burfts of laughter. But though thcfc men may 
be for a time heard with applaufc and admiration, 
they feldom delight us long. We enjoy them a 
little, and then retire to eafinefiP and good-humour, 
as the eye gazes awhile on eminences glittering with 
the fun, but foon turns aching away to verdure and 
to flowers. 

Gaiety is to good-humour as animal perfumes 
to vegetable fragrance; the one overpowers weak 
fpirits, and the other recreate^ and revives them. 
Gaiety feldom fails to give fome pain ; the hearers 
either ftrain their faculties to accompany its towrr- 
ings, or are left behind in envy and defpair. Good- 
humour boafts no faculties which every one does not 
believe in his own power, and pleafes principally by 
not offending. 

It is well known that the mofl certain way to give 
• any man plcalurc, is to perfuade him that you receive 
plcafure from him, to encourage him to freedom and 
confidence, and to avoid any fuch appearance of fu- 
f>eriority as may overbear and deprefs him. We fee 
many that by this art only, fpend their days in the 
niidil of carcfTes, invitations, and civilities ; ^d 
without any extraordinary qualities or attainments, 
are the* univerfal favourites of both fexes, and cer- 
tainly find a fiicnd in every place. The darlings of 

the 
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the world will, indeed, be generally found fuch as 
excite neither jealoufy nor fear, and are not confi- 
dered as candidates for any eminent degree of repu- 
tation, but content themfelves with common ac- 
compliftiments, and endeavour rather to folicit 
kindnefs than to raife efteem; therefore in aflTerH- 
blies arfd places of refort it feldom fails to happen, 
that though at the entrance of fome. particular per^ 
fon every face brightens with gladnefs, and every 
hand is extended in falutation, yet if you purfuc 
him beyond the firft exchange of civilities, you will 
find him of very fmall importance, and only wel- 
come to the company, a? one by whom all conceive "^ 
themfelves admired, and with whom any one is at 
liberty to amtife himfelf when he can find no other 
luditor or companion, as one with whom all are at 
cafe, who will hear a jeft without criticifm, and a 
larrative without contradiai9n, who laughs with 
every wit, and yields to every difputer. 

There are Ynany whofe vanity always inclines them 
to aflbciate with thofe from whcWn they have no rea- 
fon to fear mortification ; and there are times in which 
the wife and the knowing are willing to receive praifc 
without the labour of deferving it, in which the moft 
elevated mind is willing to defcend, and the moft 
aftive to be at reft. All therefore are at fome hour 
or another fond of companions whom they can en- 
tertain upon eafy terms, and who will relieve th^m 
from folitude, without condemning them to vigi- 
l;^ice and caution. We are moft inclined to love 
when we have nothing to fear, and he that encou- 
rages us to pleafe ourfelves, will not be long with- 
out preference in our afFcdlion to thofe whofe learn- 
ing 
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ing holds us at the didance of pupils, or whofe wit 
calls all attention from us, and leaves us without im- 
portance and without reglrd. 

It is remarked by prince Henry ^ when he fees Fal^ 
jtaff lying on the ground, that he could have better 
Jpared a better man. He was well acquainted with 
the vices and follies of him whom he lamented, but 
while his conviftion compelled him to do juftice to 
fuperior qualities, his tendernefs ftill broke out at 
the remembrance of Falftaffy of the cheerful com- 
panion, the loud buffoon, with whom he had pafled 
hx% time in all the luxury of idlenefs, who had glad- 
*dcd him with unenvicd merriment, and wliom he 
could at once enjoy and defpife. 

You nruy perhaps think this account of thofe who 
arc diftinguilhed for their good-humour, not y^ry 
confiftcnt with the praifes which I have bcftowcd 
upon it. But furcly nothing can more evidently 
(hew the value of this quality, than that it recom- 
mends thofe who are deftitute o^ all other excellcr^ 
cies, and procures «fegard to the trifling, Iricndlli.p 
to the worthtefs, and affection to the dull. 

Good-humour is indeed generally degraded by the 
charaders in which it is found ; for being confidered 
as a cheap and vulgar quality, we find it often ne- 
gledcd by thofe that having excellencies of higher 
reputation mnd brighter fplendor, perhaps imagine 
that they have fome right to gratify themfclves at 
live expence of others, and are to demand compli- 
ance, rather than to prtdife it. It is by fome un- 
fortunate midake that almoft all thofe who have an/ 
claim to cfterm or love, prcfs their pretenfions with 
too little confideration of others. ThU miilake my 

ow^ 
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own intereft, as well as my zeal for general happU 
nefs, makes me dcfirous to reftify; for I have ^ 
frif nd, who, becaufe he tcnows hti own fidelity and 
uiefulnefs, is never willing to fink into a companion; 
I have a wife whofc beauty firft fubdued me,^ and 
whofe wit confirmed her conqueft, but whofe beauty 
now ferves no other purpofe than to entitle her to 
tyranny, and whofe wit is only ufed to juftify per- 
verfenefs. 

Surely nothing c^n be more unrealbnable than to 
lofc the will to pleafe, when we ai:e confcious of the 
power, or fhow more cruelty than to chufc any kind 
of influence before that of kindnefs. He that re- 
gards the welfare of others, Ihould make his virtue 
approachable, that it may be loved and c(;f>ied ; and 
he .that confiders the wants which levery man feels^ 
or will feel of external affiftance, muft rather wifli 
to be furrounded by thofe that love him, than by 
thofe that admire his excellencies. Or folicit his fa« 
vours 5 for Mmir^iort cfcafes with novelty, and in- 
tereft g^ns its end and retires JfeA man whofe great 
qualities want the ornament of fuperficial attradkions, 
is like a naked mounfS&in with mines of gold, which 
will be frequented only till the treafure is exhaufted. 

I am, &Q, ' 

PHILOMIDESii 
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.Numb. 73. TflrESDAy, November ijy iJSOk 

Stulu fuiif heu vf/// frufira pMeriiibus pftus 

^m um mlla tulit^ fert^vty feretvt dies. O^iB. 

Why thinks the fool with childifh hope to fee 
What neither is, nor was^ opr e'er (half be ? 

«. ELPIfffKtTOir* 

, , ro tbi RAMBLER, 

♦ sir/ 

IF you feci any of that compallion^ which you 
reconigiend to others, you will not difregard a 
cafe which I have reafon from obfcrvation to believe 
very commonj and which I know by experience to 
be very mifcrable. And though the querulous arc 
feldom received with great ardour of kindnefs, I 
hope to efcape the mortiBcmtion of tinAng that my 
lamentations fprca^|||the contagion of imyatience» 
and produce 'anger rather than tcnderncfs. I write 
not ipcrcly to vent the fwellin^' of my heart, but to 
enquire by what means I may recover my tranquil- 
lity i ^d iball ondeavour ^r brevity in my narrative^ 
having long krtbwn* that complaint quickly tires^ 
however elogant, or however juft. 

I was born in a remote county, of a family that 
boafts alliances with the grcatell names in Englijb 
hiAory, and extends its claims of affinity to the Tir- 
dors^\nd Plantaf^euets. My anceftors, by little and 
little, wafted their patrimony, till my father had not 
enough lett for the fupport of a family, without dc- 

fccnding 
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fcending ta the cultivation of his own grounds, be- 
ing condcnfincd to pay three fitters the fortunes al- 
lotted them by my grandfather, ^o is fufpe6tcd to 
have made hb jp^ill when he was iacapable oFadjuft- * 
log properly tiif claims of his children, and Who, 
perhaps without d^fign, enriched nis daughters by 
beggaring hi J fon. My aunts being, at the death of 
their father, neither young nor beautiful, nor very 
cmineac for foftnefs of bchav^^our, were fuffered tQ 
live unfolicitefl, anfl by accumulating the intereft of 
their pon;ions grew every day richer and prouder. 
My father pleafed himfelf with forefeeing that the . 
pofiefllioos of thofe ladief mutt revert at laft to th^* 
hereditary eftatc, and that his family might lofe none 
of its dignity, rcfolved to keep me untainted with a 
lucrative employment ; whenever therefore I difco- 
vered any inclination to the improverncnt of my 
condition, my mother never failed to put m^in mind 
of my birth, and charged me to do nothing with 
which I migfit be rcprbacRed when I IHbuld come to 
my auncf eftate. ^m • 

In all the perplexities or vexations Which want of 
money brought upon'us, it was our constant prac-* 
lice to have recourfe to futurity. If any of our 
neighbours furpaffed us in appearance, wc went 
home and contrived an equipUge, with which the 
death of my aunts was to fupply us. If any purfe- 
proud upftart was deficient in refpeft, vengeance 
was referred to the time in which our eftate was to 
be repaired. We regiftercd every aft of civility and 
rudenefs, enquired the number of difhes at every 
feaft, and minuted the furniture of every houfe, 
that we igaght, when the hour of affluence ihould 

- come. 



comc» be able to eclipfe all their fplendor^ and fur« 
paTs all their magnificence. 

Upon plans of elegance and fchenocs of pleaAirf 
' the day rofe and fet, and the year w^nt round un* 
regarded, while we were bufied in l^y)i(| out planta* 
tions on ground not yet our ownt, and deliberating 
whether the manor-houfe ihould be rebuilt or tc^ 
paired. Thi$ was the amufement of our leifure, 
tod the folace of our exigencies -, we nnet together 
only to contrive how our approadiinglbrtune fhould 
be enjoyed ; for in this our converfation always 
ended, omwhatever fubjeft it began. We had none 
nf the collateral interefts^ which diverfify the life 
of others with joys and hopes, but had turned our 
whole attention on one event, which we could nei- 
ther hallen nor retard^ and had no other object of 
curiofity, than the health or (icknefs of my aunts, 
of which we were careful to procure very cxad and 
early intelligence. 

This vifionary opulence for a while foothed our 
miagination, but afterwards Bred our wiAes, and 
exafperated our neceflTities, and my father could not 
always reftrain himfclf from exclaiming, that h9 
ir cat tire bad Jo mariy lives as a cat and an old mat I. 
At laft, upon the recovery of his fifter from an ague, 
which (he was fuppofcd to have caught by fparing 
fire, he began to lofe his ftomach, and four months 
afterwards funk into th: grave. 

My mother, who loved her hufb'and, furvived him 
bm a little while, and left me the fole heir of their 
lands, cheir fchemes, and their wifbes. As I had not 
enltfrged my conceptions either by books or conver- 
fittionj I differed only from my father by the frefh- 
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ncfs of my checks, and the vigour of my flep ; and, 
like him, gave way to no thoughts but of enjoying 
cite wealth which my aunts were hoarding. 

At length t^ eldeft fell ill. I paid the civilities 
ud complimetts which ficknefs requires with the 
utmoft pun&uality. I drc^imed every night of 
efcutcheons and white gloves, and enquirec^ every 
rooming at an early hour, whether there were any 
news o^ my dear aunt. At lad a meflenger was fenc 
to inform me that I mud come to her without the 
delay q£ a moment. I went and heard her laft ad- 
vice, but opening her will, found that fhe^had left 
her fortune to her fecond fifter. 

I hung my head; the younger fitter threatened 
to be married, and every thing was difappointmen^ 
and difcontent. I was in danger of lofing irrepa- 
rably one third of my hopes, and was condemned 
ftill to wait for the reft. Of part of my terror I was 
foon eafed ; for the youth, whom his relations would 
have compelled to marry the old lady, after innu- 
merable ^pulations, articles, and fettlements, ran* 
away with the daughter of his father's groom ; and 
my aunt, upon this convi£Hon of the perfidfr of man, 
refolved never to liften more to amorous addrcfles. \ 

Ten years longer I dragged the fhackles of ex* 
pcdation, without ever fuffering a day to pafs, in 
which I did not compute how much my chance was 
improved of being rich to-morrow. At laft the fe- 
cond lady died, after a ihort illnefs, which yet was 
long enough to afford her time for the difpofal of her 
eftate, which ibc gave to me after the death of her 
lifter. 

6 1 was 
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I was now relieved from part of my miferyi a 
larger fortune, though not in my power, was certain 
and unalienable ; nor was there now any danger^ 
that I might at lad be fruftrated of my hopes by a 
' fret of dotage, the flatteries of a chamber-maid^ the 
whifpers of a tale-bearer, or. the officioufnefs of a 
nurfe. * But my wealth was yet in reverfion, my aunt 
was to be buried before I could emerge to grandeur 
and pleafurc ; and there were yet, according to my 
father's obfcrvation, nine lives between mc and 
happinefs. I^« 

I however lived on, without any clamours of dis- 
content, and comforted myfelf withconfidering, that 
all are mortal, and they who are continually decaying 
■luft it laft be deftroyed. 

But let no man from this time fuffer his felicity 
to depend on the death of his aunt. The good 
gentlewoman was very regular in her hours^ and 
Gmple in her diet, and in walking or fitting ftiU» 
waking or fleeping> had always in view the prcfcr- 
vatioii of her health. She was fubjefb to no difordcr 
but hypochondriac dejeftion ; by which, without in- 
tention, flie increafed my miferies, for whenever the 
weather was cloudy, fhe would take her bed and iend 
me notice that her time was come. I went with all 
the hafle of eagernefs, and fometimes received paf- ' 
(ionate injunctions to be kind to her maid, and di« 
regions how the lafl offices fhould be performed t 
but if before my arrival the fun happened to break 
out, or ^ wind to change, I met her at the door, 
or found her in the garden, buftling and vigilant» 
with all the tokens of long life. 

5 Somc« 
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Sometimes, however, fhe fell into diftcmpers, and 
was thrice given over by the doftor, yet ihe found 
means of flipping through the gripe of deaths and 
afttr having tortured me three months at each time 
with violent alternations of hope and fear, came out 
of her chamber without any other hurt than the lofs 
of flelh, which in a few weeks ftie recovered by broths 
and jellies. 

As moft have fagacity fufficient to guefs at the de- 
fircsof in heir, it was the conftant praftice of thofe 
who w||£ hoping at fecond hand, and endeavoured to 
fecure my favour againft the time when I Ibould be 
xich, to pay their court, -by informing me that my 
aunt began toi^roop, that flie had lately a bad night, 
that (he coughed feebly, and that fhe could never 
climb May hill ; or at leaft, that the autumn would 
carry her off. Thus was I flattered in the winter 
with the piercing winds of March, and in fummer, 
with the fogs of September. But flie lived through 
fpring and fall, and fet heat and cold at defiance, till 
after near half a century, I buried her on the four- 
teenth of lafl Juyje, aged ninety-three ycafs^ five 
months, and fix days. . 

For two mpnths after her death I was rich, and 
was pleafed with that obfequioufnefs and reverence 
which wealth inftantaneoufly procures. But this joy 
is now pafl, and I have returned again to my old 
habit of wifhing. Being accuftomed to give the fu- 
ture full power over my mind, and to itart away 
from the fccne before me to fomc expected enjoy- 
ment, I deliver up myfelf to the tyranny *bf every 
dcfirc which fancy fuggefts, and long for a thou- 
sand things which I am unable to prQCure. Money 
. Yqjl.VI. C has 
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has much Icfs power, than is afcribed to it bf 
thofe that wane it. I had formed fchemcft which I 
f annot execute^ I had fuppofcd eventt which do 
not come to pafs, and the reft of my life Muft 
pafs in craving foHcicude, unlefs f ou can find fomc 
remedy for a mind^ corrupted with an invctoraie 
difeafe of wiihing, and unable to think on mf 
thiAg but wantSj which reafon tells me will never 
be fupplicd. 

I am^ dec. 

Cl||fDtfS« 



Numb. 74. Satjjvldaj, December i, 1750. 

Rixmtmr /r Uuif^ cmpriiui. Hot. 

For nought tormented, (he fyv nought torments. 

ELPHIIItTOV* 

MEN feldom give pleafure^ where they are not 
plcafed themfelves $ it is neceffary, therefore^ 
to cultivate an habitual alacrity and cheerfulne&j 
that in whatever ftate we may be placed by Provi- 
dence^ whether we are appointed to confer or re* 
ceive benefits, to implore or to aSbrd prote&ion, 
we may fecure the love of thofe with whom we tranf- 
a&. For though it is generally imagined, that he 
who grants favours, may fpare any attention to his 
behaviour, and that xrfefulnefa will always procure 
friends ; yet it has been found that there is an art of 
granting ^quefts, an art very difiicirit of attain- 
ment ; that officioofncfs and liberality nay be fo 

5 idul« 
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adulterated, as to lofe the grcacerpart of their effeiSb; 
that compliance may provoke, relief may harafs, and 
liberality diftreiir 

No difeaft^of the mind can more fatlilly difable 
it from beiJevoleiifte, the chief duty of focial beings, 
than iU*humour or peevifhnefs ; for though it breaks 
not out in paroxifms of outrage, nor burfts into cla- 
mour, turbulence, and bloodlhed, it wears out hap- 
pinefs by flow corroflon, and imall injuries incef- 
iantly ccpeated. It may be confldered as the canker 
of life^.that deftroys its vigour, and checks its im- 
provement, that creeps on with hourly depredations, 
and taints and vitiates what ^t cannot confume. 

PecviflineiL when it has been fo far indulged, as 
to outrun the motions of the will, and difcover itfelf 
without premeditation, is a fpecies of depravity in 
the higheft degree difgufting and offenfive, becaufc 
noreditude of intention, nor foftnefs of addrefs, can 
enfure a moment's exemption from affront and indig- 
nity^ While we are courfing the favour of apeevilh 
man, and exerting ourfelves in the moft diligent ci- 
vility, an unlucky fy liable difpleafes> an unheeded 
circumftance ruffles and exafperates -, and in the mo- 
ment when we congratulate ourfelves upon having 
gained a fnend, our endeavours arc fruftrated at 
once, and all our afliduity forgotten in the cafual 
tumult of foipe trifling irritation^ 

This troublefome impatience is fometimes no- 
thing Vnpre than the fymptom of fome deeper ma* 
lady« He that is angry without daring to confcfs 
his refentment, or forrowful without the liberty of 
telling his grief, is too frequendy inched to give 
veat 10 tine fcarmentations of his mind at the flrlt paf-> 

C 2 fagcs 
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fages that are opened^ and to let his paflions boil 
over upon thofc whom accident throws in his way. 
A painful and tedious courfe of fi€knefs frequently 
produces fuch an alarming apprehenfioa^of the4eaft 
incfeafe of uneafinefs, as keeps tile foifl^Y^^rpecually 
on the watch, fuch a reftlefs and inceflartt folidtude^ 
as no care or tendernels can appeafe, and can only 
be pacified by the cure of the diftemper, and the re- 
moval of that pain by which it is exdted. 

Nearly approaching to this weaknefs^ is the cap* 
tioufnefs of old age. When the ftrength is ci^ufhed, 
the fenfes dulled, and the common pleafures of life 
become infipid by repetition, we are willing to im- 
pute our uneafinefs to caufes not wh<)|Iy out of our 
power, and pleafe ourfelves with fancying that we 
fuffer by negleft, unkindnefsj or any evil which ad- 
mits a remedy, rather than bf the decays of nature^ 
which cannot be prevented or repaired. We there- 
fore revenge our pains upon thofe on whom we re- 
folve to charge them; and too often drive mankind 
away at the time we have the greateft need of tender* 
neft and affiftance. 

But though peeviftinefs may fometimes claim our 
companion, as the confequegce or c<yicomitant of 
mifery, it is very often found, where nothing can 
juftify or excufe its admiflion. It is frequently one 
of the attendants on the profperous, and is em- 
ployed by infolence in exacting homage, or by ty- 
ranny in harafling fubjedtion. It is the offspring 
of idlenefs or pride; of idlenefs anxious for trifles i 
or pride unwilling to endure the leaft obftru^ion 
of her wiih^^ I'hofe who have long lived in fbli- 
fudc indeed naturally contra£k this uofocial quality^ 
6 becaufcj 
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becaufe^ having long had only thcmfelves to plcafc, 
they do not readily depart from their own inclina- 
tions i their fihgularities therefore are oaly blame- 
able, wh(:h they, have imprudently or morofely 
withcjrawn thcmfelves from the world ; but there arc 
others, who have, without any neceflity, nurfcd uf^ 
this habit in their minds, by making implicit fub- 
miifivenefs the condition of their favour, and fuffer- 
ing none to approach them, but thofc who never 
fpeak but to applaud, or move but to obey. 

He that gives himfelf up to his own fancy, and 
converfes with none but fuch as he hires to lull him 
on the down of abfolute authority, to footh him with 
obfcquioufneis, and regale him with flattery, foon 
grows too llothful for the labour of conteft, too 
tender for thc€fperity of contradiction, and too de- 
licate for the coarfenefe of truth ; a little oppofition 
ofiends, a little reftratnt enrages, and a little diffi- 
culty perplexes him; having been accuftomed to fee 
every thing give way to his humour, he foon forgets 
his own littlenefs, and expefts to find the worid roll- 
ing at his beck, and all mankind employed to ac« 
commodate and delight him. 

Hetrica haB a large fortune bequeathed to her by 
an aunt, which made her very early independent, 
and placed her in a (late of fuperiority to all about 
her. Having no fuperfluity of underftanding, (he 
was foon intoxicated by the flatteries of her maid, 
who informed her that ladies, fuch as ihe, had no- 
thing to do but take pleafure their own way i that 
(he wanted nothing from others, and had therefore 
no reafon to value their opinion; thai^ money was 
CTcry thing i and that they who thought themfelvcs 

c J -^^ 
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ill-treated, (hould look for better ufage among tl^eir 
equals. 

Warm with thefc. generous fentiments, Tctricn 
came forth into the world, in which fhe endeavoured 
to force refpc6t by haugljtinefs of mien and fche* 
mence oi language ; bpt having neither birth, beau- 
ty, por wit, in any uncommon degree, Ihc fuffcred 
fuch mortifications from thofe who thought them* 
ielves at liberty to return her infults, as reduced her 
turbulence to cooler malignity» and taught her to 
praftifc her arts of vexation only where fhe might 
hope to tyrannize without refinance. She continued 
from her twentieth to her fifty-fifth year to torment 
all her inferiors with fo much diligence, that (he has 
formed a principle of difapprobation, and finds in 
every place fomething to grate her miftd, and difhirb 
her quiet. 

If fhe takes the air, fhe is dflfended with the heat 
or cold, the glare of the fun, or the gloom of the 
clouds i if fhe makes a vifit, the room in which fhe 
is to be*received, is too light, or too dark, or fur- 
nifhed with fomething whicff (he cannot fee with- 
out averfion. Her tea is never of the right fort; the 
figures on the China give her difgufl. Where ttiere 
arc children, (he hates the gabble of brats i whera^ 
there are none, fhe cannot bear a place without 
Ibnic cheerfulncfs and rattle. If many fervants arc 
kept in a houfe, fhe never fails to tell how lord £4* 
vrjb was ruined by a numerous retinue; if few, fhe 
relates the flory of a mifcr that made his company 
wait on thcmfclves. She quarrened with one fa- 
mily, becaufe Ihe had an unpleafant view from their 

ndows; with another, becaufe the fquirrel leaped 
^ ♦ • within 
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within two yards of her; and with a third, becaufe 
£he could not bear the noife of the parrot. 

Of milliners and mantua-makers Ihe is the pr6« 
verbial torment. She compels them to liter their 
work, then to unmake it, and contrive it after an- 
other fafhions then changes her mind, auid likes it 
better as it was at firft; then will have a fmall im<» 
provement. Thus 0ie proceeds till no profit can 
recompenfe the vexation; they at laft leave the 
clothes at her houfe, and refufe to ferve her. Her 
niaid, the only being that can (fhdure htr tyranny, 
profellcs to take her own courfe, and hear her miftre& 
talk. Such is the confequence of peevifbnefs ; it 
can be borne only when it is defpifed. 

It fometimes happens that too clofe an jutention 
to minute exa&nefs, or a too rigorous habit of ez^ 
^mining every Biing by the ftandard of perfeftiont 
vitiates the temper, rather than improves the under^* 
ftanding, and teaches %he mind to difcem faults 
with unhappy penetration^ It is incident likewift to 
men of vigorous imagination to pleafe themfelves too 
ipuch with futurities, wd to fret becaufe thofe ex- 
pc%uions are difappoiiited, which (hould never havo 
be«||fonned^ Knowledge and genius are often ene- 
miiy to quietjby fuggefting ideas of excellence, which 
•en and the performances of men cannot attain « 
B«c let no man raihly determine, that his unwilling- 
pcfk to be pleafed is a proof of underftanding, unlefs 
his fuperiority appears from lefs doubtful evidencej 
f» though peevifiuiefs may fometimes juftly boaft 
itt defcent from learning m from wit, it is much 
ofeener of bafe extra&ion, the child of Yuityj and 
IwriUng of ignoraqce. 
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Numb. 75. Tuesday, December i^ ^7S^ 

DUigitur nemo 9 nijl cut Fortmna /ecuuda ejt^ 

^W, fimul intOHuit^ fr^xima qu^qm fttgaS. OtiOw 

When fmiling Fortune fprcads her golden ray, 

All crovd ground to flatter and obey :. 

But when Ihc thunders from an angry ilcy. 

Our friends, our flatterers, our lovcrj. fly. MUs A. W. 

To /A^ RAMBLER, 

S I R, 

TH E diligence with which you endeavour to 
cultivate the knowledge of nature, manners, 
and life, will perhaps incline you to pay fomc regard 
to the obfervations of one who has been taught to 
knpw mankind by unwelcome information, and 
whofc opinions arc the refult, not of folitary conjec- 
tures, but of practice and experience. 

I was born to a large fortune, and bred to the 
knowledge of thofe arts which are fuppofed toidic«> 
complifh the mind, and adorn the peifon of aj|po- 
man. To thcfe attainments, which cuftom and 4au- 
cation almoft forced upon me, I ^ded fomc voluf# 
tary acquifitions by the ufe of books^ and the con* 
verfation of that fpecies of men whom the ladies 
Ijenerally mention with terror and averfion under the 
name of fcholars, but whom I have found a harm- 
lefs and inoffenfive order of beings, not fo much 
wifcr than ourfelves, but that they may receive as 
well as communicate knowledge^ and more inclined 
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to degrade their own charadter by cowardly fub- 
miffion, than to overbear or opprcfs us with their 
learning or their wit. 

Frcfm thcfe men, however, if they arc by kind 
treatment encouraged to talk, fomething may be 
gained, which, embellifhed* with elegancy, and 
Ibftencd by modcfty, will always add dignity and 
value to female converfatioq ; and from my acquaint- 
ancc wfth the bookifti part of the WiDrld I derived 
many principles c^f judgment aad maxims of pru- 
dence, by which I was enabled to draw upon myfeif 
the general regard in every place of concourfe or 
pleafure. My opinion was the great rule of appro- 
bation, my remarks were remembered by thofc who 
defired the fecond degree of fame, my mien was 
ihidied, my drefs was imitated, my letters were 
handed from one family to another, and read by 
thofe who copied them as fent to themfelves ; my 
vifits were folicited as honours, and multitiyies 
boafted 6f an intimacy with Meliffiiy who had onty 
ieen me by accident, and whofe familiarity had never 
proceeded beyond the exchange of acompl'mient, or 
reMm of a courtefy. 

I^fhall make no fcruple of confeffing that I was 
pleafed v/ith this univerfal veneration, becaufe I al- 
#ays confidered it as paid to my intrinfick ({ualities 
and infeparaBle merit, and very eafily perfuaded my- 
felfv that fortune had no part in my fuperiority. 
When I looked upon my glafs I faw youth and beauty^ 
with health that might give me reafon to hope their 
continuance \ when I examined my mind, I found 
fomc ftrcngth of judgment, and fertility of fancy i 

and 
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and was told that evecy adlion was grace^ and that 
every accent was pcrfuafion. 

In this aianner my life paflfed like a continual 
triumph amidft acclamations, and envy, and courts 
fhip, and careflfes : to pleafe Melijfa was the general 
ambition, and every Itratagem of artful flattery was 
praftifcd upon me. To be flattered is grateful, 
even when we know that our praifes are not believed 
by thofe who pronounce them : for they prove, at 
leaft, our power, and fhew that our favour is valued^ 
fmce it is purchafed by the meannefs of falfehood. 
But, perhaps, the flatterer is not often detedled, for 
an honcft mind is not apt to fufpe<ft, and no one 
exerts the power of difcernment with much vigour 
when fclf-love favours the deceit. 

The number of adorers, and the perpetual diftrac- 
tion of my thoughts by new fchemes of pleafure, pre- 
vented me from liftcning to any of thofe who crowd 
in Oiultitudes to give girls advice, and kept me un- 
married and unengaged to my twcnty-feventh year^ 
when, as I was towering in all the pride of uncon- 
tefted excellency, with a face yet little impaired, and 
a mind hourly improving, the failure of a fuM, 
in which my money was placed, reduced me ti a 
frur^al competency, which allowed little beyond neat- 
nel's anl independence. • 

I bore the diminution of my riches without any 
outrarrcs of forrow, or pulilbnimity of dejedlion. In- 
deed I did not know how much I had loft, for, having 
always heard and thought more of my wit and 
bf.vjty, than of my fortune, it did not fuddenly enter 
my imagination, that Melijja could fmk beneath her 

eftabli(bed 
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eftablilhed rank, while her form and her mind con-^ 
Unued the fame ; that flie could ceafe to raife dd- 
miration but by ceafing to deferve it, or feel any 
iboke but from the hand of time. 

tt was in my power to have concealed the lofs, and 
to have married, by continuing the fame appearance, 
with all the credit of my original fortunes but I was 
iiot fo far funk in my own efteem, ks to fubmit to 
the bafenefs of fraud, or to dcfire any other recom- 
mendation than fenfc and virtue. I therefore dif- 
mifled my equipage, fold thofe ornaments which 
were become unfuitable to my new condition, and 
appeared among thofe with whom I ufed to convcrfc 
with lefs glitter, but with equal fpirit. 

I found myfelf received at every vifit, with for- 
row beyond what is naturally felt for calamities in 
which we have no part, and was entertained with 
condolence and confolation, fo frequently repeated, 
that my friends plainly confulted, rather their oi|d 
gratification, than my relief. Some from that time 
refufed my acquaintance, and forbore, without any 
provocation, to repay my vifitsj fome viCted me, 
but* after a longer interval than ufual, and every 
return was ftill with more delay ; nor did any of my 
female acquaintances fail to introduce the mention 
pf my misfortytfies, to compare my prefent and former 
condition, to tell me how much it mud trouble me 
to want the fplendor which I became fo well, to look 
at pleafures which I had formerly enjoyed, and ta 
(ink to a level with, thofe by whom I had been con- 
fidered as moving in a highfil* fphere, and who had 
hitherto approached me with reverence and fubmif- 
fion> which I was now tip longjer to exped. 
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Obfcrvations like tbefe, are commonly A>thiog 
better than covert infults^ which ferve to give vent ti 
the flatulence of pride, but they are now and then 
imprudently uttered by honefty and benevolence, 
and inflidl pain where kindnefs is intended -, I will, 
therefore, fo far maintvi my antiquated claim to 
politenefs, as to venture the eftabli(hmenc of this 
rule, that no one ought to remind another or mif- 
fortunes of which the fulFerer does not complain, 
and which there are no means propofed of alleviat- 
ing. You have no right to excite thoughts which 
ncccflarily give pain whenever they return, and which 
perhaps miglu not have revived but by abfurd and 
unfcafonable compafTion. 

My endlefs train of lovers immediately withdrew, 
without raifing any emotions. The greater part had 
indeed always profeflfed to court, as it is termed, 
upon the fquare, had enquired my fortune, and of- 
fered Tcttlements ; thefc had undoubtedly a right to 
retire without cenfure, fince they had openly treated 
for money, as ncceflary to their happincfs, and who 
can tell how little they wanted any other portion ? I 
have always thought the clamours of women unrea- 
fonable, who imagine themlelves injured btcaufe the 
jiien who followed them upon the fuppofition of a 
greatcF fortune, rejcft them when they Arc difcovcrcd 
to have lels. I have never known any lady, who 
did noc thinic wealth a title to foine llipulacions in 
her favouri and I'urely what is claimed by the pof- 
fcffion of money is julUy forfeited by its lofs. She 
that lias once demanded' a fottlcmcnt has allowed the 
importance of fortune ; and when fne cannot Ihew 
pecuniar)' merit, v.iiv lliouiJ ihc think her cheapener 
obliged to purchaic ? ^ 

My 
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MyJoWrs were not all contented with filent defer- 
tion* Some of them revenged the ncgledt which 
they had formerly endured by wanton and fuperflu* 
ous infultSj and endeavoured to mortify me, by pay- 
ing, in my prefence, thbfc civilities to other ladies, 
which were onte devoted only to me. But, as it 
had been my rule to treat men according to the rank 
of tikir intellrA) I had never fuffered any one to 
wafte his life m fufpenfe, who could have employed 
it to better 'purpofe, and had therefore no enemies 
but coxcombs, whofe referttment and relped were 
equally below my confideration. 

The only pdn which J have felt from degradation, 
is the lofs of that influence which I had always ex- 
erted on the fide of virtue, in the defence of inno-^ 
cence, arid the aflcrtion of truth. I now find my 
opinions flighted, my fentiments criticifed, and my 
arguments oppof^ by thofc that ufcd to liften to me 
without reply, aira ftruggle to be firft in exprcfling 
their convidtion. * 

* The female difputants have wholly thrown off my 
authority j and if I endeavour to enforce my reafons 
by an appeal to the fcholars that happen to be prefent, 
the wretches are certain to pay their court by facri- 
ficing me and my fyftem to a finer gow^, and I am 
every hour infulted with contradiction by cowards, 
who could nevtr find till lately that Melijfa was liable 
to error. 

There are two perfons only whom I cannot charge 
with having changed their condudt with my change 
of fortune. One is an old curate that haiS pafied his 
life in the duties of his profefllon, with great reputa- 
tion for his knowledge and piety ^ the other is a 

lieucejijant 
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Jieuccnant of dragoons. The parfon made no dif- 
.ficulty in the height of my elevation to check me 
wlKn I was pert, and inftruft me when I blundered i 
and if there is any alteration, he is now more timor* 
ous left his freedom Ihould be thought nideoeft. The 
foldier never paid mc any particular addreflcs, but 
very rigidly obferved all the rules of politeneis, which 
be is now fo far from relaxing, th^ whencv he 
ierves the tea, l>e obftinately carrier tot the firft di(h^ 
in defiance of the frowns and whifpert of the table. 

This, Mr. RAMitia, is to Jee the wmrUL It is 
impofTible for thofe that hfive only knowa affluence 
and.profperity, to judge rightly of themfelves or 
others. The rich and* the powerful live in a perpe- 
tual mafqucrade, in which all about them wear bor* 
rowed characters i and we only difcover in what 
eftimation we are held, when we can no longer give 
hopes or fears. ^ 

.., I am, ore. 

MSLISSA. 
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Numb. 76. Saturday, December 8, i^js^ 



'Sihii uhifajjim 



PaUmtiS error certo de hramiu pellit^ 

ItU finifirorjmm^ bic dextrttjmm abit^ unus utrtqni 

Err^f fed ^ariit illmdii fartibus. ftoi* 

While mny wror draws mankind aftray 

From truth's mre path^ each takes his devious waj % 

One to the rights one to the left recedes. 

Alike deluded, as each fancy leads. Clfhisstoh* 

IT is cafy for every man, whatever be his cha- 
rafter with others, to find reafons for efteeming 
himfelf, and therefore cenfure, contempt, or con- 
viftion of crimes, feldom deprive him of his own 
favour. Thole, indeed, who can fee oiUy external 
fafts, may look iipon him with abhorrence, but when 
he calls himfelf to his own tribunal he finds every 
fault, if not abfolutely effaced, yet fo much pal-r 
Hated by the goodnefs of his intention, and the co- 
'gency of the motive, that very little guilt or turpi- 
tude remains J and when he takes a furvey of the 
wh(de complication of his charafter, he difcovers fo 
many latent excellencies, fb many virtues that wa0( 
but an opportunity to exert themfelves ip 4%) ^fui 
fo many kind wifhes for univerfal happinefs, ^lat he 
looks on himlelf as fuffering unjuftly under the \ti%' 
famy of fingle failings, while the geneqd ti^mper of 
his mind is unknown or unregarded. 

It is natural to mean well, when ody nbftrafte^ 
ideas of virtue are propofed to the mind, and no piir- 
dcular paflion turns us a^dc from reftinidei And ib 

twUing 
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willing is every man to flatter himfclf, that the dif- 
ference between approving laws, and obeying them^ 
is fflquently forgotten-; he that acknowledges the 
obligations of morality, and pleafes his vanity with 
enforcing them to others, concludes himfelf zealous 
in the caufe of virtue, tho^jgh he has no longer any 
regard to her precepts, than they conform to his own 
defires; and counts himfelf among iier waitneft 
lovers, becaufc he praifes her bcaut|f, tnough every 
rival fteals away his heart. 

There arc, however, great numbers who have little 
recourfe to the rcfincmentsiDf fpeculation, but who 
yet live at peace with themfclvcs, by means which 
require lefs underftanding, or lefs attention. When 
their hearts are burthened with the confcioufnefs of 
a crime, inftcad of feeking for fomc remedy with- 
in themfelves, they look round upon the reft of 
mankind, to find others tainted wi^ the fame guilti 
they pleafe themfelves with obferving, that they 
have numbers on their fide ; and that though they 
are hunted out from the focicty of good men, they 
are not likely to be condemned to folitude. • 

It may be obfcrved, perhaps without exception, 
that none are fo induftrious to detedt wickednefs, or 
ia ready to impute it, as they whofe crimes are ap- 
parent and confeflfed. They envy an unblemifhed 
reputation, and what they envy they are bufy to de- 
<ftroy: they are unwilling to fuppofe themfelves 
meaner and more corrupt than others, and therefore 
willingly pull down from their elevations thofc with 
whom they cannot rife to an equality. No man yet 
was ever wicked without fecret difcontent, and ac- 
cordi|fg to the diflfercnt degrees of remaining virtue^ 
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or unextinguilhed reafon, he either endeavours to 
reform himfelf, or corrupt others ; either to regain 
the ftation which he has quitted, or prevail on otifcrs 
to imitate his defcdion. 

It has always been confidered as an alleviation of 
tnifery hot to fuffer alone^ even when union and fo* 
cicty can contribute nothing to refiftance or efcape ; 
fome^omfort^of the fame kind feems to incite wic* 
kednefs to feekaflpciates, though indeed another iia« 
Ion may be given, for as guilt is propagated the 
power of reproach is diminiffied, and among num- 
bers equally deteftab](: cvtrj individual may be fhel* 
tered from ftiame, though not from confcience. 

Anothtf lenitive by which the throbs of the breafl 
are afluaged, is, the contemplation, not of th^ fame^ 
but of different crimes. He that cannot juftify him* 
felf by his refemblance to others, is ready to try fome 
other expedient, and to enquire what will rife to his 
advantage from oppoCtion and difCmilitude. He 
eafily finds fome faults in every hunian being, which 
he weighs againd his own, and eafily makes them 
preponderate while he keeps the balance in his own 
hand, and throws in or takes T)ut at his pleafurc cir- 
cumftances that make them heavier or lighter. He 
then triumphs in his comparative purity, and fet| 
himfelf at eafe, not becaufe he can refute the charges 
advanced againft him, but becaufe he can cenfure 
his accufers with equal juftice, and no longer fears r. 
the arrows of reproach, when he has floityl his ma- 
gazine of malice with weapons equally ih^p and 
equally envenomed. 

' This pradice, though never juft, is yet fpecious 
and artful, when the cenfure is directed againlt de- 

Vol. VI. D viafikma 
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viacions to the contrary extreme. The man who b 
branded with cowardice, may, with fome appearance 
of i^ropriety, turn all his force of argument againft 
a ftupid contempt of life, and ralh predpitation into 
unneceflary danger. Every receffion from temerity 
is an approach towards cowardice, and though it be 
confeflfed that bravery, like other virtues, ftands be- 
tween faults on either hand, yet the place of the 
middle point may always be difputed -, he may ^erc« 
fore often impofe upon carelefs underftandings, by 
fuming the attention wholly from himfelf, and keep- 
ing it fixed invariably on tiie oppofite fault y and by 
fhewing how many evils are avoided by his bduu- 
viour, he may conceal for a time thofe which are in* 
curred. *' 

But vice has not always opportunities or addreis 
for fuch artful fubterfugesj men often extenuate 
their own guilt, only by vague and general charges 
upon others, or endeavour to gain reft to thcm- 
fclvcs, by pointing fome other prey to the purfuit of 
ccnlure. 

Every whifpcr of infamy is induftrioufly circus 
latcd, every hint of fufpicion eagerly improved, and 
every failure of conduft joyfully publiihcd, by thoie 
whofe intercft it is, that the eye and voice of the 
{)ublick Ihould be employed on any rather than on 
themfelves. 

All thefe artifices, and a thoufand others equally 
vain and equally defpicable, are incited by that con- 
viction of the deformity of wickednefs, from which 
none can (et himfclf free» and by an abfurd defire to 
feparate the caufe from the effcifts, and to enjoy the 
profit of crimes without fuffering the fhamc. Men 

5 ^ 
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are willing to try all methods of reconciling guilt 
and quiet, and when their underilandings are ftub« 
bom and uncomplying, raife their paflions agsunfl: 
them, and iftpe to overpower their own knowledge. 
It is generally not fo much the defire of men, funk 
into depravity, to deceive the world as theyifelvesj 
for when no particular circumftances make them de- 
pendant on others, infamy dilhirbs them little, but 
as it revives their remorfe, and is echoed to them 
from their own hearts. The fentence moft dreaded 
is that df reafon and confcience, which they would 
engage on their fide* at any price but the labours of 
duty, and the forrows of repentance. For this pur- 
pofe cvmf feiducement and fallacy is fought, the 
hopes ftiu reft upon fome new experiment till life is 
at an end; and the laft hour fteals on unperceived^ 
while the faculties are engaged in refifting reafon, and 
reprefiing the fenfe of the divine difapprobation. 
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Numb. 77. Tuesday, December 11^ 1750^ 

Ot digmum ittermp nit Hum qwd fuliuU anr^f 
Si audUt lauJari Deum^ ciu firdida momftra 
frmtulit^ it lifmdam temintvit crimitu %*9eem* PfttrOIVT* 

A goMcn ftatue fuch a wit might claim. 

Had God and virtue rais'd the noble flame % 

But ah ! how lewd a fubjed has he fung. 

What Yik obfcenity profanes his tongue^ F. Ltvit* 

AMONG thofe^ whofc hopes of diftin&ion, or 
richest arife from an opinion of their intcU 
leftual actainmentSj it has been^ from age mzgc, an 
eftabliftied cuftom to complain of the ingratitude of 
mankind to their inftruftors^ and the difcouragement 
which men of genius and ftudy fuffer from avarice 
and ignorance, from the prevalence of falfe tafte, 
and the encroachment of barbarity. 

Men are mod powerfully affcfted by thofc evils 
which themfelves feel, or which appear before their 
own eyes; and as there has never been a time of 
fuch general felicity, but that many have failed to 
obtain the rewards to which they had, in their own 
judgment^ a juft claim, fome offended writer has 
always declaimed, in the rage of difappointment^ 
aga'mft his age or nation ; nor is there one who has 
not fallen upon times more unfavourable to learning 
than any former century, or who does not wifli, that 
lie had been refcrved in the infenfibility of non-exift- 
ence to fome happier hour, when literary merit (hall 
no longer be defpifedj and the gifu and carefles of 

mankind 
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mankind (hall recompenfe the toils of iludy^ and add 
luilre to the charms of wit. 

Many oLthefe clamours are undoubtedly to be 
confidered only as the burfts of pride never to be fa^r^ 
tisfied^ as the prattle of affedbation mimicking dif- 
treflcs unfcit, or as the common-places of vanity 
folicitous for fplendour of fentence% and acutenefs 
of remark. Yet it cannot be denied that frequent 
difcontent muft proceed from frequent hardfliips, 
and though it is evident, that not more than one 
age or people can dcfcrve the cenfure of being more 
averfc from learning than any other, yet at all times 
knowledge muft have encountered impediments, and 
wit beei||nortified with contempt, or haraffed with 
perfecution. 

It is not neccflary, however, to join immediately 
in the outcry, or to condemn mankind as pleafed 
with ignorance, or always envious of fuperior abili*. 
ties. The miferies of tlie learned have been related 
by thcmfelves, and fince they- have not been found 
exempt from that partiality with which men look 
upon their own actions and fufferingli we may con-* 
elude that they have not forgotten to deck ^their 
caufe with the brighteft ornaments, and ftrongeft 
colours* The logician collected all his fubtilties 
when they were to be employed in his own defence % 
and the mafter of rhetorick Exerted againft his adver^ 
fary all the arts by which hatred is embittered^ and 
indignation inflamed. 

To believe no man in his own caufe, is the ftand- 
ing and perpetual rule of diftributive juftice. Since 
therefore^ in the controverfy between the learned and 
th^ir enemies^ we have only the pleas of one party, 

P 3 ^l 
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of the party more able to delude our underftandiogs, 
and engage our paflfions, we mud determine our opi'» 
ni6n by fadts unconteftcd^ and evidences on each fide 
allowed to be genuine. 

By this procedure, I know not whether the ftu* 
dents will find their caufe promoted, or the compaf- 
fion which they cxpe6k much increafed. Let their 
conduA be impartially furveycdj let them be al* 
lowed no longer to dired attention at their pleafure9 
by expatiating on their own deferts ; let neither the 
digriity of knowledge overawe the judgment, nor the 
graces of elegance feduce it. It will then, perh^>s» 
be found, that they were not able to produce claims 
to kinder treatment, but provoked the 4Uamitic9 
which they fuffered, and feldom wanted friends, but 
when they wanted virtue. 

That few men, celebrated for theoretick wifdom» 
live with conformity to their precepts, muft be rea- 
dily confeflfed j and we cannot wonder that the in* 
dignation of mankind rifes with great vehemence 
againft thofe, who negled the duties which they ap- 
pear to know with fo ftrong conviction the neceflSty 
of performing. Yet fince no man has power of 
acting equal to that of thinking, I know not whe* 
chcr the fpeculatift may not fometimes incur cenfures 
too fcvcrc, and by thofe, who form ideas of his life 
from their knowledge of his books, be confidered as 
worfe than others, only becaufe he was expefted to 
be better. 

He, by whofe writings the heart is reftified, the 
appetites counteracted, and the paflions reprefled^ 
may be confidered as not unprofitable to the great 
republickof humanity, even though his behaviour 

Ihould 
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fhould not always exemplify his rules. His inftruc- 
tions may difilifc their influence to regions,- in which 
it will not be inquired, whether the author be alius 
an atcTy good or bad ; to times, when all his faults 
and all his follies fhall be loft in forgetfulnefs, among 
things of no concern or imporunce to the world ; 
and he may kindle in thoufands and ten thoufands 
that flame which burnt but dimly in hhnfelf, through 
the fumes of pafllon, or the damps of cowardice. 
The vicious moralift may be confidered as a taper, 
by which we are lighted through the labyrinth of 
complicated pafllons, he extends his radiance further 
than bis heat, and guides all that are within view, 
but bunwonly thofe who make too near appiroaches. 

Yet fince good or harm muft be received for the 
moft part from thofe to whom we are familiarly 
known, he whofe vices overpower his virtues, in 
the compafs to which his vices can extend, has no 
reaibn to complain that he meets not with afie£kion 
or veneration, when thofe with whom he pafles his 
life arc more corrupted by his praftice than enlight- 
cAed by his ideas. Admiration begins where ac- 
quaintance ceafes ; and his favourers are diftant, but^ 
his enemies at hand. 

Yet many have dared to boaft of neglefted merit, 
and to challenge their age for cruelty and folly, of 
whom it cannot be alleged that they have endea- 
voured to increafe the wifdom or virtue of their 
leaders. They have been at once profligate in their 
lives, and licentious in their compofitions i have not 
only forfaken the paths of virtue, but attempted to 
hire others after them. They have fmoothed the 
road of perdition^ covered with flowers the thorns of 
% D 4 ^J^'Ax.^ 
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guili^ and taught tcmpution fweeter notcs^ foftcr 
blandilhments^ and ftrongcr allurements. 

Ic has been apparently the fettled purpofe of fome 
writersi whofe powers and acquifitions place them 
high in the rank of literature, to fet fafhion on die 
fide of wickednefs ; to recommend debauchery aod 
lewdnefs> by aflbciating them with qualities moft 
likely to daazkl the difcernment, and attraft the m^ 
fe^ions i and to (how innocence and goodnefs widi 
fuch attendant weakneflfes as neceflarily ezpofe chcnaT 
to contempt and derifion. 

Such naturally found intimates anK>ng the cor- 
rupt, the thoughtlefs, and the intemperate ; pafled 
their lives amidft the levities of fportive id^ds, or 
the warm profeflions of drunken friendlhipi and 
fed their hopes with the promifes of wretchest whom 
their precepts had taught to feoff at truth. But 
when fools had laughed away their fprightlinefs, and 
the languors of excefs could no longer be relieved^ 
they faw their prote6tors hourly drop away» and 
wondered and (lormed to find themfelves abandoned. 
Whether their companions perfifled in wickednefl^ 
or returned to virtue, they were left equally withouc 
afliflance i for debauchery is fclfiih and negligent^ 
and from virtw the virtuous only, can expe& re« 
gard. 

It is faid by Flcnu of Catiline, who died in the 
midft of flaughtcred enemies, that bis diMtb bad bim 
illufirious^ bad ii ban Juffcred for bis country. Of 
the wiu who have languiOicd away life under the 
prcffurcs of poverty*, or in the rcftleflhefsof fufpenic, 
carcflcd and rejefted, flattered and defpifed, as they 
were of more gr Icfs ufip to tb^c who (Wed them- 
felves 
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fdves tbcir patrons^ it might be obfcrvcd, that their 
miferies would enforce compaflion, had they been 
brought upon them by honefty and religion. 

The wickednefs of a loofe or profane author is 
more atrocious than that of the giddy libertine, or 
drunken ravifhcr, not only bccaufe it extends its 
efie£fcs. wider, as a peftilence that taints the air is 
moredeftrudive than poifon in/uf«A in a draught, 
but Becaufe it is committed with cool deliberation. 
By the inllantaneous violence of defire, a good man 
may fometimes be furprifed before - refle£Uon can 
come to bis refcue; when the appetites have 
ftrengthcned their influence by habit, they arc not 
eafily rejGifted or fupprcffed j but for the frigid villany 
of ftudious lewdnefs, for the calm malignity of la- 
boured impiety, what apology can be invented? 
What puniflimcnt can be adequate to the crime of 
him who retires to folitudes for the refinement of 
debauchery; who tortures his fahcy, and ranfacks 
his memory, only that he may leave the world lefs 
virtuous than he found it ; that he may intercept the 
Itopes of the rifmg generation; and fpread fnares 
for the foul with more dexterity ? 

What were their motives, or what their excufcs, 
is below the digpnity of reafon to examine. If having 
cxtinguilhcd in themfclvcs the diftinftion of right 
and wrong, they were infcnfible of the mifchief 
which they promoted, they deferved to be hunted 
down by the general compaft, as no longer partak- 
ing of focial nature; if influenced by the corrup- 
tion of patrons, or readers, they facrificed their 
ftwn convi£tions to vanity or intereft, they were to 
l)e abhorred with jpMtc acrimony than he that mur- 
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dcrs for pay ; fince they committed greater crimes 
without greater temptations. 

Of him^ to whom much is given, much JbaJl it 
required. Thofe^ whom' God has favoured with 
fuperior faculties» and made eminent for quickncfs 
of intuition^ and accuracy of diftin&ions^ will cer- 
uinly be regarded as culpable in his eye, for defcAs 
and deviationf. wtiich, in fouls lefs enlightentd^ 
may be guiltlefs. But, furely> none can think with« 
out horror on that man*s condition, who has been 
more wicked in proportion as he had more means of 
excelling in virtue, and ufed the light imparted from 
heaven only to cmbellifh folly, and fhed luftre upon 
crimes. 



Numb. 78. Saturdat^ December 15, 1750. 

■ ■ M9rs /9la/aittmr 

^mmmtmlafimt k^mimmm ctrfm/cuJm. JuT. 

Death oiij this mjftenoos truth unfolds. 

The mighty foul how (mall a body holds* Drtdiv. 

CORPORAL fenfation is known to depend fo 
much upon novelty, that cuftom takes away from 
many things their power of giving pleafure or paiiu 
Thus a new drcfs becomes eafy by wearing it, and 
the palace is reconciled by degrees to dtfhes which at 
firft difguftcd it. Tlut by long habit of carrying 
a burden, we lofe^ in great pan, our fenfibility of 
its weight, any man may be convinced by putting 
on for an hour the armour of o# aoccftors i for he 

wUl 
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will fcarcely believe that men would have had much 
inclination to marches and battles, encumbered and 
opprefled, as he will find himfelf, with the ancient 
panoply. Yet the heroes that overrun regions, and 
ftormed towns in iron accoutrements, he knows not 
to have been bigger, and has no reafon to imagine 
them ftronger than the prefent race of men; he there- 
fore mull conclude, that their peculiar powers were 
conferred only by peculiar habits, and that their fa- 
miliarity with the drefs of war enabled them to move 
in it with eafe, vigour, and agility. 

Yet it feems to be the condition of our prefent 
ftate, that pain fhould be more fixed and permanent 
than pleafure. Uneafinefs gives way by flow de- 
grees, and is long before k quits its pofTeffion of the 
fenfory ; but all our gratifications are volatile, va- 
grant, and eafily diflipated. The fragrance of the 
jefTamine bower is lofl after the enjoyment of a few 
moments, and the Indian wanders among his native 
fpices without any fenfe of their exhalations. It is, 
indeed, not necefTary to fhew by many inflances what 
^ all mankind confefs, by an inceffant call for variety, 
and refHefs purfuit of enjoyments, which they value 
only becaufe unpofiefTed. 

Something fimilar, or analogous, may be obferved 
in efiedts produced immediately upon the mind 5 no- 
thing can flrongly flrike or affed us, but what is rare 
or fudden. The moft important events, when they 
become familiar, are no longer confidered with won- 
der or folicitude, and that whkji at firft filled up our 
whole attention, and left no. place for any othp: 
thought, is foon thruft afide into fome remote rego- 
litory of the mind, fad lies among other lumber of 

the 
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the memory, overlooked and negleded. That far 
the mind rriembles the body, but here' the fiuulimde 
is at an end. 

The manner in whidfc external force ads opoa 
the body is very little fubjeft to the regulation of the 
will ; .no man can at pleafurc obtund or invigorate 
his fenfes, prolong the agency of any impulfe, or 
continue the prefence of any image traced upon the 
eye» or any found infufed into the ear. But our 
ideas are more fiibjeff to choice ; we can call them 
before us, and command their ftay, we can facilitate 
and promote their recurrence, we can either repreis 
their intrufion, or haften their retreat. It is there* 
fore the bufmefs of wifdom and virtue, to McGt 
among numberlefs obje^ ftriving for our notice^ 
fuch as may enable us to exalt our reafon, extend 
our views, and fecure our happincfs. But this choice 
is to be made with very li|^e regard to rarenefs or 
frequency j for nothing is Valuable merely becaufe it 
is either rare or common, but becaufe it is adapted 
to fome ufeful purpofe, and enables us to fupply • 
fome deficiency of our nature. 

Milton has judicioufly reprefcnted the father of 
mankind, as feized |fith horror and aftonifhment at 
the fighc of death, exhibited to him on the mount 
of vifion. For furely, nothing can fo much diihirb 
the pafTions, or perplex the intelledls of man, as the 
difruption of his union with vifible nature ; a fepara* 
tion from all that has hitherto delighted or engaged 
him J a change not pply of the place, but the man* 
fier of his being ; an entrance into a ftate not fimply 
which he knows not, but which perhaps he has not 
faculties to know; an immediate ind perceptible com* 

muni'* 
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munication .with the fupreme "Being, and> what is 
above all diftrefsful and alaiming, the final ientence, 
and unalterable allotment. 

Yet we to whom the ihQ||Lners of life has given 
frequent occafions of contemplating mortality, can^ 
without emotion, fee generations of men pafs away, 
and are at leifure to eftablifli modes of forrow, and 
adjufl: the ceremonial of death. We can look upoa 
funeral pomp as a common fpe&acle in which we 
have no concern, and turn away frooi it to trifles and 
amufementSy without dejedion of look, or inquie* 
tude of heart. ^ 

It is, indeed, apparent from the conftitution of the 
world> that there mud be a time for other thoughts ^ 
and a perpetual meditation ypoil the laft hour, how- 
ever it may become the foHtude of a monaftery, is 
inconfifteot with ma^ duties of common life. But 
furely the remembrance of death ought to predomi- 
nate in our minds, as an^bitual and fettled prin- 
ciple, always operating, though not always perceiv-- 
cd ; and our attention fhould feldom wander fo far 
^ft^m our own condition, as not to be recalled and 
fixed by fight of an event, which muft foon, we 
know not how foon, happen likewife to ourfelves, 
and of which, though we cannbt appoint the time, 
we may fecure the consequence* 

Every inftance of death may juftly awaken our 
fears and quicken our vigilance, but its frequency 
fo much weakens its efFeft, that we are feldom 
alartned unlefs fome clofe conn<9iiion is broken, fome 
fcheme fruftratcd, or fome hope defeated. Many 
therefore feem to pafs on from youth to decrepitude 
inthout any refle&ion on the 9nd of life^ b^caufe they 

are 
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are wholly involved Kthin themfdves, and look 00 
others jln^ as inhabitants of the comoion eaith, 
without any expefbuion of receiving good, or inten- 
tion of beftowing it. ^ 

Events, of which we confefs the importance, ex- 
cite little fcnfibility, unlefs they aflfeft us more near- 
ly than as fharers in the common intereft of man- 
kind ; that defire which every man feels of being re- 
membered and lamented, is often mortified when we 
remark how litde concern is caufed by the eternal 
departure even of thofe who have pafled their lives 
with publick honours, and been diftinguilhed by ez« 
traordinary performances. It is not poflible to be 
wgarded with tenderne(s except by a few. That 
merit which gives greatnffs and renown, diffufes its 
influence to a wide cocBpafs, but a£ls weakly on 
every fingle breaft 1 it is placfd at a diftance from 
common fpeftators, and jbines like one of the re- 
mote ftars, of which the lipit reaches us, but not the 
heat. The wit, the hero, the philofopher, whom 
their tempers or their fortunes have hindered from . 
intimate relations, die, without any other efFeft than^ 
that of adding a new topick to the converfation of 
tbe day. They imprefs none with any frefli convic- 
tion oCthe fragility of our nature, bccaufe none had 
any particular intereft in their lives, or was united to 
them by a reciprocation of benefits and endear- 
ments. 

Thus it often happens, that thofe who in their 
lives were applauded and admired, are laid at laft 
in the ground without the common honour of a 
ftone; becaufe by thofe excellencies with which 
many were delighted, none had been obliged, and, 

though 
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though they had many to celelyate they had none to 
love them. ^ 

Cuftom fo far regulates the fentimentsi at leaft of 
common minds, that I believe men may be generally 
obferved to grow lefs tendef as they advance in age. 
He, who, when life was new, melted at the lo6 of 
every companion, * can look in time, wit^ut con- 
cern, upon the grave into which his laft friend was 
thrown, and into which himfelf is ready to fall ; not 
that he is more willing to die than fomierly, but that 
he is more familiar to the death of others, and there- 
fore is not alarmed fo far as to confider how much 
nearer he approaches to his end. But this i| to fub- 
mit tamely to the tyranny of accident, and to fufFcr 
our reafon to lie ufelefs. Every funeral may juftly 
be confidered as a fummons to prepare for that (late, 
into which it fliews us that we muft fometime enter ; 
and the funlmons is fllore loud and piercing, as the 
event of which it warns *Us is at lefs diftance. To 
negleft at any time preparation for death, is to fleep 
on o«ii poft at a fiege, but to omit it in old age, is to 
'Heep at.an attack. » 

It has always appeared to me one of the moft ftrik- 
ing paffages in the vifions of ^evedo^ which ftigf- 
matifes thofe as fools who complain that they, failed 
of happinefs by fudctfn death. " How," fays he, 
*' can death be fudden to a'being who always knew . 
*< that he mud die, and that the time of his death was 
" uncertain?" "" 

Since bulinefs and gaiety are always drawing our 
attention away from a future (late, fome admonition 
is frequently necefTary to recal it to our minds, and 
what can more properly renew the imprcffion than 

the 
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the examples of mortality which every day fuppGes ? 
The grAit incentive to virtue is the refledion that we 
muft die ; it will therefore be ufcful to accuftom our- 
felves, whenever we fee a funeral, to confider how 
foon we may btf added to the number of thofewhoCe 
probation is paft, and whofe happinefs or mifcry 
ihall endtfre for ever. 



Numb. 79. Tuesday, December 18, I750« 

•* 

^mm'fitft noftrum itcipi Fahullum^ quid 

MirmriSf JmU f Simfer Scnus b§M9 tiro tft^ MarT • 

You wonder Pvc fo little wit, 

Friend John^ fo often to be bit,—* 

None better guard againft a cheat 

Than he who is a kxuve complete. F. Livf s* 

SUSPICION, however neceflary it may be 
to our fafe paflfage through ways befet )iii all 
fidci by fraud and malice, has been always con^ 
iidered, when it exceeds the common meafures, as a 
t||^en of depravity and corruption; and a Grttk 
writer of fentcnces has laid down as a (landing maxim^ 
that be who Relieves not another \m bis oath, knows bim^ 
Jelf to be perjured. 

We can form our opinions of that which we know 
not, only by placing ft in comparifon with fome- 
thing that we know^ whoever therefore is over-run 
with fufpicion, and detedls artifice and ftratagem in 
every propofal, muft either have learned by experi- 
ence or obfervation the wickednefs of mankind, and 
6 beea 
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been taught to avoid fraud b/;having often fuffered 
or fcen treachery, or he muft derive his judgment 
from the confcioufnefs of his own difpofition, and 
impute to others the fame inclinations, which he feels, 
predominant in himfelf^ « 

To learn caution by turning our eyes upon life^ 
and obferving the arts by which negligence is fur-, 
prifcd, timidity overborne, and credulity amufed, 
requires either great latitude of convcrfe and long 
acquaintance with bufmefs, or unconnmon aftivity 
of vigilance, and acutenefs of penetration. When 
therefore a young man, nq$ diftinguiflied by vigour 
df intelleft, comes into the world full of fcruples 
and diffidence ; makes a bargain with many provi- 
fional limitations; hefitatcs in his anfwer to a com- 
mon qucflion, left more fhould be intended than he 
can immediately difcover ; has a long reach in de- 
tedling the projefts of his acquaintance j confiders 
every carefs as an aft of hypocrify, and feels neither 
gratitude nor affeftion from the tendernefs of his 
frien^jl becaufe he believes no one to have any real 
tendernefs but for himfelf ; whatever expeAatyns 
this early fagacity may raife of his future eminence 
or riches, I can fcldom forbear to confider him a^ At* 
wretch incapable of generofity or benevolence, as a 
villain early completed beyond the need of common 
opportunities and gradual temptations. 

Upon men of this clafs inftruftion and admoni- 
tion are generally thrown away, becaufe they con- 
fider artifice and deceit as proofs of underftanding; 
tlffj are milled at the fame time by the two great 
ieducers of the world, vanity and intereft, and not 
only look upon thofe who ad: with opennefs and con- 

Voi,,VI* E fidence. 
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fidencCi as condemned by their principles to obfcu- 
rity and want, but as contemptible for narrownefs 
of comprchenfionj Ihortx>efs of Tiewsj and flownef^ of 
contrivance^ 

The world htf been long aitfufed with the mentioa 
of policy in publick tranfa&ions, and of art in priyaft 
aflfaars; they kave been confidered as the effe6b of 
great qualities, and as unattainable by men of the 
common level : yet I have not found many perform- 
ances either of art or policy, that required fuch 
ftupendous efforts of Intelled, or might not have 
been cfft&cd by falfehoQ|^ and impudence, withou| 
Ac affiftanee of any other powers. To profefs whj| 
he does not nokean, to promife 1?hat he cannot per- 
form, to flatter ambition with profpeds of promotion, 
and mifery with hopes of relief, to footh pride with 
appearances of fubmilfiony and appeafe enmity by 
blandifliments and bribes, can furely imply nothing 
* more or greater than a mind devoted wholly to its 
own purpofes, a face that cannot blulh, and a heari 
that cannot feel. ' • 

%hefe pradlices are fo mean and bafe, that he who 
finds in himfclf no tendency to ufe them, cannot 
J^^illfily believe that they are confidered by others with 
lefs dcteftation ; he therefore fuffcrs himfelf to dum- 
ber in falfe fecurity, and becomes a prey to thofe 
who applaud their own fubtilty, becaufe they know 
how to (leal upon his fleep, and exult in the fuccefs 
which they could never have obuined, had they not 
attempted a man better than themfelves, who was, 
hindered from obviating their ftratagems, not hf 
follyj but by innocence. 

Sufpicum 




Sufpicioh is, indeed, a temper fo uneafy and reft- 
ic(k| that it is very juftly appointed the concomitant 
of guilt. It is faid, that no torture is equal to the 
inhibition of fleep long cohtinued -, tf pain^ to which 
{kc ftate of that nian bears a very exa£t analogy, who 
tlarcs ncVcr give reft to his vigilance and circum- 
fpeftioD, but confiders himfclf as furrounded by fccrct 
foes^ and fears to intr.uft his children, or his friend, 
with the fecret that throbs in his breaft, and the 
anxieties that break into his face. To avoid, at this 
cnce, thofe evils to whiA eafine& and friendfhip 
^ht have expofcd him> is furely to buy fafety ac 
too d^ar a rate^ and in the language of the Roman 
fadrifi, to five life by lofing all for which a wife n:aa 
would live. 

When in the diet of the 6erman empire^ as Ca- 
merariui relates, the princes were once difplaying, 
their felicity, and each boafting the advantages of 
his own dominions, one who poffefTed a country not 
remarkable for the grandeur of its cities, or the fer* 
tilicy of its foil, rofe to fpeak, and the reft lifteAtd 
bepfrecn pity and contempt, till he declared, in ho- 
nour of his territories, that he could travel througS* ' 
ijhcm without a guard, and if he was weary, fleep in 
fafety Upon the lap of the firft man whom he ^ould 
meet; a commendation which would have been ill ex«» 
changed for the bipaft of palaces, paftures, or ftreams. 
Sufpicion is not lefs an enemy to virtue than to 
happinefs : he that is already corrupt is naturally 
fuMcious, and he that becomes fqfpicious will quick- 
ly dc corrupt. It is too common for -lu to learn 
&e frauds by which ourfelves have fuffered i men 
"wfaQ arc once pcrfuadcd that deceit will be employed 
* E 2 t.%ivt& 
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tgainft themj fometimes think the fame arts juftified 
By the ncceffity of defence. Even they whofe virtM 
h too well eflablifiied to give way to example^ or be 
Ihaken by fophiftry, muft yet feel their love of man- 
kind dlminilhed with their efleem^ and grow left 
iealous for the happinefs of thofe by whom they 
imagine their own happinefs endangered. 

Thus we find old age^ upon which fufpiclon has 
been ftrongly impreffed by long intercourfe with the 
world, inflexible and fevere, not eafily foftened by 
fubmilfion^ melted by complaint, or (ubdued by fup- 
plication. Frequent Aperience of counterfeittil 
miferits, and diffembled virtue, in time overconflR 
that difpofition to tendernefs and fympathy, which H 
fo powerful in our younger years, and they that hap- 
pen to petition the old for compaflion or afllftancej 
are doomed to languish without regard, and fuflfer 
for the crimes of men who have formerly been found 
undeferving or ungrateful. 

Hiftorians are certainly chargeable with the de- 
pravation of mankind, when they relate without 
cenfure thofe ftratagems of war by which the virtues 
of an enemy are engaged to his deftruftion. A (hip 
tomes before a port, weather-beaten and fliattcred, 
and the crew implore the liberty of repairing thcif 
breaches, fupplying themfclvcs with ncceflfaries, oi* 
burying their dead. The humanity of the inhabit- 
ants inclines them to confcnt, the (Irangers enter 
the town with weapons concealed, fall fudclcnly 
upon their benefaftors, deflroy thofe that make 
refiftance, and become mafters of the place ; Wty 
return lyjnlc rich with plunder, and tiicir fucccfs is 
recorded to encourage imitation. 

fiuC 
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But furely war has its laws^ and'ought to be con- 
luded with fomc regard to the univerfal intereft pf 
Tiu. Thofe may juftly be purfucd as enemies to 
he community of nature, who fuffer hoftility to va- 
^e the unalterable laws of right, »d purfue (heir 
ji^vate advantage by means, which, if once cfta- 
>li(hed, muft deftroy kindnefs, cut off from every 
nan all hope^ of affiftance from another, and fill 
;he world with perpetual fufpicion and implagablp 
malevolence. Whatever is thus gained ought to 
yc reftored, and riiofe who have conquered by fuch 

eachery may be juftly denied the prOtedion of th^ir 
:ivc country. 

Whoever commits a fraud is guilty not only of 
lie particular injury to him whom he deceives, but 
^f the diminution of that confidence which confti- 
utes not only the eafe but the exiftence of fociety. 
fie that fuffers by impofture has too often his virtu© 
norc impaired than his fortune. But as it is necef- 
^ not to invite robbery by fupinenefs, fo it is our 
iuty not to fupprefs tendernefs by fufpicion ; it is 
letter to fuffer wrong than to do it, and happies to 
le (bmetimes cheated than not to truft. 
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Numb. 8o. Saturday, D^cen^i^ 22, I75<v 

Fi^s ut aha flit nive caniiJnm 
SoraAcy mc jam fuftineant 9hju 

Silnftr labprantii ^--^ HoB* 

Behold yon mountain's hoary heiglity ^ 

Made higher with new mounts of (how ; 

Again behold the winter's weight 
Opprcfs the lab'ring woods below. DftrnMki 

• 

AS providence has made the human foul 11^ 
active being, always impatient for noyeltl^ 
and ilruggling for fonnethiiig yet unenjoyed with 
unwearied progreffion, the world fcems to have beci^ 
eminently adapted to^this difpoBtion of the mindi 
it is formedto raife expe6tations by conftant vicilC- 
tudcs, and to obviate fatiecy by perpetual change. 

Wherever we turn our eyes, we find fomething to 
revive our curiofity, and engage our attention. In 
the du(k of the morning we watch the rifing of the 
fun^ and fee the day diverfify the clouds, and opca 
new profpefts in its gradual advance. After a few 
hours> we fee the fliades lengthen, and the light de- 
cline, till the (ky is rcfigncd to a multitude of fliin- 
ing orbs different from each other in magnitude and 
fplendour. The earth varies its appearance as we 
move upon iti the woods offer their (hades, and 
the fields their harvefts; the hill Batters with an 
rxtenfivc view, and the valley invites with Ihelterj 
fragrance, and flowers. 

The poets hawc numbered among the felicities of 
the golden age, an exemptipn from the change of 

(caUbnSj 
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fczfonsy and a perpetuity pf fpring ; but I am not 
certain that in this ftate of imaginary happinefs they 
have made fufficient proyifion for th^i iofatiable de- 
mand of new gratifications^ which ieems particularly 
to characterize the nature of man. Our fenfe of 
delight is in a great meafure comparative^ and arifes 
at once from the fenfations which we feel^ and tholc 
which we remember: Thus eafe after torment is 
pleafure for a time, and we are very agreeably re- 
created, when the body^ chilled with the weather, 
i^gfadually recovering its natural tepidity ; but the 
jpy ceafes when we h^ve forgot thiicold, we mufi 
ikll below eafe again, if we delircr to rife above it^ 
and purchafe new felicity by voluntary pajn. It is 
therefore not unlike}y, that however the fancy may 
be amufed with the defcripticjp of regions in which 
no wind is heard byt the gentle zephyr, and no 
fcenes are dilplayed but vallies ename^ed with un,- 
fading flowers, and^wpods waving their perennial 
yerdure, we ihould foqn grow weary of uniformity, 
find our thoughts languifh for want of other fub* 
jcAs, call on heaven for our wonted round of fea« 
ipos, and think ourfelves liberally recompenfed for 
the inconyeniencies of fummer and winter, by new 
ppxeptions of the calmnefs and mildqefs ^f the in- 
termediate variation^. 

Every feafon has its particular ppwer of ftriking 
the mind. The nakednels and afpe^cy pf the wintry 
world always fills the beholde^ with pcnfive and pro- 
found aftonifhment ; as the variety of the fcene is 
leflened, its grandeur is increafed -, and the mind is 
fwelled at once by the mingled idras of the prefent 
flid the paft, of the beauties wtalich have vanifhed 
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from the eyes, and the wafte and defolatioh that tie 
now before thcnri. 

It is obferved hy^Milten, that he who negleds to 
vifir the country in fpring, and rejefts the pleafuro 
that are then in their firfl: bloom and fragrance, is 
guilty oi ftillemiefs againji nature. If we allot dif- 
ferent duties to different feafons, he may be charged 
with equal dilbbcdience to the voice of nature, who 
looks on the bleak hills and leaflefs woods, without 
ferioufnefs and awe. Spring is the fcafon of gaiety 
and winter of terror ; in fpring the heart of tranqtiu-^ 
lity dances to the melody of the groves, and the eye 
of benevolence fparkles at the fight of happinefs and 
plenty : Ip the winter, compaffion melts at univerfal 
calamity, and the tear of foftnefs darts at the wailingt 
of hunger, and the cries of the creation in diftrefs. 

Few minds have much inclination to indulge 
heavinefs and forrow, nor do I recommend theai 
beyond the degree neceffary to maintain in its full 
vigour that habitual fympathy and tendernefs, which, 
in a world of fo much mifery, is neceflary to the 
ready difcharge of our mod important duties. The 
winter therefore is generally celebrated as the proper 
fcafon for domeftick merriment and gaiety. We 
are feldom invited by the votaries of pleafure to look 
abroad for any other purpofe, than that we may 
flirink back with more fatiifaction to our coverts, 
and when wc have heard the howl of the temped, 
and felt the gripe of the frod, congratulate each 
other with more gladnefs upon a clofe room, an eafy 
chair, a lar^c fire, and a fmoking dinner. 

Winter brings natural inducements to jollity and 
convcr.ation. Diftrencct, wc know, arc never fo cf- 

fcAually 
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fcftually laid aflecp, as by fome common calamity : 
An enemy unites all to whom he threatens danger* 
The rigour of winter brings generally to the fame 
fire-fide thofe, wjio, by the oppofition of inclina- ' 
tions^ or difference of employment, moved in vari- 
ous direftions through the other parts of the year ; 
and when they have met, and find it their mutual 
intereft to remain together, they endear each other 
by mutual compliances, and often wifli for the con- 
tinuance of the focial feafon, with all its bleakqefs 
and all its fcverities. 

To the men of ftudy and imagination the winter 
is generally the chief time of labour. Gloom and 
filence produce compofure of mind, and ♦)nccntra- 
tlon df ideas ; and the privation of external pleafure 
naturally caufes an effort to find entertainment 
within. This is the time in which thofe, whom li- 
terature enables to find amufements for themfelves, 
have more than common conviftions of their own 
happinefs. When they are condemned by the ele- 
ments to retirement, and debarred from moft of the 
xJiverfions which are called in to affift the flight of 
time, they can find new fubjedts of enquify, and pre- 
ferve themfelves from that wearinefs which hangs 
always flagging upon the vacant mind. 

It cannot indeed be expefted of all to be poets and 
philofophers ; it is neceflfary that the greater part of 
mankind fhould be employed in the minute bufinefs 
of common life; minute, indeed, not if we confider 
its influence upon our happinefs, but if we refpeft 
the abilities requifite to conduft it. Thefe mull 
nccpflarily be more dependent o^ accident for the 
means of fpending adrecably thole hours which their 

occupations 
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occupations leave unengaged, or nadire obliges them 
to allow CO relaxation. Yet eiren on thefe I would 
willingly imprefs fuch a fenfe of the yalue of time^ as 
rnay incline them to find out for their carelefs hours 
amufements of more ufe and dignity tKan the com- 
mon games, which not only weary thg mind without 
improving it, but ftrengthen the pafllons of envy amd 
avarice, and often lead tq fraud and to pcofufion, to 
corruption and to fuin. It is unworthy of a reafoo* 
able being to fpend any of the little time allotted us^^ 
without fome tendency, either dired or oblique, to 
the end of our exiftence. And though every moment 
(:annot be laid out on the formal and regular im« 
provQoient of our knowledge, or in the (b^ed prac* 
tice of a moral or religious duty, yet none iho«ld bt 
fo fpent as to exclude wifdom or virtue^ or pa(s with- 
out pollibility of qualifying us more or lefs for tht 
better employment of thofe which arc to come. 

It is fcarccly poflible to pafs an hour in honeft con^ 
vcrfation, without being able when we rife from it, 
to pleafe ourfclves with having given or receive4 
fome advantages ; but a man may (hufl^e cards, o^ 
rattle dice, from noon to, midnight, without tracing 
any new idea in his mind, or being able to recolle& 
the day by any other token than his gain or lofs, and 
a confufed remembrance of agitate^ pafBons, and 
clamorous altercations^ 

I lowever, as experience is of more weight than pre- 
cept, any of ifly readers who are contriving how tq 
fpend th^ dreary months before them, may confider 
which of their paft amufcmcnts fills them now with 
the greatcft fatisfa^ion, and refolve to repeat thofe 
gratifications of i||lch the pleafurc is moft durable* 
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^ear, and^joft. 

AMONG qucftions lyhich hayc been difcufle4 
Ifntithpqt any approach to decifion, may benum-^ 
|>ered the precedency or fuperior excellence of one 
yirtue to another, which has longfurniftiedafubjeft 
of difpute to men whofe leifurc fent them out into 
the intellcftual world in fearch bf employment, an4 
ip^ho have, perlfiaps, been fometimes witl^beld^from 
the praftice of their favourite duty, by zeal for it^ 
advancement, and diligence in its celebration. 
The intricacy of this difpute may be alleged as ^ 

5 roof of that tendernefs for mankind which provi- 
cnce has, I think, univerfally difplayed, by making 
attainmirnts eafy in proportion as they are neceflary^ 
That all the duties of morality ought to bepraftifed, 
is without difficulty difcoverable, becaufe ignorance 
or uncertainty would immediately involve the world, 
in confufion s^nd diftrefs ; but which duty ought to 
he moft efteemed, we may continue to debate, with- 
out inconvei^ience, fo all be diligently performed 
03 there is opportunity or need : for upon prafticc, 
not upon opinion, depends the happincfs of man- 
kind j and controverfies, merely fpccchative, are of 
fmair importance in themfelves, however they may 
have fometimes heated ^ difputant, or provoked a 
fadion. - - 

Of 
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Of the divine author of our religion it is impof- 
fible to pcrufe tne evangelical hiftories, %ithout ofc^ 
fcrving how little he favoured the yanity of inquifl* 
tivencfb ; how much more rarely he condefcended to 
fatisfy curiofity, than to relieve diftrcfsj and how 
much he dcfired that his followers liquid rather ex* 
eel in goodncfs than in knowledge. His precepts 
tend immediately to the reftiBcation of the moral 
principles, and the diredion of daily conduct, with- 
out oftentation, without art, at once irrefragable and 
plain, fqch as well-meaning fimplicity may readily 
conceive, and of which we cannot miftakethe mean- 
ing> but when we are afraid to find it. 

The mcafure of juftice prefcribed to us, in our 
tranfadlions with others, is remarkably clear and 
comprelienfivc : IVbatJoever ye would that men fl^Id 
d9 unto youy even Jo do unto tbent. A law by which* 
every claim of right may be immediately adjufted, 
as far as the private confcience requires to be inform- 
ed i a law, of which every man may find the expoft- 
tion in his own breaft, and which may always be ob- 
fervcd without any other qualifications than honefty 
4>1 intention, and purity of will. 

Over this law, indeed, fome fons of fophiftry 
have been fubtle enough to throw mifts, which have 
darkened their own eyes. To perplex this univer- 
fal principle, they have enquired whether a man, 
confcioust to himfclf of unreafonuble wilhes, be 
bound to gratify them in another. But furely there 
needed no long deliberation to conclude, that the 
defirest which are to be confidered by us as the 
meafure of right,^ muft be fuch as we approve, 

1 that wc ought to pay no regard to thofe ex- 

pedtationii 
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negations in others which we c^demn in our- 
ieitcs, ana which, however they may intrude upon 
dur imagination, we know it our duty to rcfift and 
fi^pprefs. 

C3nc of the moft celebrated cafes which have been 
produced as requiring fome (kill in the direftion of 
confcicnce to adapt them to this great rule, is that of 
a criminal afking mercy of his jtidge, who cannot 
but know, that if he was in the ftate of the fuppll- 
cant, he fliotlld defirc that pardon which he now dc-. 
liies. The difficulty of this fophifm Will vanifh, if 
'^c remember <hat the parties ahc, in reality, oi^one 
fide the criminal, and on the other the community, 
bf which the magiftrate is only the rtiinlfter, and by 
which he is intruded With the piiblick fafety. The 
rtiaflftrate, therefore. In pardohing a man unworthy 
of pardon, betrays the triift With which he is in- 
-^efted, gives away what is f ot his own, and, appa- 
rently, does to others what he would not that others 
ihould do to him. Even the c6mmunity, whofe 
i*ight is ftill greater to arbitrary grants of mercy, is 
bound by thofc laws which regard the great repub- 
lick of mankind, and cannot juftify fuch fofbearance 
as may promote wickednefs, and leflen the general 
Confidencfc and fecuHty in which all have an equal 
intereft, and Which all are therefore bound to rhain- 
tain. For this reafon the ftate has not a right to 
creft a general fanftuary for fugitives, or give protec- 
tion to fuch as have forfeited tfieir lives by crimes 
agalnft the laws of common morality equally ac- 
knowledged by all nations, becaufe no people can^ 
without infradlion of the univerfal league of focial 

beings. 
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beings> incite. By profpefb of impunif^and faftf^* 
thofe praftices in another dominioo, which chef* 
would themfclves punifh in their own. 

One occarion of uncertainty and hefictcionj m 
thofe by whom this great rule has been commented 
and dilated, is the confufion of what the exa£^er ca» 
fuifts are careful to diftinguifh, deih ^f jufiite and 
debts of charity. The immediate and primaiy inten* 
tion of this precept, is to eftablilh a rule of juftice) 
and I know not whether invention, or fophiftry, can 
ftart a fingle difficulty to retard its application, when 
it if thus exprcfTed and explained, let every mam 
allow the claim of right in another^ which he Jbould 
think himfelf entitled to make in thi like circufffiances. 

The difchatge of the debts of charity, or diBies 
which we owe to others, not merely as required by 
juftice, but as diftatcd by benevolence, admits* in 
its own nature greater complication of circumftanceSf 
and greater latitude of choice. Judice is indifpen- 
fably and univerfally neceflary, and what is nece(^ • 
fary muft always be limited, uniform, and diftinft. . 
But bene^cenccy though in general equally enjoined 
by our religion, and equally needful to the concilia- 
tion of the divine finvour, is yet, for the moft parc» 
with regard to its fingle a£ts, elective and voluntary* 
We may certainly, without injury to our fellow-be- 
ings, allow in the diftribution of kindnefs fomething 
to our affections, and change the meafure of our li« 
berality, according to our opinions andprofpefts, our 
hopes and fcai . . This rule therefore is not equally 
determinate antl abfolute with refpeA to offices of 
kindnels^ and acts of liberality^ becaufe liberality 
5 and 
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and kindnefsj abfolucely determined, would lo(e 
•' tttkir nature? for how could wc be called tenderi or 
chariuble, for giving that which we are pofidvely 
forbidden to withhold ? 

Vet even in adjuftihg the extent of our benefi- 
cence no other meafure can be taken than this pre- 
cept affords us, for we can only know what others 
fuffer or want, by confidering how we (hould be^af- 
fcGtcd in tHe fame (late i nor can we proportion our 
afliftance by any other rule than that of doing what 
we ihould tben expeA from others. It indeed gene- 
rally happens that the giver and reqeiver diffe^in 
their opinions of generofity; the fame partiality to 
his own intereft inclines one to large Expectations, 
and tht a|^r to fpari'ng diftributions. Perhaps the 
infirouty of human nature will fcarccly Tuffer a man 
groaning under the preflTure c(f diftrefs, to judge 
rightly of the kindnefs of his^friends, or think they 
have done enough till his deliverance is completed ; 
not therefore what we tnight wi(h, but what wd 
could demand from others, we are obliged to grants 
(ince, though we can eafily know how much we 
' might claim, it is impofiible to determine what we 

fhould hope, 
p But in all enquiries concerning the pra6tice of vo- 
luntary and occafional virtues, it is fafeft for minds 
not opprefled with fuperditious fears to determines 
againft their own inclinations, andfecure tbemfelves 
from deficient, by doing more than they believe 
ftridUy neceflary. For of this every man may be 
certain, that, if he were to exchange conditions with 
lus dependent^ he (hould expert more than, with 
the utmoft ezenion of his ardour^ he now will pre- 
vail- 
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vail upon himfelf to perform ; and when reafon has 
te fettled rule^ and oUr^aflions are ftriHng to mif^ 
lead us> it is furely the part of a wife man to err on 
the fide of fafety. 



Numb. 82. Saturday, December 29, ijs^ 

Ommia Caftor imit^ fi^ fi^ ^ •mnia n/tndmf. Maet* 

Who buys without difcrction, buys to fell. 

To tbe R A M B L E R* 

SIR, ^ 

IT will not be neceflary to folicit yoilr gdoA^will 
by any formal preface, when I have informed 
you, that I have long been known as the moft la- 
borious and zealous virtuolb that the prefent age has 
had the honour of producing, and that inconvenkn** 
cies have been brought upon me by an unextinguifli*^ 
able ardour of curiofity, and an unfhaken pericve*- 
rancc in the acquifition of the produftions of art and 
nature. 

It was obfcrved, from my entrance into the worlds 
that 1 had fomething uncommon in my difpofition» 
and that there appeared in me very early tokens of 
fuperior genius. I was always an enemy to trifles 1 
the playthings which my mother bedowed upon mc 
I immediately broke, tliat I might difcover the me« 
thod of their (trufbure, and the caufes of titftir mo- 
.fionsi of all the toys with which children are de- 
6 lighted 
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lightM I valued only my coral^ and as foon as I could 
fpnk, aflced^ like Pierefc^ innumerable queftions' 
which the maids about me could not refolve. As t 
grew older I was more thoughtful and ferious^ and 
inftead of amufing myfelf with puerile di^er(ions> 
made collections of natural rarities, and never walk- 
ed into the fields without bringing home ftones of re-^^ 
markable forms, or infe&s of fome uncbmmon fpecies* 
I never entered an old houfe, from which I did not' 
take away the painted glaia^ and often lamented that 
I wa$ not ihe of that happy generation who demo* 
lifhed the convents and monafteries, and broke win« 
dows by law. 

Being thus early poflefled by a tiAe for folid 
knowledge I paflfed my youth with very little dif« 
turbance frofti paflions and appetites, and having 
no pleafure in the company of boys and girl% who 
talked of plays, politicks, fafbions, or love, I car* 
ried on my enquiries with inceflant diligence, aftd 
hzA amaffed more ftones, mofles, and Ihells, than art 
tol>e found in many celebrated colleftiffis, at an age 
in which the gregteft part of young men are ftudy* 
ing under tutors, or endeavburing to recommend 
themfelvei to notice by their drefs, their aiqi and 
their levities. 

When I was two and twenty years old, I be* 
came, by the death of my father, poflefled of a 
fmall eftate in land, with a very large fum of 
money in the publick funds, and muft confefs that I 
did im much lament him, for he was a man of mean 
parts J^ent rather upon growing rich than wife. He 
once Netted at ^ cxpenc£ of only ten fiiillings, 
which he happened to overhear me offering for the 

Vol. VI. t fting 
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fiing of a hornet, though it was a cold xnoul fuflmiert 
IB which very few hornets had been feen. He olica 
rccorrinrier*dcd to me the ftudy of phyiick, ia lidiidit 
fiiid he, yuu may ar once gratify your curiofity after 
naturalliiilory, and increafe your fortune by bcacfii* 
ing mankind. I heard him, Mr. RsmUcr^ widi 
pity, ar«d as there was no profpect of elevating a mzAd 
fonr.cd to grovel, fuffercd him to pleafc himfclf viih 
hoping tiiat I fhould fome time follow his advice. 
Por you know that there are men, with whom, whea 
they have once fettled a notion in their Jicads^ it is 
to very little purpofe to difpute. 

Bcinp; now left wholly to my own inclinations^ I 
very foon enlarged the bounds of my curiofity, and 
contented myfclf no longer with fuch rarities as re- 
quired only judgment and induilr)*, and when once 
founds might be had for nothing. I now turned 
my thoughts to Ex^iicis and JrJi^jutj, and became 
((jbWcU known, for my generous patronage of ing^« 
nious men, that my levee was crowded with vifitants, 
loinc to fee.my mufcum, and others to increafe^cs 
rreafures, by felling mc whatever they had brought 
from other countries. 

I had always a contempt for that narrownefs of 
conception, which contents itlclf with cultivating 
fume finglc corner of the field of fcience; I cook 
ihc whole region into my view, and wilhed it of yet 
jircater extent. Bi*: no man's power can be equal to 
!'.::> will. I was forced to proceed by flow degrees, 
and to purchafe what chance or kindnefs happened 
to prcfent. I did not however proceed without fome 
defign, or imitate the indifcretion of thofe, iriio be- 
^in a ihot:f.:nd colle^ions, and finilh none. Having 

been 
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been always a lover of geography, I determined to 
coUe^the maps drawn in the rude and barbarous 
times, before any regular furvtfys, or juft obferva* 
tions ; and have, at a great expence, brought toge- 
ther a volume, in which, perhaps, not a fingl^coun- 
try is laid down according to its true fuuation, and by 
which, he that defires to know the errors of the an- 
cient geographers may be amply informed. 

But my ruling pafBon is patriotifm : my chief care 
has been to procure the produdbs of our own country 1 
and ay Alfrtd received the tribute of the Welch in 
wolves heads, I allowed my tenants to pay their 
rents in butterflies, till I had exhaufted the papilio- 
naceous tribe. I then direftcd them to 'the purfuit 
of other animals, and obtained, by this eafy method, 
moftof the grubs and infefts, which land, air, or 
water can fupply. I have three fpecies of earth- 
worms not known to the naturalifts, have difcovered 
a new ephemera, and can fhew four wafps that were 
taken torpid in their winter quarters. I have, from 
my own ground, the longed blade of grafii upon re- 
cord, and once accepted, as a half year's rent for a 
field of wheat, an ear containing more- grains than 
had been fcen before upon a fingle ftem. 

One of my tenants fo much neglected his own 
intcreft, as to fupply me, in a whole fummer, with 
only two horfe- flies, and thofe of little more than 
the common pze; and I was upon the brink of 
feizing for arrears, when his good fortune threw a 
white #ole in his way, for which he was not only 
forgiven, but rewarded. 

Theic, howevy, were petty acquifitions, and 
made at fmall expence ; nor fhould I have ventured 

Fa to 
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to rank myfelf among the virtuofi without better 
claims. I have fuffered nothing worthy the WtgmA 
of a wife man to efcape my notice : I htve ran* 
facked the old and the new worlds and been equally 
attentive to pad ages and the prefent. For the illuf* 
tracion of ancient hlftory, I can (hew a marble^ of 
which the infcription, though it is not oow legtble» 
appears^ from fome broken remains of the letters, to 
have been Tn/can, and therefore probably engraved 
before the foundation of Rome. I have two pieces 
of porphyry found among the ruins of Epbefusp and 
three letters broken off by a learned traveller from 
the monuments of Perfepolis i a piece of (tone which 
paved the Areopagus of Atheus^ and a plate without 
figures or charaders, which was found at C^riMib, 
and which I therefore believe to be that metal which 
was once valued before gold* I have fand gathered 
out of the Grankusi a fragment of Tn^an^t bridge 
over the Danubei fome of the mortar which cemented 
the wacercourfe of Tarquin ^ a horfefliqe brokeii on 
the Flaminian way ; and a turf with five daifies dug 
from the field of Pbarfalia. 

I do not wilh to raife the envy of unfuccefsful 
collectors, by too pompous a difplay of my fcien- 
tifick weahh, but cannoc forbear to obferve, that 
there are few regions of the globe which are not ho- 
noured with fome memorial in my cabinets. The 
Perfian monarchs are faid to have boafted the great* 
nefs of tl.flr empire, by being ferved at their tables 
with drink from the Ganges and the DannbePl can 
(hew one vial, of which the water was foroierly an 
icicle on the crags ofCMUcaJns^ an4 another that con- 
tains what once was fnow on the top of Atlas % in a 
5 third 
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third is dew bruflied from a banana in the gardens oC 
fj^aioMi and> in another^ brine that has rolled 'A 
the Pacifick ocean. I flatter myfelf that I am writ- 
ing to a man who will rejoice at the honouf which 
my labours have proctired to my country; and 
therefore I fiiall tell you that Britain can> by my 
tcare, boaft of a fiiail that has crawled upon the wall 
of China ; a huniming bird which an American fh-in- 
ceis wore in her ear % the tooth off an elephant who 
cmified the queen of Siam i the ikin of an ape that 
was kept in the palace of the great mogul ; a ribbon 
that adorned one of the maids of a TurkiJhfvXtznzi 
and a fcymitar once wielded by a foldier of Abas the 
gieat. 

In coUeAing antiquities of every country, I have 
been careful to chufe only by intrinfick worth; 
and real ufefulnefs> without regard to party or .opi- 
nions. I have therefore a lock of.Ctomweirs hair 
in a box turned from a piece Af th6 royal oak ; and 
keep in the fame drawers, fand fcraped from thf 
coffin of king RUbardy and a commiflion figned by 
Henry the fcventh. I have equal veneration for the 
niff of Elizabeth and the (hoe of Mary of Scotland y 
and (hould lofe, with like regret, a tobacco-pipe of 
Raleigh^ and a ftirrup of i^ing James. I have paid . 
the fame price for a glove of Lewisy and a thimble 
of queen Mary ; for a fur cap of the Czar^ and a boot 
of Ckarles of Sweden. 

You will eafily imagine that thefe accumulations 
were ribt made without fome diminution of my for- 
tune, |pr I was fo well known to fpare no cod, that 
at every falc fonne bid againft me for hire^ fome 

F 3 for 
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« . ^r fporty and (bme for malice ; and if I aflced d^ 
^ price of any thing, it was fufficient to double die 
demand. For curiofity, trafficking thus witk ava- 
rice, the wealth of India had not been enough i and 
1, by little and little, transferred all my money from 
the funds to my clofet : here I was inclined to ftop, 
tnd live upon my eftate in literary leifure, but 
the fale of the HarUian colledion (hook my re(blu- 
tion: I mortgaged my land and purchafed thirty 
medals, which I could never find before. I hspr «. 
length bought till I can buy no longer, and thr 
cruelty of my creditors has feized my repofitory ; I ' 
am therefore condemned to difperfe what the labour 
of an age will not reaflemble. I fubmit to that ^ich 
cannot be oppofed, and Ihall, in a (hort time, declare 
a fale. I have^ while it is yet in my power, (ent you 
a pebble, picked up by Tavemier on the banks of 
the Ganges i for frhich I defire no other recompence 
than that you will racommend my catalogue to the 
publick. 

QuisoyiLics. 
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Numb. 83. TuEsiyAY, Ja»tfary 1, 1750. 

l^ifi utile ift ^wd facias ftulta eft gloria. P*\^»- 

All ufclefs fcicncc is an empty boall. 4^ 

THE publication of the letter in my laft papfr, . 
has naturally led me to the confideration ut 
^iMiat third after curioQties, which often draws con'.* 
^ tempt and ridicule upon itfelf, bu% which is perhaps 
no otherwife blameable^ than as it wants thofe cir- 
cumllaotial recommendations which add luftre evea 
to moral excellencies^ and are abfolutely neceffiiry to 
the grace and beauty of indifferent a6tions« 
. Learning confers fo much fuperiority on thofe who 
pofiefs itj that they might probably have efcaped aU 
cenfure had they been able to agree among them* 
felvesi but as envy and cornpetition have divided 
the republick of letters into fadions^they have nc^ 
glefted the common intereft; each has called in 
foreign aid, and endeavoured to ftrengthen his own 
caufe by the frown of power, the hifs of ignorancet 
and the clamour of popularity. They have all en** 
gaged in feuds, till by mutual hoiiilities they dcv 
moliihed thofe outworks which veneration had raifed 
for their fecurity, and expofed themfelves to barba- 
rians, by whom every region of fciencc is eqvally 
laid wafte. 

Between men of different ftudies and profeifions, 
may be obferved a conftant reciprocation of re- 
proaches. The collector of Ihells and ftoncs^ derides 

JF 4 the 
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the folly of him who paftcs leaves and flowers upoo 
pq^er, pleafcs himfelfwith colours that arepcrcepd- 
hly fadingi and amafles with care whac cannot be 
prefenred** The hunter of infedts ftands amazed 
that any man can wade his Ihort time upon lifelcls 
matter^ while many tribes of animals yet want their 
iteory. Every one is inclined not only to promote 
hfs own ftudy^ but to exclude all others from regardi 
'tnd having heated his imagination with fbme fa- 
vourite purfuit, wonders that the reft of mankind 
are not feized with the fame paflion. ^ 

There are, indeed, many fubjeds of ftudy which * 
feem but remotely allied to ufeful knowledge, and 
of little importance to happinefs or virtue 5 nor is it 
eafy to forbear fome fallies of merriment, or exprei^ 
fions of pity, when we fee a man wrinkled with at* 
tenaofii and emaciated with folicitude, in the invefti- 
gation of queftions, of which, without vifible incon- 
venience, the wofid nuy expire in ignorance. Yet 
it is dangerous to difcourage well-intended labours, 
or innocent cmiofltyi for he who is employed in 
fearches, which by any dedu6tion of confequences 
tend to the benefit of lifcj is furely laudable, in com- 
parifon of thofc who fpcnd their time in counterad- 
ing happinefs, and filling the world with wrong and 
^ danger, confufion and rcmorfc. No man can per- 
form fo little as not to have reafon to congratulate 
himfelf on his merits, when he beholds the multi- 
tudes that live in total idlenefs, and have never yet 
endeavoured to be ufeful. 

It is impofTiblc to determine the limits of enquiry, 
or to forefce what confequences a new difcovery may 
produce. He who fuffcrs not his faculties to lie 

• torpid. 
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torpid, has a chance, .whatever oc his employment, 

of doing good to his fellow-creatures. The man 

that firil ranged the woods in fearch of medicinal 

iprings, or climbed the mountains for falutary plants, 

has undoubtedly merited the gratitude of pofterity, 

how much foever his frequent mifcarriages might ex* 

cite the fcorn oflfis cotemporaries. If what appeafh 

little be univerfally defpifed, nothing greater can be 

attained^ for all that is great was at firft little, and' 

rofe to its prefent bulk by gradual acceflionSj and 

accumulated labours; 

Thofe who lay out time or m^ney in aflembling 
matter for contemplation, are doubtlefs entitled to 
fome degree of refpeft, though in a flight of gaiety it 
be eafy to ridicule their treafure, or in a fit of ful- 
lennefs to defpife it. A man who thinks only on 
the particular objeft before him, goes not away 
much illuminated by having enjoyed the privilege of 
handling the tooth of a (hark, or the paw of a white 
bear 1 yet there is nothing more worthy of admira- 
tion to a philofophical eye, than the ftru^lure of 
animals, by which they are qualified to fupport life 
in the elements or climates to which they are appro- 
priated s and of all natural bodies it muft be gene* 
rally confeffed, that they exhibit evidences of iivs 
finite wifdom, bear their teftimony to the fupremc 
reafon, and excite in the mind new raptures of gra« 
titude, and new incentives to piety. 

To colledt the produftions of art, and examples 
of mechanical fcience or manual ability, is unquef- 
tionably ufcful, even when the things themfclves are 
of fmall importance, becaufe it is always advantage- 
ous to know how far the human powers have pro- 
* ceedcd. 
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cccdcd, and how much experience has found to be 
within the reach of diligence. Idlenefs and timidity 
often defpair without being overcome, and forbear 
attempts for fear of being defeated i and wc may pro- 
mote the invigoration of faint endeavours, by fhew« 
ing what has been already performc^. It may (bme- 
times happen that the greateft efforts of ingenuity 
have been exerted in trifles ; yet the fame principles 
tnd expedients may be applied to more valuable pur- 
pofes, and the movements, which put into aAion 
machines of no ufe but to raife the wonder of igno- 
rance, may be employed to drain fens, or manufac- 
ture metals, to aflift the architeft, or prefcrvc the 
failor. 

For the utenflls, arms, or dreffts of foreign na- 
tions, which make the greateft part of many collec- 
tions, I have little regard when they are valued only 
becaufe they are foreign, and can fug^eft no inv 
provemcnt of our own praftice. Yet they are not 
all equally ufclcfs, nor can it be always fafely deter- 
mined, which fhould be rejcfttd or retained : for 
they may foinetimes uqexpeftcdly contribute to the 
illuftration of hiftory, and to the knowledge of the 
natural commodities of the country, or of the genius 
and culloms of its inhabitants. 

Rarities there are'of yet a lower rank, which owe 
tiicir worth merely to accident, and which can con- 
\ry no inr'onnation, nor I'atisfy any rational defirc. 
Siuii are many fragments of antiquity, as urns and 
pill cb of pavement i and things held in veneration 
only for having been once the property of fomc 
eminent perfon, as the armour of King Henry \ or for 
kaving been ufcd on fume remarkable occafion, as 

' the 
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the lantern of Gay Faux. The lofs or prcfervation 
of thefe feems to be a thing indifferent, nor can I 
perceive why the poiTeffion of them fhould be con 
veccd. Yet, perhaps, even this cuyofity is implanted 
by nature ; and whA I find Tully confeffing of him- 
fclf, that he could not forbear at Athens to vifit the 
walks and houfes which the old philofophers had fre- 
quented or inhabited, and recolleft the reverence 
which every nation, civil and barbarous, has paid to 
the ground where merit has been buried, I am afraid 
to declare againft the general voice of mankind, 
and am inclined to believe, that this reg^d, which 
^e involuntarily pay tp the meaneft relique of a man 
great and illuftrious, is intended as an incitement to 
labour, and an encouragement to expeft the fame 
renown, if it be fought by the fame virtues. 
* The virtuofo therefore cannot be faid to be wholly 
iifelefs I but perhaps h6 may be fometimes culpable 
for confining himfelf to bufinefs below his genius^ 
and lofing in petty fpeculationsj thofe hours by 
whicfa^ if he had fpcnt them in nobler ftudies, he 
might have given new light to the intcjleftual world. 
Jt is pever without grief, that I find a aian capable 
of ratiocination or invention enlifting himfelf in this 
fecondarv clafs of learning ; for when he has once 
difcovprec} a method of gratifying his defire of 
eminpnce by expence rather than by labour, and 
known the fweets of a life bleft at once with the eafe 
of idlenefs, and the reputation of knowledge, he will * 
not eafily be brought to undergo again the toil of 
thinking, or leave his toys and trinkets for argu- 
ments and principles^ arguments which require cir- 
cumfpe£lion and vigilance^ and principles which 

cannot 
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cannot be obuinM but by" the drudgeiy of medita*' 
Qon.. He will gladly fhut himfelf up for ever with 
his fliells and medals, like the eompanions of Ufyjitt^ 
who halving tafte<Uhe fruit of Lotos, would not erea 
by the hope of feeing their owifcountry be tempted 

again to the dangers o£ the fea« 

* 

Whofetaftes 

Iniktiite riots in the fwett repafts ; • 

Nor other home nor other care iaiends. 

But qoits his hottfet his country, and his friends. Popti 

Colledions of this kind are of ufe to the learnedi 
as heaps of (tones and piles of tinn^ber are neceffary 
to die architect. But to dig the quarry or to 
fearch the fields requires n Jt much of any qualiy 
beyond ftubborn perfeverance$ and though genius 
muft often lie una£tive without this humble affift* 
ance, yet this can claim little praife, becaufe every 
man can afford it« ' 

To mean Ihiderftandings, it is fufficient honour 
to be numbered amongft the loweft labourers of 
learning I but different abilities mud find different 
taiks. To hew ftone, would have been unworthy 
of Palladio ^ and to have rambled in fearch of (hells 
and flowers^ had but ill fuited with the capacity of 
Nrwton. 
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Numb. 84^ SArv^DAY^anuary s^ ly^i. 

Cunarum fmras motd^^ Charideme, mearum^ 

Et puiri cmftot^ aJJidtaJqui eomis. 
yam mibi nignfcunt ion/a ^aria ^ar^a,-""^ 
Sed tibi won crevi : te nofter 'villicus btmt : 

Ti difptnfator^ te demus ipfa pofuet, 
CorripiSy obfewasy qmenrh^ /u/piria dkeUp 

Et *vix aferulis abfiinet ira manutru Ma&T* 

You rock'd my c^idle, were my guide 
In youth> dill tending at my fide : 
But now, dear fir, my beard is rarowSy 
Still I'm a child to thee aloae. 
Our ftewardy butler, cook and all 
You fright, nay e'en the very wall ; }A . 

You pry, and frown, and growl, and dhide. 
And icarce will lay the rod aiide. F. Li^rif • 

• 

ro the RAMBLJER. 

SIR, 

rO U feem in ^11 your papers ta'1>c an enemy 
to tyranny, and to look with impartiality upoa 
B world ; I (hall therefore lay my cafe before you, 
d hope by your decifion to be fct free from uhrea- 
lable reftraints, and enabled to juftify myfelf 
ainft the accufations which fpite and peevifhneft 
oduce againft me. 

At the age of five years I.^oft my mother, and my 
her being not qualified to fuperintend the educa* 
►n of a girl, committed me to the care of his fitter, 
10 inttrudtcd me with the authority, and, not to 

deny 
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and to *belieire it polfible, that thej who had lind 
loog^ might be miftaken. 

Flavia had read much, and ufed fo often to con- 
Ytrk^n fubjcds of learning) that (he put all the 
men in the county to flight, except the old parlbn, 
who declared himfelf much delighted with her com- 
pany, becaufe (he gave Him opportunities to recol* 
^t& the ftudies of his younger years, and by ibme 
mention of ancient ftory, had made him rub the duft 
off his Htmer, which had lain unregarded in his 
^fet. With Homer, and a thoufand other names 
ifiuniliar to Flavia, I had no ac^aintance, but ^ . 
gan, by comparing her accomplifhments with my 
own, to repine at my eduoition, and wifli that I had 
not been fo long confined to the company of thofe 
from whom nothing but houfewifery was to be 
learned. I then fet myfelf. to perufe fuch books as 
Flavia recommended, and heard her opinion of tl^ir 
beauties and defefks. I faw new worlds hourly 
burfting upon my mind, and was enraptured at the 
profped of diverfifying life with endlefs entertain- 
ment. 

The old lady finding that a large fcreen, which I 
had undertaken to adorn with turkey-work againft 
winter, made very flow advances, and that I had 
added in two months but three leaves to a flowered 
apron then in the frame, took the alarm, and with 

1 the zeal of honeft folly exclaimed againft my new 

quaintance, who had filled me with idle notions, 

turned my head with books. But flie had now 

r authority, for I began to find innumerable 

rs in her opinions, and improprieties in her 

I and therefore thought myfelf no longer 

bound 
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bound to pay much regard to one who knew little 
beyond her needle and her dairy, and who profeiTed 
to think that nothing more is required of a woman^ 
thaA to fee that the houfe is clean, and that the maids 
go to bed and rife at a certain hour. 

She feemcd however to look upon Flavia as fc- 
ducing me, and to imagine that when her influence 
was withdrawn, I (hould return to my allegiance ; 
fhe therefore contented herfelf with remote hints, 
and gentle admonitions, intermixed with fage hifto^ 
rics of the mifcarriages of wit, and difappointments 
of pride. But fincc (he has found, that though Fla^ 
via*is departed, I ftill perfift in my new fcheme, flic 
has at length loft her patience, flie fnatches my book 
out of my hand, tears my paper if ftie finds me writ- 
ing, burns Flavians letters before my face when flie 
can feize them, and threatens to lock me up, and to 
coinplain to my father of my perverfcnefs. If women, 
flic fays, would but know their duty and their in- 
cereft, they would be careful to acquaint themfelves 
with family affairs, and many a penny might be 
faved ; for while the miftrefs of the houfe is fcrib- 
bling and reading, fervants are junketrng, and li- 
nen is wearing out. She then takes me round the 
rooms, fliews me the worked hangings, and chairs of 
tent-ftitch, and afks whether all this was done with 
a pen and a book. 

I cannot deny that I fgmetimes laugh and fome« 
times am fullcn ; but flie has not delicacy enough 
to be much moved cither with my mirth or my 
gloom, if flie did not think the intereft of the fa- 
mily endangered by this change of my manners. 
She had for fome years marked out ygung Mr. 

V9L. VI. C ^rfx. 
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Surly i an heir in the neighbourhood, remarluUc for 
his love of fighting- cocks, as an advantageous 
match j and was extremely pleafed with the civili* 
ties which he ufed to pay me^ till under FlswU\ 
tuition I learned to talk of fubjedls which he could 
not underftand. This, Ihe fays, is the coniequence 
of female (tudy i girls grow too wife to be advifed, 
and too ftubborn to be commanded ; but ihe is rc- 
folved to try who Ihall govern, and will thwart my 
humour till fhc breaks my fpirit. 

Thefe menaces, Mr. RambUr^ fometimes make 
me quite angry ; for I have been fixteen thefe ten 
weeks, and think myfclf exempted from the dcfui- 
nion of a governefs, who has no pretcnfions to more 
fenfe^ or knowledge than myfelf. I am refolved^ 
iince I am as tall and as wife as other women^ to be 
no longer treated like a girl. Mifs FlavU has often 
told me, that ladies of my age go to aflemblies and 
routes, without their mothers and their aunts; I 
ihall therefore, from this time, leave alking advice, 
and refufc to give accounts. I wifli you would ftate 
the time at which young ladies may judge for them« 
felvcsy which I am fure you cannot but think ought 
to begin before fixteen \ if you arc inclined to de- 
lay it longer, I (hall have very iicrlc regard to your 
opinion. 

My aunt often tells me of the aJvantages of ex- 
pericnce. and of the deference due to fcniority ; and 
both lhe» and all the antiquated part of the world, 
talk of the unrcfcrved obedience which they paid to 
the commands of their parents, and the undoubting 
confidence with which they liilencd to their pre- 
cepts s of the terrors which they felt at a frown, 
5 and 
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1 the humility with which they fupplicated for* 
enefs whenever they had offended. I cannot but 
cf that diis boaft'is too general to be true, and 
Tthe young and the old were always at variance. 
ave, however^ told my aunt^ that I will mend 
itfver Ihe will prove to be wrong s but fhe re-- 
rs that (he has reafons of her own, and that (he i$ 
7 to live in an age when girls have the impu- 
ice to a(k for proofs. 

'. beg once agaiDj Mr. Rambler ^ to know whe« 
r I am not as wife as my aunt^ and. whether^ 
yi (he prefumes to, check me as a baby, I may 
: pluck up a fpirit and return her infolence. I 
U not proceed to extremities without your advice^ 
ick is therefore impatiently expected by 

MYRTYJLLA. 

^ S. Remember I sun paft fixteen. 
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Numb. 8^. Tuesday, January 8, lyjt. 

0//tf fi telias fetltrt Cupiuinis atcui 

Contimptitfue jactmt, et Jim tmet fans. Of iBw 

At bufy hearts in vain love's arrows fly ; 
DiiD» fcorn'dy and impotent, his torches lie* 

MANY writers of eminence in phyfick h«?C 
laid out their diligence upon the confidcn- 
tion of thofe diftempers to which men are czpolcd 
by particular dates of life, and very learned trei- 
t!fes have been produced upon the maladies of the 
camp, the fca, and the mines. There arc, indeed, 
few emploj'ments which a man accuftomed to ana- 
tomical enquiries, and medical refinements, would 
not find reafons for declining as dangerous to health, 
did not his learning or experience infonn him, that 
almoft every occupation, however inconvenient or 
formidable, is happier and fafcr than a life of floth. 
The necefTity of a(5bion is not only demonftrable 
from the fabrick of the body, but evident from ob- 
fervation of the univcrfal pradice of mankind, who 
for the prcfcrvation of health, in thofe whofe rank or 
wealth exempts them from the necelTity of lucrative 
labour, have invented fports and diverfions, though 
not of equal ufc to the world with manual trades, 
ytrt of equal fatigue to thofe that pracflife them, and 
differing only from the drudgery of the hufbandmtn 
or manufacturer, as they are afts of choice, and 
therefore performed without the painful fcnfc of com* 

pulfioo. 
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pulfion. The huntfman rifes early, purfues his game 
:hrough all the dangers and obftru£bions of the chace, 
Twims rivers, and icales precipices, till he returns 
iome no lefs harafled than the foldier, and has per- 
laps fometimes incurred as great hazard of wounds 
>r death : Yet he has no motive to incite his ardouri 
be is neither fubjeft to the commands of a general, 
lor dreads any penalties for negleft and difobediehcc; 
iic has neither profit or honour to expcft from his 
gcrils and his conquefts, but toils without the hope of 
mural or civick garlands, and mud .content himfelf 
with the praife of his tenants and companions. 

But fuch is the conftitution of man, that labour 
may be ftyled its own reward ; nor will any external 
incitements be requifite, if it be confidered how much 
bappinefs is gained, and how much mifery efcapcd, 
by frequent and violent agitation of the body. 

Eafe is the mod that can be hoped from a fedentary 
and unaftive habit; eafe, a neutral ftate between 
pain and pleafure. The dance of fpirits, the bound 
of vigour, readinefs of enterprize, and defiance of 
fatigue, are referved for him that braces his nerves, 
and hardens his fibres, that keeps his limbs pliant 
with motion, and by frequent expofurc fortifies his 
frame ^gainft the common accidents of cold and heat. 

With eafe, however, if it could be fecurcd, many 
would be content; but nothing terreftrial can be 
kept at a ftand. Eafe, if it is not rifing into plea- 
fure, will be falling towards pain ; and whatever 
hope the dreams of fpeculation may fuggeft of ob- 
fcrving the proportion between nutriment and la- 
bour, and keeping the body in a healthy ftate by fup- 
plies exa£tly equal to its wafte, we know that, in ef- 

G 3 fcft. 
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fieft, therital powers uncxcited by i..w«ion, gnv 
gradually languid; chat as their vigour f aila» d>* 
ftrudions are generated ; and that from obftniftkMB 
proceed naoft of thofe pains which wear us aw^p 
flowly with periodical tortures, and which, thougli 
^ey fometimes fuflfer life to be long, condemn it » 
be ufekfs, chain us down to the couch of mifery, 
tnd'mock us with the hopes of death. 

Exercife cannot fecure us from that diflolution to 
which we are decreed ; but while the ibul and bod|| 
continue united, it can make the aflbciation plcafio^ 
and give probat^le hopes that they ihall be diqoin^ 
by an eafy feparation. It was a principle among the 
ancients, that acute difeafes ore from heaven, and 
chronical from ourfelves; the dart of death indeed 
falls from heaven, but we poifon it by our ownmif- 
condud ; to die is the fate of man, but to die widi 
lingering anguifh is generally his folly. 

It is neceflary to that perfection of which our pre* 
fent (late is capable, that the mind and body (hould 
both be kept in action } that neither the faculties of 
the one nor of the other be fuffered to grow lax or 
torpid for want of ufe ; that neither health be pur- 
chafed by voluntary fubmiflfion to ignorance, nor 
knowledge cultivated at the exi>ence of that health, 
which muft enable it either to give pleafure to its 
pofTcilor, or afliftance to others. It is too frequently 
the pride of ftudents to defpife thofe amufements 
and recreations, which give to the reft of mankind 
ftrcngth of limbs and chcerfulncfs of heart. Solitiide 
and contemplation are indeed fcldom confiftent with 
fuch (kill in common excrcifes or fports as is neccC* 
fary to make them pra^ifed with delight, and no roan 

is 
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is willing to do that of which the neceflity is not 
prcffingand immediate, when he knows that his auk- 
wardnefs muft make him ridiculous. 

Luderi qui nefdty campeftribus abflinet armisy 

Indo^fufque piUt^ difdvej trochlve quUfcity 

Nofplffa rifum tollant impune corona. HoR. 

He that's unfkilful will not tofs a ball. 

Nor run, nor wreftle, for he fears the fall ; 

He juftly fears to meet dcferv'd difjgrace^ 

And that the ring will hifs the baffled afs. Creech* 



» 



Thus the man of learning is often rcfigned, almoft 
by his own confent, to languor and pain j and while 
In the profecution of his Ilucycs he fuffcrs the weari- 
nefs of labour, is fubjcft by his courfe of life to the 
maladies of idlenefs. 

It was, perhaps, from the obfcrvation of this mif- 
chievous omiflion in thofe who are employed about 
intellectual objefts, that Locke has, in his Syftem of 
Edatation^ urged the neceflity of a trade to men of 
all ranks and profcflions, that when the mind is 
^^rcary with its proper tafk, it may be relaxed by a 
(lighter attention to fome mechanical operation ; and 
that while the vital funftions are refufcitated and 
awakened by vigorous motion, the underftanding 
may be reftrained from that vagrance and diflipatioh 
by which it relieves itfelf after a long intenfenefs of 
thought, unlefs fome allurement be prcfented that 
may engage application without anxiety. 

There is fo little reafon for expefting frequent 
conformity to Locke's precept, that it is not necef- 
fary to enquire whether the praftice of mechanical 
uts might not give occafion to petty emulation, and 

G 4 dcge- 
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degenerate ambition ; and whether, if our divioct 
and phyficians were taught the lathe and the chizxd, 
they would not think more of their tools than dictr 
books ; as Nero neglected the care of his empire for 
his chariot and his fiddle. It is certainly dangerous 
to be too much plcafcd with little things ; but what 
is there which may not be perverted ? Let us remem- 
ber how much worfe employment might have been 
found for thofe hours, which a manual occupatkMi 
appears to engrofs ; let us compute the profit wi||| 
the lofs, and when we refleft how often a genius is 
allured from his uudies, confider likewife that per* 
haps by the fame attraftions he is fometimes with* 
held from debauchery, or recalled from malice, from 
ambition, from envy, and from luft. 

I have always admired the wifdom of thofe by 
whom our female education was inftituted, for hav- 
ing contrived, that every woman of whatever condi* 
tion (hould be taught fome arts of manufa£bure» bf 
which the vacuities of reclufe and domeftick leifure 
may be filled up. Thefe arts are more neceflary as 
the wcaknefs of their fex and the general fyftem of 
life debar ladies from many employments which, by 
diverfifying the circumftances of men, preferve them 
from being cankered by the ruft of their own 
thoughts. I know not how much of the virtue and 
hapi^inefs of the world may be the confcquenceof this 
judicious regulation. Perhaps, the moft powerful 
f.anoy might be unable to figure the confufion and 
fl iJ rhc*- that would be produced by fomany piercing 
.lul viviil undcrlUndings, turned loofe at once 
• ; u\ .an!v.nJ| with no other bufincfs than to fpar* 
juc ar* J intiijjuc, to perplex and to dcftroy. 

6 For 
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For my part, whenever chance brings within my 
obfervation a knot of mifles bufy ac their needles, I 
confider myfelf as in the fchool of virtue; and 
though I have no extraordinary (kill in plain work 
or embroidery, look upon their operations with as 
much fatisfadion as their governefs, becaufe I re- 
gard them as providing a fecurity againft the moft 
dangerous enfnarers of the foul, by enabling them- 
felves to exclude idlenefs from their foliearymomentSj 
fnd with idlenefs her attendant train of paflions, fan* 
ties, and chimeras, fears, forrows, and defires. Ovi4 
^nd Cervantes will inform them thatlove has no power 
but over thofe whom he catches unemployed ; and 
HeUor^ in the ///W, when he fees Andromache over- 
whelmed with terrors, fends her for confolation to 
the loom and the diftaff*. 

It is certain that any wild wi(h or vain imagina^ 
tion never takes fuch firm pofleffion of the mind, as 
when it is found empty and unoccupied. The old 
peripatetick principle, that Nature abhors a vacuum, 
may be properly applied to the intelledt, which will 
embrace any thing, however abfurd or criminal, ra« 
ther than be wholly without ah obje&. Perhaps every 
man may date the predominance of thofe defires that 
difturb his life and contaminate his confcience, from 
(bme unhappy how when too much leifure expofed 
him to their incurfions; for he has lived with 
little obfervation either on himfelf or others,^ who 
does oot know that to be idle ^ to be vicious* 
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NuBiB. 86. Saturday, January 12, 1751. 

Legiiimumfui fiwmm iigitis cmlUmut it our*. Hot. 

By fingers, or by car, wc numbers fcan. EirHiKtrmb 

• 

ONE of the ancients has obfervedj that the bur* 
then of government is encreafed upon princtt 
by the virtues of their immediate predeceflbrs. It 
is, indeed, always dangerous to be placed in a ftatc 
of unavoidable comparifon with excellence, and the 
danger is ftill greater when that excellence is confe* 
crated by death i when envy and intcreft ceaie to ad 
againft it, and thofe paflTions by which it was at firft 
vilified and oppofed, now (land in its defence^ and 
turn their vehemence agaihft honeft emulation. 

He that fucceeds a celebrated writer, has the fame 
difficulties to encounter s he ftands under the (hade 
of exalted merit, and is hindered from rifing to his 
natural height, by the interception of thofe beams 
which fliould invigorate and quicken him. He ap* 
plies to that attention which is already engaged, and 
unwilling to be drawn off* from certain fatisfaftion i 
or perhaps to an attention already wearied, and not 
to be recalled to the fame objedt. 

One of the old poets congratulates himfelf that he 
has the untrodden reuons of Pamaffus before him^ 
and that his garland will be gathered from planu« 
tions which no writer had yet culled. But the imita- 
tor treads a beaten walk, and with all his diligence 
can only hope to find a few flowers or branches un- 
touched 
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touched by his prcdcccflbr, the refufe of contempt^ 
or the omifEons of negligence. The Macedonian 
conqueror^ when he was once invited to heaf a rtitixk 
that fung like a nightingale, replied with contempt, 
«* that he had heard the nightingale herfelf ;" and 
the fame treatment muft every man cxpeft, whofe 
praife is that he imitates another* 

Yet, in the midft of thefe difcouraging refleftions, 
I am about to offer to my reader fome obfervations 
ppon Paradife Lofty and hope, that, however I may 
fall below the illuftrious writer who has fo long die-* 
tated to the commonwealth of learning, my attempt 
may not be wholly ufelefs. There arc, in every agc^ 
new errors to be reftified, and new prejudices to be 
oppofed, Falfe taite is always bufy to miflead thofii 
that are entering upon the regions of learning ^ and 
the traveller, uncertain of his way, and forfakeh by 
the fun, wiH be pleafed to fee a fainter orb arife on 
the horizon, that may refcue him from total darkneisg 
though with weak and borrowed luftre, 

AddiJoHy though he has confidered this poem un^ 
der mod of the general topicks of criticifm, ha$ 
barely touched upon the verfification ; not probably 
becaufe he thought the art of numbers unworthy of 
bis notice, for he knew with how minute attention 
the ancient criticks confidered the difpofltion of fyU 
lables, and had himfelf given hopes of fome metrical 
obfervations upon the great Roman poet ; but being 
the firft who undertook to di%lay the beauties, and 
point out the defefts of Milton^ he had many objects 
at once before him, and paffed willingly over thofe 
which were mod barren of ideas, and required la- 
bour, rather than genius. 

Yet 
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Yet verfification, or the art of modulating his 
numbers, is indifpenfably neccflary to a poet. 
Every other power by which the underllanding is 
enlightened, or the imagination enchanted, may be 
exerciled in profe. But the poet has this peculiar 
fuperiority, that to all the i)owers which the perfec- 
tion of every other compofition can require, he adds 
the faculty of joining mufick with reafon, and of 
ading at once upon the fenfes and the paffions. I 
fuppofe there are few who do not feel themfelvcs 
touched by poetical melody, and who will not con* 
fefs that they are more or lefs moved by the fame 
thoughts, as they are conveyed by different founds^ 
and more affeded by the fame words in one order 
than in another. The perception of harmony is in^ 
deed conferred upon men in degrees very unequal^ 
but, there are none who do not perceive it, or to 
wkom a regular feries of proportionate founds caoooc 
give delight. 

In treating on the verfiBcation of Miltcn I am de« 
firous to be generally underftood, and (hall therefore 
lludioufly decline the dialed of grammarians § 
though, indeed, it is always difficult, and fome^ 
times fcarccly poflible, to deliver the precepts of an 
art, without the terms by which the peculiar ideas 
of that art are expreflfed, and which had not been in« 
vented but becaulV li.c language already in ufe was 
infufficient. If therefore I (hail fometimes feem ob- 
fcure, may be impute^ to this voluntary interdidion, 
4nd to a dcfire of avoiding that ofTcnce which is al* 
ways given by unufual words. 

The hcroick meafure of the Englijh language may 
be properly confidcrcd as pure or mixed. It is pure 

when 
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when the accent refts upon every fecood fyllabk 
through the whole line. 

Courage uncertain clangers may abate. 

But wh6 can heir th* approach of certain fite. 

Drydsk. 
Here love his golden (hafts employs, here lights 
His c6nftant lamp, and w£vcs his pCirple wings. 
Reigns here, and revels ; not in the bought fmile 
Of hirlots, lovelefs, joylefs, iinendear'd. MiLTOtf. 

The accent may be obfcrvcd, in the fccond line of- 
Dryden, and the fecond and fourth q( Milton^ to re- 
pofe upon every fecond fy liable. 

The repetition of this found or pcrcuflion at equal 
times, is the moft complete harmony of which a 
fingle verfe is capable, and (hould therefore be ex- 
actly kept in diftichs, and generally in the laft line 
of a paragraph, that the ear may reft without adjr 
Icnfe of impcrfedion. 

But, to preferve the feries of founds untranfpoied 
in a long compofition, is not only very difficult but 
tirefome and difguftingj for we are foon wearied 
with the perpetual recurrence of the fame cadence.. 
Neceffity has therefore enforced the mixed meafure, 
in which fbme variation of the accents is allowed j 
this, though it always injures the harmony of the 
line confidered by itfelf, yet compenfates the lofs 
by relieving us from the continual tyranny of the 
fame found, and makes us more fcnfible of the har- 
mony of the pure meafure. w 

Of thefe mixed numbers every poet affords us in- 
numerable i'nftances, and Milton feldom has two 
pure lines'together, as will appear if any of his para- 
graphs be read with attention merely to the mufick. 

Thus 
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Thus at dietr flud^ lodge irriT'd, bodi ftoo^ 

Both turn'd, and under €^ptn (ky adorM 

The God that made both Iky, air, earth, and heav'n. 

Which they beheld ; the moon's re(jpkndeot ^obe, 

AmiJlarrjfoU: tbou alfo maJPft tbt nighty 

Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day. 

Which we in our appointed work employed 

Have fini(h*d» happy in our mutual hdp. 

And mtOmal Uve^ tbi ermtm §f M omr Uifi 

Ordain*d by thee ; and this delicious place. 

For us too large; where thy abundance wants 

Part^dbers, and uncrop'd falls to the ground % 

But thou haft promis'd from us two a race 

To fill the earth, who (ball with us extol 

Thy goodnefs infinite, both when we wake^ 

And when we feek, as now,*diy gift of ileep. 

In this ptflage it will be at firft obferved, that aO 
db- lines are not equally harmonious, and upon a 
nearer examination it will be found that onl7 the fifth 
and ninth lines are regular, and the reft are more or 
lefs licentious with refpeft to the accent. In fixne 
the accent is equally upon two fyllables together* 
and in both ftrong. As 

Thus at their fliady lodge arriv*d, UAftni^ 

Bkk turm% and under open fkj ador'd 

The God that made both iky, «/>, iortb^ and heaT'n. 

In others the accent is equall7 upon two fyllables, 
but upon both weak. 



-a race 



To fiU the earth, who (ball with ua extol 
Thy goodnefs in/fat/f, both when we wake, 
JhdwbtmntML^ unow* thygjiftof ikep. 



la 
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In the flrft piur of fylUbles the accent may devUcQ 
from the rigour of exaftnefs, without any nnpleafing 
diminution of harmony^ sis may he obferVed in the 
lines already cited^ and more remarkably in thia> 



-Thou alfo mad'ft the night. 



Afokir omnipotent ! and thou the day. 

But, excepting in the firft pair of fyllables, which 
may be confidercd as arbitrary, a poet who, qpt 
liaving the invention or knowledge of Milion^ haa 
more need to allure his audience by mufical cadences, 
Ihould feldom fufFer more than one aberration from 
the rule in any fingle verfe. . 

There are two lines in this paiTage more remark- 
aU>ly unharmonious : # 

« This delicious place. 

For us too large ; tuhere thy abundance wantf 
Pajtakers, and uncrop'd falls to the ground. . 

Here the third pair of fyllables in the firft, and fourth 
pair in the fecond verfe, have their accents retro- 
grade or inverted ; the firft fyllable being ftrong or 
acute, and the fecond weak. The detriment which 
the mealure fuff^ers by this inverfionof the accents is 
fometim^ lefs perceptible, when the vcrfes are car* 
ried one into another, but is remarkably ftriking in 
this place, where the vicious verfe concludes a period; 
and IS yet more ofFcnfive in rhyme, when we regular- 
ly attend to the flow of every fingle line. This will 
appear by reading a couplet in which Cowley^ an au- 
thor not fufficicntly ftudious of harmony, has com- 
muted the fame fault : 

his harmlefslife 

Does with fubftantial bleflednefs abound. 
And the foft wings of peace cover him round. 

Im 
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In thcfc the law of metre is very grofsly violated bjr, 
mingling, combinations of found direftly oppofite 
to each other, as Helton expreffes in his fonnet^ bf 
committing Jbort and long^ and fetting one part of cfa^ 
meafure at variance with the reft. The ancients, Who 
had a language more capable of variety than ours, 
had two kinds of vcrfc, the lambick^ confifting of 
Ihort and long fyllablcs alternately, from which our 
horoick meafure is derived, and the Trocbaici, con* 
fifting in a like alternation of long and fhort. Thcfc 
were confidered as oppofites, and conveyed the con* 
trary images of fpccd and ilowncfs ; to confound 
them, therefore, as in thefe lines, is to deviate from 
the cftabliflied praftice. But where the fenfes arc 
to judge, authority is not nAeffary, the car is fuf- 
ficient to dcted difTonance, nor (hould I have fought 
auxiliaries on fuch an occafion againft any name but 
that of Milton. 
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Numb. 87. Tuesday, January 15, i75i* 

InmlduSj iracundm^ imrs^ njinofiu^ amafr^ 

AioM M^t^ firms eftt ut u$n mitifcere poffit^ 

Si m9d§ cukmta faiUniim fmmodet aurem. Hoft* 

The flavc to envy, anger, wine, or love. 

The wretch of floth, its e>.ccUcnce fliall prove ; * 

Fiercene^B itielf (hall hear its rage away, 

Wlien Mining calmly to th' indru^ive lay. Francis. 

THAT few things arc *fo liberally bellowed, 
or fquandered wi^ fo little effedbj as good ad^^ 
vice, has been generally obferved; and many fage 
pofitions have been advanced concerning the reafons 
of this cooiplaint, and the means of removing it. It 
is indeed an importan^nd noble enquiry, for little 
would be wanting to the happinefs of life, if every 
man could conform to the right as foon as be was 
ihownit* 

This perverfe negleft of the moft falutary pre- 
cepts, and ftubborn refiftance of th^mofl: pathetick 
perfuafion, is ufually imputed to him by whom the 
counfel is received, and we often hear it mentioned 
as a fign of hopelefs depravity, that though good 
advice was given, it h^ wrought no reformation. 

Others, who imagine themfelves to have quicker 
fagacity and deeper penetration, have found out, 
that the inefficacy of advice is ufually the fault of 
the counfellor, and rules have been laid down, by 
which this important duty may be fuccefsfully per- 

Vol. VI. H formed; 
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formed : Wc arc dircftcd by what tokens to difconr 
the favourable moment at which the heart is dii^ 
pofed for the operation of truth and reafon, wA 
what addrefs to adminider, and with what vehkki 
to difguife ibe catharticks of the foul. 

But, nopvichftanding this fpecious expedient, we 
find the world yet in the fame ftatc ; advice is ftill 
given, but dill received with difguft ; nor has itap« 
peared that the bitternefs of the medicine has bcea 
yet abated, or its power encrcafed, by any noechods 
of preparing it. 

If we confider the manner in which thofe who 
aflume the office of directing the conduft of others 
execute their undertaking, \f, will not be very woo* 
derful that their labours, however zealous or af« 
feftionate, are frequently ufelefs. For what b the 
advice that is commonly given ? A few general 
maxims, enforced with veh|pience and inculcated 
with importunity, but falling for want of particular 
reference and immediate application. 

It is not often that any man can have fo much 
knowledge of another, as is neceflary to make in- 
llruftion ufcfu^ Wc arc fomctimes not ourfelves 
confcious of the original motives of our actions, and 
when we know them, our firft care is to hide them 
from the fight of others, and often from thofc moft 
diligently, whofc fuperiority tithcr of power or 
underftanding may intitlc thtrin to infpeft our livcss 
it is therefore very prubable that he who endeavours 
the cure of our intellectual maladies, miflakes their 
caufe; and tlut his prcfcrij^tions avail nothing, be- 
caufe he knows not \^hich of the palTions or defires 
is vitiated. 

6 Advice^ 
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Advice^ as it always gives a temporary appearance 
of fupcriority, can never be very grateful^ even when 
it is moft neceflfary or mod judicious. But for the 
fame reafon every one is eager to inftrudk his neigh« 
hours. To be wife or to be virtuous, is to buy dig- 
nicy and importance at a high price ; bu^when no- 
thing is neceflary to elevation but detedfcion of the 
follies or the faults of others, no man is fo infenfible 
to the voice of fame as to linger on the ground. 

* Ttntanda via ejl^ qua me ^uo^ue poffim 
ToUiTi humoj, vi£forqui virum volitare per $ra. ViRO« 

New ways I muft attempt, my groveling name 

To raire aloft, and wi«g my flight to fame. Drydek. 

Vanity is fo frequently the apparent motive of 
advice^ that we, for the moft part, fummon our 
powers to oppofe it ^^Wiout any very accurate en- 
quiry whether it is right. It is fufficient that another 
is growing great in his own eyes at our expence, and 
aflumes authority over us without our permiflion > 
for many would contentedly fufFer the confequences 
of their own miftakes, rather than the infolence of 
him who triumphs as their deliverer. 

It ts, indeed, feldom found that any advantages 
are enjoyed with that moderation which the uncer- 
tainty of all human good fo powerfully enforces -, and 
therefore the advifer may juftly fufpeft, that he has 
inflamed the oppofition which he laments by arro- 
gance and fupcrcilioufnefs. He may fufpcft, but 
needs .not haftily to condemn himfelf, for he can 
rarely be certain that the foftcft language or moft 
H 2 humbte 
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humble diffidence would have efcaped refentmeiiri 
fince fcarcely any degree of circumlpedion can jiw» 
vent or obviate the rage with which the flothful, the 
tmpotentj and the unfuccefsful^ vent their difcoiiteat 
upon thofe that excel thenn. Modefty itfelf, if it is 
praifed, will be envied ; and there are minds (b im* 
patient of inferiority, that their gratitude is a fpecks 
of revenge, and they return benefits, not becaufe re* 
oompence is a pleafure, but becaufe obligadon is 4 
pain. 

The number of thofe whom the love ot them* 
felves has thus far corrupted, is perhaps not great i 
but there are few fo free from vanity, u not to diAatc 
to thofe who will hear their inftruftions with a vifiUe 
fenfe of their own beneficence ; and few to whom it 
is not unpleafmg to receive documents, however 
tenderly and cautioufly delivered, or who are aoc 
willing to raife thcmfelves fgpm pupillage, by dif» 
puting the propofitions of their teacher. 

It was the maxim, I think, of Alfb§9ifus of Af^ 
ragon, that dcaJ couirfelUrs are /af eft. The grave 
puts an end to flattery and artifice, and the informa* 
tion that we receive from books is pure from intcreft^ 
fear, or ambition. Dead counfcUors are likewife 
mod inftruclivc; becaufe they are heard with pa* 
ticnce and with reverence. We arc not unwilling 
to believe that man wiferthanourfclvcs, from whofe 
abilities we may receive advantage, without wof 
danger of rivalry or oppofuion, and who affords us 
the light of his experience, without hurting ourcyca 
by fliQics of infolencc. 

By the confultation of books, whether of dead ov 
living authors, many temptations to petulance and 

oppolitioot 
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^loppofition, which occur in oral confcFcnces, ane 
av9iik4* An author cannot obtrude his advice uo* 
aikffdi nor can be often fufpeded of any nialignant 
intention to infult his readers with his knowledge or 
his wit. Yet fo prevalent is the habit of compar- 
ing ourfelvcs with others, while .they ren)ain within 
the reach of our paflionsj, that books are feldom 
jxad mth complete impartiality^ but by thofe from 
mhpm the writer is placed at fuch a difltance that his 
life or death is indifferent. 

Witfffee that volumes may be perufed^ and perufed 
jKfixh attention, to little effed -, and that maxims qf 
j>riudence^ or principles of virtue, may be treafured 
jy9 the memory without influencing the condu6t. Qf 
;the numbers that pafs their lives among books, very 
fjew read to be made wifer or better, apply any ge- 
yocral jcproof of vice to themfelvcs, or try their own 
manners by axioms of juftice. They purpofe either 
IP confume thofe ho^lrs for which they can find no 
other amufement, to gain or preferve that refpeft 
which learning has always obtained ; or to gratify 
their curiofity with knowledge, which, like treafures 
buried and forgotten, is of no ufe to others or them- 
felvcs. 

'* The preacher (fays a French author) may fpend 
^* an hour in explaining and enforcing a precept of 
^' religion, without feeling any impreflion from his 
*' own performance, becaufc he may have no further 
** delign than to fill up his hour.** A ftudent may 
eafdy exhaufl: his life in comparing divines and mo- 
ralifts, without any praftical regard to morality or 
religion ; he may be learning not to live, but to rea- 
fon J he may regard only the elegance of ftyle, juft- 

H 3 nefs 
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nefs of argument, and accuracy of method f and maf 
enable himfclf to criticife with judgment, and dif- 
^ute with fubtilty, while the chief ufe of his volumes 
18 unthought of, his mind is uhaffefted, and hu life 
is unreformed. 

But though truth and virtue are thus frequendj 
defeated by pride, obftinacy, or folly, we arc not al- 
lowed to defert them ; for whoever can fumifh arms 
which they hitherto have not employed, may enable 
them to gain fom^e hearts which would have refiftel 
any other method of attack. Every man of^nius 
has fome arts of fixing the attention peculiar to him- 
felf, by which, honeftly exerted, he may benefit man* 
kind ; for the arguments for purity of life ful of 
of their due influence, not becaufe they have been 
coniidered and confuted, but becaufe they have been 
paiTed over without confideration. To the pofitioi\ 
of TuUyy that if Virtue could be feen, (he muft be 
loved, may be added, that if Truth could be heard, 
|he muft be obeyed. 
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Numb. 88. Saturday; January 19, 175 1. 



Cmm tabulis animum cenforis fumet hontfti : 

Audebit qtuecunque minus fpUnd^ris babtbunty 

AMt Jime ponder e erunt^ et honon indigna fertntur^ 

Verba mo'vere loco^ quam'vis imuita recedant, 

Bt verfeutur adbuc intra penetralia Veftm* HoR. 



■Kt he that hath a curious piece delgn'd. 

When he begins muft take a cenfor's xnind. 

Severe and honefl ; and what words appear 

Too light and trivial, or too weak to bear 

The weighty fenfe, nor worth the reader's care, 

Shak« off; tho' ftubbom, they are loth to move^ 

And tho' we fancy, dearly tho* we love. Caebch. 



\ 



t€ 



€€ 



THERE is no reputation for genius, fays 
^intiliany to be gained by writing on 
things, which, however neceflary, have little 
fplendor or (hew. The height of a building at- 
** trads the eye, but the foundations lie without 
** regard. Yet fince there is not any way to the 
*^ top of fcience, but from the loweft parts, I (hall 
** think nothing unconncftcd with the art of oratory, 
** which he that wants cannot be an orator.'* 

Confirmed and animated by this illuftrious pre- 
cedent, I Ihall continue my enquiries into Milton*s 
art of verfification. Since, however minute the em- 
ployment may appear, of analyfing lines into fyl- 
lables, and whatever ridicule may be incurred by a 
fulemn deliberation upon accents and paufes, it is 
H 4 ccrtaio 
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certain that without this petty knowledge no mtn 
can be a poet ; and that from the proper difpofitioo 
of (ingle founds refults that harmony that adds force 
to reafon> and gives grace to fublimity j that fliackks 
attention, and governs paflions. 

That verfc may be melodious and pleafing, it i^ 
ncceflar)', not only that the words be fo ranged afl^ 
that the accent may fall on its proper .place, but that^ 
the fyllables themfelvcs be fo chofcn as to flon*? 
fmoothly into one another. This is to be effedctfl 
by a proportionafc mixture of vowels and feonfo— 
nants, and by tempering the mute confonants witli^ 
liquids and fcmivowcls. The Hebrew gttammariin» 
^ave obferved, that it is impofllble to pronouDoe twt^ 
confonants without the intervention of a vowel, or' 
without fome cmiffion of the breath between one and 
the other \ this is longer and more perceptible, as 
the founds of the confonants are lefs hariTionicallf 
conjoined, and, by confequence, the flow of the 
vcrfe is longer interrupted. 

It is pronounced by Dryden^ that a line of mono- 
fyllables is alTiofl always harfh. This, with regard 
to onr language, is evidently true, not becaufe mo- 
nofyllablcs cannot compofc harmony, but becaufe 
our monofyllables being of Teutonick original, or 
formed by contraAion, commonly begin and end 
with confonants, as, 

■ Every lower faculty 



Of ftr.ffy uhtrdy they heary fa^ frntU^ touchy tcjl:* 

The diffc-rcnce of harmony arifing principally 
from the collocation of vowels and confonants^ will 

be 
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be fufficiently conceived by attending to the follow- 
ing paffagcs : 

Immortal Jmarant there grows 

And flow'rs aloft, (hading theibunt of life. 
And where the river of blifs through midft of heaven 
Rolls o'er Elyfian fowWs her amber Jlream ; 
With tbefe that never fade, the fpirits elcd 
Bind their rjJpUndent lech inwremVd vAA beams. 

The fame comparifon that I propofc to be made 
bet^A^cn the fourth and fixth veifes of this paflage, 
may be repeated between the laft lines of the follow^ 
ing quotations : 

Under foot the violet. 
Crocus, and hyacinth, vritj^ rich in^lay 
' Br$ider'd the ground, more coloured than with Jfosf 
Of cofUieft emblem. 

Here in cloie recefs, 
Widi flowers, garlands, and fweet-finelling herbs, 
^ Efpoufed Eve iirft deck'd her nuptial bed ; 

^nd heavenly choirs the hymenean fang. 

Milton^ whofc ear had been accuftomed, not only 
to the mufick of the ancient tongues, which, how- 
ever vitiated by our pfx>nunciation^ excel all that are 
now in ufe, but to the foftnefs of the Italian^ the 
moft mellifluous of all modern poetry, feems fully 
convinced of the unfitnefs of our language for 
fmooth verlification, and is therefore pleafed with 
an opportunity of calling in a fofter word to his af* 
fiftance ; for this reafon^ and I believe for this only^ 
be fmnetimes indulges hioiielf Ia ^ loog feriea of 

proper 
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proper names, and introduces them where they add 
little but mufick to his poem. 

The richci* feat 
' Of Atabalipay and yet unfpoird 

Guiana^ whofe great city Gtri§M*s fons 
CM £1 D0rad9.—^ 

The moon The Tu/i'on artift views 

At evening, from the top of Fefih 
Or in Valdamoy to dcfcry new lands. 

He has indeed been more attentive to his^fyl* 
lables than to his accents, and does not often offend 
by collifions of confonants, or openings of voweU 
upon each other, at leaft not more often than other 
writers who have had leli important or complicated 
fubjefts to take off" th<ir care from the cadence of 
their lines. 

The great peculiarity of Milton's verfification, 
compared with that of later poets, is the eliOon of 
one vowel before another, or the fupprefilon of the 
laft fyllable of a word ending with a vowel, when a 
vowel begins the following word. As 

Knowledge— 
OppreflTes elfe with furfcit, and foon turns 
Wifdom to folly, as nourifhment to wind. 

This licence, though now difufcd in Englijb poe- 
try, was praAifed by our old writers, and is allowed 
in many other languages ancient and modern, and 
therefore the criticks on Paradi/e Left have, without 
much deliberation, commended Milton for conti- 
nuing it. But one language cannot communicate 
its rules to another. We have already tried and 

rejected 
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cAcd the hrtamctcr of the ancients, the double 
>fe of the Italians y and the alexandrine of the 
*encb ; and the eliGon of vowels, however graceful 
may feem to other nations, nnay be very unfuitable 
the genius of the Englijh xongue. 
There is reafon to believe that we have negligently 
[t part of our vowels, and that the filent e which 
r anceftors added to mod; 6f our monofyllables, 
IS once vocal. By this detruncation of our fylla- 
», our language is overftocked with confonants, 
d it is more neceffary to add vowels to the begin<^ 
ig of words, than to cut them off from the end, ; 
Milton therefore feems to have fomewhat miftaken 
I nature of our language, of which the chief defeft 
ruggednefs and afperity,*aad has left our harlh ca* 
nces.yet harfher. But his elifions are qpt all 
ually to be cenfured; in. fome fyllables they may 
allowed, and perhaps in a few may be fafeljr imi- 
:cd. The abfciflion of a vowel is undoubtedly 
:ious when it is ftrongly founded, and makes, 
th its aflbciate confonant, a full and audible fyU 

W hat he gives, 
Spiritual, may to pureft fpirits be found, 
Ko ingrateful food, and food alike thefe pure 
Intelligential fubftances require. 

Fruits, Hefpertan fables true. 

If true, here only^ and of delicious tafte. 

Evening now approached. 
For ^ have alfo our evening and our morn. 

Of guefts he makes them flaves^ 
Jfihofpita^/jr, and kills their infant males. 

And 
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And vital Virtsu infus'd, aod vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mafs. 

God made thn of choice l^s own, and of his qmn 
To fcrvc him. 

I believe every reader will agree that in all thofc 
paflkgesy though not equally in all, the mufick is 
injured, and in feme the meaning obfcured. There 
0n other lines in which the vowel is cut oflT, but 
it is fo faintly pronounced in common fpeecb, that 
the lofs of it in poetry is fcarcely perceived ; and 
thereCbre fuch xrompliance with the meafure may be 
allowed. 

Nature breeds 
Perverfe, all monftrous^ all prodigious things^ 
Abominai/f, inuttenMr ; and worfe 
^hui fables yet have feign'd— — - 

■■ From the fliore 

They view'd the vaft immcnfuraii^ abyfs. 

XmpenetraiZr, impal'd with circling fire. 

To none communica^/r in earth or heaven* 

Yet even thefc contraftions encreafe the roughnefs 
of a language too rough already; and though in long 
poems they may be fometimcs fufFered, it never can 
be faulty to forbear them. 

MUtcn frequently ufcs in his poems the hyperme- 
trical or redundant line of eleven fyllables. 

Thus it fhall bcfaU 

Him who to worth in woman ovcr-truft/«/ 
Lets her will rule 

I alfo err*d in OFer*macb admiri/r/. 

Verfes 
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Vcrfcs of this kind *bccur almoft in every page ; 
but though they arc not unpleafing or diflbnant, 
they ought not to be admitted into heroick poetry^ 
fince the narrow limits of our language allow us 
no other diflinftion of epick and tragick meafures> 
than h afforded by thdl liberty of changing at will 
the terminations of the dramatick lines^ and bring* 
ing them by that relaxation ot metrical rigour nearer 
to prole. 
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* 

J>Mki eft defiftri in loco. • HoR. 

Wifdom at proper times is well forgot. * 

T OCKE, whom there is no reafon to fulpeft of 
being a favourer of idlenefs or libertinifm, haa 
advanced^, that whoever hopes to employ any part 
of his time with efficacy and vigour^ mufl: allow fome 
of it to pafs in trifles. It is beyond the powers of 
humanity to fpend a whole life in profound ftudy 
and intenfe meditation, and the molt rigorous ex- 
afters of induftry and ferioufnefs have appointed 
hours for relaxation and amufement. 

It is certain, that, with or without our confcnt^ 
many of the few moments allotted us will Aide im- 
perceptibly away, and that the mind will break, from 
confinemcK to its dated talk, into fudden excurfions. 
Severe ana connefted attention is preferved but for 
a fhort time, and when a man (huts himfelf up in his 
clofetj and bends his thoughts to the difcultlon of any 
5 abftrufc 
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abftrufe queftion, he will fin^is faculties contiauaUf 
ftealing away to more pleaGng entertainments. He 
often perceives himfelf tranfported, he knows hoc 
how, to diftant trafts of thought, and return to hit 
firft objcft as from a dream, without knowing when 
he forfook it, or how long" he has been abftra&cd 
from it. ^ 

It has been obferved that the mod (ludious are not 
always the moft learned. There is, indeed, no greic 
difficulty in difcovering that this difference of profi- 
ciency may arife from the difference of intelledtual 
powers, of the choice of books, or the convenience 
of information. But I believe it likewife frequently 
happens that the moft reclufe are not the moft vigor- 
ous profccutors of ftuJy. Many impofe upon the 
worldj and many upon thcmfclves, by an appearance 
of fcverc and exemplary diligence, when they, in 
reality, give themfclvcs up to the luxury of fancy, 
pleafe their minds with regulating the paft, or plan- 
ning out the future ; place themfelves at will in va- 
ried fituations of happincfs, and (lumber away their 
days in voluntary vifions. In the journey of life fome 
are left behind, becaufc ihcy are naturally feeble and 
flow ; fomc becaufc they mil's the way, and many bc- 
caule they leave it by choice, and inftead of prclnng 
onward with a llcudy pace, delij^ht themfelves with 
momentary deviations, turn afide to pluck every 
flower, and rcpofe in every fliade. 

There is nothing more fatal to a man whofe buG- 
nefs is to think, than to have learned the art of re- 
galing his mind with thofe airy gratificatidfc. Other 
vices or follies are reflraincd by fear, reformed by 
admonition^ or rejefted by the conviftion which the 

com- 
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comparifonof our (fon(||p£fc with that ofothers, may 
in time produce. But this invifible riot of the mind, 
this fccrct prodigality of being, is fecure fron^ de- 
ception, and fcarlefs of reproach^ The dreamer re- 
tires to his apartments, fhuts out the cares and in- 
terruptions of mankind, and abandons himfelf to his 
own fancy; new worlds rife up before him, one 
image is followed by another, knd a long fuccei&on 
of delights dances round him. He is at laft called 
back to life by nature, or by cuftom, and enters 
pecvifh into focicty, becaufe he cannot model it to 
his own will. He returns from his idle excurfions 
with the afperity, though not with the knowledge of 
a ftudent, and haflens again to the fame felicity with 
the eagernefs of a man bent upon the advancement of 
fome favourite fcience. The infatuation ftrengthcns 
by degrees, and, like the poifon of opiates, weakens 
his powers, without any external fymptom of malig- 
nity. 

It happens, indeed, that thefe hypocrites of learn- 
ing are in time detected, and convinced by difgracc 
.and difappointment of the difference between the la- 
bour of thought, and the fport of mufing. But this 
difcovery is often not made till it is too late to reco- 
ver the time that has been fooled away. A thoufand 
accidents may, indeed, awaken drones to a more 
early fenfe of their danger and their fharae. But 
they who are convinced of the neccflity of breaking 
from this habitual drowfinefs, too often relapfe in 
fpite of their refolution ; for thefe ideal feducers arc 
always nearj'iind neither any particularity of time nor 
place is neceffary to their influence ; they invade the 
foul without warning, and have often charmed down 

refift- 
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refiftance before their approach is perceiTed or fot* 
peded. 

This captivity, however, Jt is neceffary for every 
man to break, who b^ any defire to be wife or ufefuli 
to pafs his life with the efteem of others, or to look 
back with fati$fa£lion from his old age upon his ear* 
lier years. In order to regain liberty, he muft iind 
fhe means of flying from himfelf ^ he muft, in oppo-> 
fition to the Sioick precept, teach his defires to fix 
upon external things } he muft adopt the joys and 
the pains of others, and excite in his mind the want 
of focial pleafures and amicable communication. 

It is, perhaps, not impoflible to promote the cure 
of this mental malady, by clofe application to fome 
new ftudy, which may pour in frefh ideas, and keep 
curiofuy in perpetual motion. But ftudy requires 
iblhude, and folitude is a ftate dangerous to thoft 
who are too much accuftomed to fink into themielvct. 
Aftivc employment or publick pleafure is generally 
a neceflfary part of this intelleftual reginnen, without 
which, though feme rcmifTion may be obtained, a 
complete cure will fcarcely be cfFcfted. 

This is a formidable and obftinate difeafe of tho 
intelleft, of which, when it has once become radicate 
ed by time, the remedy is one of the hardeft taflta 
of reafon and of virtue. Its flightcft attacks, there- 
fore, (hould be watchfully oppofcd; and he that finds 
the frigid and narcotick infcAion beginning to feiac 
him, fliould turn his whole attention againft it, and 
check it at the firft difcovery by proper counteract 
tion. * 

The great refolution to be formed, when bappi* 
Bcfs and virtue arc thus formidably invaded, is, that 

no 
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no part of life be fpent \fk a ftate of neutrality or in- 
difierence; but that fome pleafure be found for every 
moment that is not devoted to labour ; and that, 
whenever the neceffary bufinefs of life grows irkfome 
or difgufting, an immediate tranfition be made to di- 
verfion and gaiety. 

After the exeroifes which the health of the body 
requires, and which have themfelves a natural ten- 
dency to aftuate and invigorate the mind, the moft 
eligible amufcment of a rational being feems to be 
that interchange of thoughts which is prafbifed in free 
and eafy converfation ; where fufpicion is banifhed 
by experience, and emulation by benevolence; 
where every man fpeaks with no other reftraint than ' 
unwillingnefs to offend, and hears with no other dif-^ 
pofition than defire to be pleafed. 

There mud be a time in which every man trifles ; 
and the only choice that nature offers us, is, to trifle 
in company or alone. To join profit with pleafure, 
has been an old precept aipong men who have had 
very different conceptions of profit. All have agreed 
that our amufements fhould not terminate wholly in 
the prefent moment, but contribute more or lefs to 
future advantage. He that amufes himfelf among 
well chofen companions, can fcarcely fail to receive, 
from the moll carelefs and obftrepcrous merriment 
which virtue can allow, fome ufeful hints; nor can 
converfe on the mod familiar topicks, without fome 
cafual information. The loofc fparkles of thought- 
lefs wit may give new light to the mind, and the gay 
contention for parodoxical pofition* rcdify the opi- 
nions. 

VoL.VL I This 
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This is the time in which thofe friendfliips dMK 
give happiness or confolationi relief or fccuric]r» are 
generally formed. A wife and good man is never fe 
amiable as in his unbended and familiar interrab. 
Hcroick generoftcy^ or philofophical difcoverics» may 
compel veneration and refpeft, but love always im- 
plies fome kind of natural or voluntary equality, and 
is only to be excited by that levity and cheerfulnels 
which difencumbers all minds from awe and Iblict* 
tude, invites the modeft to freedom, and exalts At 
timorous to confidence. This cafy gaiety is certaia 
to pleafe, whatever be the charafker of him that exem 
it; if our fuperiors defcend from their ctevatioHj we 
love them for leflcning the dillance at which we ate 
placed below them i and inferiors, from whom we 
can receive no lading advantage, will always keep 
4>ur zffc&ions while their fprighdinefs and mirth coni 
tribute to our pleafure. 

Ever)- man finds himfclf differently afleAed by 
the fight of fortreflcs of war, and palaces of pleafurej 
we look on the height and ilrength of the bulwarks 
with a kind of gloomy facisfaftion, for we cannot 
think of defence without admitting images of dan- 
ger ; but we range delighted and jocund through the 
gay apartments of the palace, becaufe nothing is im* 
prcflcd by them on the mind but joy and feftivity. 
Surh is the dirTcfcncc between great and amiable 
•charAClers ; with protcftors we arc fafe, with com- 
panions we are h3j)py. 
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/fff tiJtui lahcr. VlftO. 

What toil in flender things I 

IT is very difficult to write on the minuter parts of 
literature without failing cither to plcafe or in- 
ftnid* Too much nicety of detail difgufts the great- 
eft part of readers, and to throw a multitude of par- 
ticulars under general heads, and lay ddwn rules of 
eztenfive comprehenfion, is to common underftand- 
logs of little ufe. They who undertake thefe fub« 
jc6b are |herefore always in danger, z%, one or other 
inconvenience arifes to their imagination, of frighting 
us with ruggeU Icience, or amufing us with empty * 
found. 

In critictfing the work of Milion, there is, indeed, 
opportunity to interfperfe paflfages that can hardly fail 
to relieve the languors of attention; and fince, in ex-» 
amioing the variety and choice of the paufes with 
which he has diverfified his numbers, it will be ne-* 
cc^ary to exhibit the lines in which they are to be 
found, perhaps the remarks may be well compenfated 
by the examples, and the irkfomenefs of gramnuti* 
cal difquifitions fomewhat alleviated. 

Milton formed his Jcheme of verfification by the 
poets of Greece and Rome, whom, he propofed to him* 
felf for his models, fo far as the difference of his Ian* 
guage from theirs would permit the imitation. There 
are indeed many inconvenieoci^s infcparable from 

I 2 our 
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our hcroick mcafure compared with that of A- 
wter and Virgil i inconveniencics, which it is no re- 
proach to MiiioM notto have overcome, becaufe cbcf 
are in their own nature infuperable; but agiint 
which he has ftrnggled with fo much art and dili- 
gence, that he may at leaft be faid to have deferred 
fucccls. 

The hexameter of the ancients may be confidered 
as confiding of fifteen fyllables, fo melodiouQy dif- 
pofed, that, as every one knows who has examined 
the poetical authors, very pleafing and Ibnorous ly- 
rick mcafures are formed from the fragments of the 
heroick. It is, indeed, fcarce pofTible to break them 
in fuch a manner but that invenias etiam disjeffi mewh' 
bra foit^^ feme harmony will ftill remdn, and die 
due proportions of found will always be difcovered* 
This meafurc therefore allowed great variety of 
paufes, and great liberties of connefting one vrrfe 
with another, becaufe wherever the line was intef^ 
rupted, either part fingly was miifical. But the an- 
cients feem to have confined this privilege to hexa- 
meters ; for in their othcrr mcafures, though longer 
than the Englrjfj heroick, thofe who wrote after the 
refinements of verfification, venture lb feldom to 
change their paufes, that ever)' variation may be fup- 
pofcd rather a compliance with necellity than the 
choice of judgment. 

Miltcn was conftrained within the narrow limits of 
a meafurc not very hannonioua in the utmoll perfec- 
tion ; the fmgle parti^, therefore, into which it was to 
4>c fuuietimes broken by paufes, were in danger of 
Joling the very form of verfe. This ha^, perhaps^ 
£0tm ithftanding all his care, fometimcs happened* 

Aa 
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As harmony is the end of poetical mcafures,-no 
part of a verfe ought to be fo feparated from the 
reft as not to remain (till more harmonious than 
profe, or to fhew, by the difpofition of the tones, 
that it is part of a vcrfc. This rule in the old hexa- 
meter might be eafily obfcrved, but in Englijb will 
very frequently be in danger of violation j for the 
order and regularity of accents cannot well be per- 
ceived in a fucccflion of fewer than three fyllables, 
which will confine the Englijh poet to only five 
paufes I it being fuppofed^ that, when he conneda 
one line with another, he ftiould never make a full 
paufe'at Icfs diftance than that of three fyllables from 
the bcginnjng or end of a verfe. 

That this rule fjiould be unjverfally and indifpen- 
fably eftabliftied, perhaps cannot be granted ; fome- 
thing may be allowed to variety, and fomething to 
the adaptation of the numbers to the fubjcd ; but 
it will be found generally neceflfary, and the ear will 
feldom fail to fuffcr by its negleft. 

Thus when a fingle fyllable is cut off from the 
reft, it muft either be united to the line with which 
the fenfc connefts it, or be founded alone. If it be 
united to the other line, it corrupts its harmony ; 
if disjoined it muft ftand alone, and with regard to 
muficlc be fuperfluous j for there is no harmony in 
a fingle foynd^ becaufe it has no pr9portiQn to an- 
pther. 

Hypocrites auftercly talk. 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure\ and commands to fome, leaves free to all. 

I 3 When 
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When two fyllablcs likewifc are abfcinded ftom 
die reft, they evidently want fome aflbctatc foaodi 
to make them harmonious. 

more vrakcful than to drouze. 
Charmed with Arcadian pipe, the paft*ral reed 
Of HiTwus^ or bis opiate rod. Miamvbile 
To re-lalute the world with (acred light 
Lemodua wak*d« 

He ended, and tl)e fun gave fignal high 
To the bright minifter that watcb'd : be UiW 
His trumpet. 

Firft in the eaft his glorious lamp was feen. 
Regent of day ; and all th* horizon round 
Invefied with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude through heav'n's high road i ihigre^ 
Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danc*d. 
Shedding fweet influence. 

The fame dcfcft is perceived in the following 
line, where the paufc is at the fecond fyllable from 
the beginning. 

The race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thmcimt bard 
In RbnUpty where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, 'till the favage clamour drown'd 
Both harp and voice ; nor could the mufe defend 
Htr frn. So fail not thou, who thee implores. 

When the paufc falls upon the third fyllable or 
the feventh, the harmony is better prcferved i but as 
the third and feventh arc weak fyllablcs, the period 

leaves 
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leaves the ear unfacisfiedy and in expeftation of^the 
remaning part of the vcrfe^ 

He, with his horrid crew^ 
Lay vanquifli'd, rolling in the fiery gulpb. 
Confounded though immortaL Buthis doom 
Referv'd him to more wrath ; for now the thought 
Both of loft happine& and lafting pain 
Torments him. 

God, — with frequent intercourfe. 
Thither will fend his winged meilengers 
Dn errands of fupernal grace. Sofung 
The glorious train ^(cending. 

It may be, I think, eftabli(hed as a rule^ that t 
paufe which concludes a period fhould be made for 
the moft part upon a ftrong fyllable, as the fourth 
and fixthi but thofe paufes which only fufpendtfae 
fenfe may be placed upM the weaker. Thus the 
reft in the third line ofHhe firft pafiage fatisfits the 
ear better than in the fourth, and the clofe of the fe* 
cond quotation better than of the third. 

The evil foon 
Drawn back, redounded (as a flood) op thofe f 

From whom it fprung ; impoffible to mix 
Widi bUfidmfs. 

——What we by day 
Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind. 
One night or two with wanton growth derides^ - 
Tending to wild. 

The paths and bow'rs doubt not but our joint hands 
Will keep from wildemefs with eafe as wide 
As we need wal|(» till younger hands ere long 
AO&us. 

I4 /J 
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The reft in the fifth place has the Cwne inconve- 
nience as in the feventh and third, that the ffUabk 
is weak. 

Bead now with beaft 'gan war, and fowl with fowli 
And (i(h with fi(h, to graze the herb all leaving, 
Dcvour'd each other : Nor ftood much In awe 
OF man, but fled him^ or with countenance grim, 
GIar*d on him pzfsing. 

The nobleft and moft majeftick paufes which our 
verfification admits, are upon the fourth and fixth 
iyllables, which are both ftrongly founded in a pure 
and regular vcrfc, and at either of which the line 
is fo divided, that both men^bers .participate of bar* 
mony. 

But now at laft the facred influence 
Of light appears^ and from the walls of heav'n 
Shoots far into the bofom of dim night 
A glimmering Jawn : here nUure firft begins 
Her farthed verge, and chaos to retire. 

But far above all others, if I can give any cre- 
dit to my own ear, is the reft upon the fixth fyl- 
lable, which taking in a complete compafs of found, 
fuch as is fufp. .icnt to conftitute one of our lyrick 
mcafurcs, makes a full and folemn clofe. Some 
paflages wliich conclude at this ftop, I could never 
read without feme ftrong emotions of delight or ad- 
miration. 

Before the hills appeared, or fcuntain flow'd. 
Thou with the eternal wildom didft convcrfe, 
Wifdom thy fiftcr ; and with her didft play 
In prcfcPjCe of the almighty Father, plcas'J 
With thy ccleftial fir^. 

Or 
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Or other worlds they reem'd, or happy ifles. 
Like thofe Hefperian gardens fam'd of old. 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flowVy vales^ 
Thrice happy ifles ! But who dwelt happy there, 
He (laid not to Wiquin. 

He blew 
His trumpet, heard in Ortb fince, perhaps 
When God defcended ; and, perhaps, once mor9 
To found at general donn. 

If the poetry oi Milton be examined, with rcgar4 
to the paufes and flow of his verfcs into each other, 
it will appear, that he has performed all that our 
language would admit ; and the comparifon of hii 
numbers with thofe who have cultivated the fame 
manner of writing, will Ihow that he excelled as/ 
much in the lower as the higher parts of his art^ 
^d that his (kill in harmony was not lcf$ than h4f 
Invention or his learning. 
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Dulcli inexpertis eultura potentis amici^ 

Expertus metuit. H(NU 

To court the grtat ones, and to footh their prkfe. 

Seems a fwcct ta/k to thole that uevcr tried ; 

But thofc that have, know wcU that danger's near. Creech. 

THE Sciences having long fecn thrir votaries 
labouring for the benefit of mankind without 
reward, put up their petition to Jupiter for a more 
equitable diftribution of riches and honours. Jupiter 
was moved at their complaints, and touched with the 
approaching miferies of men, whom ihe Scibncis, 
wearied with perpetual ingratitude, were now threat- 
ening to forfake, and who would have been reduced 
by their departure to feed hi dens upon the maft of 
trees, to hunt their prey in dtftrrts, and to {)eri(h 
under the paws of animals ftrongcr and fiercer than 
themfelvcs. 

A fynod of the celeftials was therefore convened, 
in which it was relolired, that Patronage fhould 
dcfcend to the afliftancc of the Sciences. Patrow- 
ACE was the daughter of Astrla, by a mortal father, 
and had bctrn educated in the fchool of Truth, by 
I he GoddclTcs, whom (he was now appointed to pro* 
tcdt. She had from her mother that dignity of 
afpect, which ftruck terror into fah'e merit, and fronn 
her miftrcfs that rcfcrve, which made her only ac- 
ccnfiblr to thoi'e whoo the Sciences brought into 
her prcicnce, 

6 She 
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She came down, with the general acclamation of 
all the powers that favour learning. Hope danced 
before her, and Liberality flood at her fide, ready 
to fcatter by her direftion the gifts which Fortune, 
whc^ followed her, was commanded to fupply« As 
Ihe advanced towards Parnajfus^ the cloud which had 
long hung over it, was immediately difpelled. The 
(hades, before withered with drought, fpread their 
original verdure, and the flowers that had Ian- 
guifhed with chilncf§ brightened their colours, and 
invigorated their fcents ; the Mufcs tuned their harps 
and exerted their voices; and all the concert of na- 
ture welcomed her arrival. 

On Parnajfus fhc fixed her refidence, in a palace 
raifed by the Sciences, and adorned with whatever 
could delight the eye, elevate the imagination, or 
enlarge the underflanding. Here (he difperfed the 
gifts of Fortune with the impartiality of Justice, 
and the difcernment of Truth. Her gate flood al- 
ways open, and Hope fat at the portal, inviting to 
entrance all whom the Sciences numbered in their 
train. The court was therefore thronged with in- 
numerable multitudes, of whom, though many re- 
turned difappointed, feldom ^y had confidence to 
complain ; for Patronage was known to negleft 
few, but for want of the due claims to her regard. 
Thofe, therefore, who had folicited her favour 
without fuccefs, generally withdrew from publick' 
notice, and either diverted their attention to meaner 
employmetits, or endeavoured to fupply their defi- 
ciencies by clofer aDDlication. 

In time, howeve? the nu|||^r of thofe who had 
mifcarried ia their ptetenfigns grew fo great, that 

they 
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they became Icfs afliamed of their rcptilfcs ; and in- 
ftead of hiding their difgrace in retirement, began 
to befiege the gates of the palace, and obftnifk the 
entrance of fuch as they thought likely to be more 
Careffed. The decifions of Patronage, who was 
but half a Goddcfs, had been fometimes erroncousi 
^nd though (he always made hade to reftify her 
miftalvcs, a few inftanccs of her fallibility encouraged 
pvery one to appeal from her judgment to his own 
and that of his compamions, who are always ready to 
clamour in the common caufe, and elate each other 
with reciprocal applaufe. 

Hope was a (tcady friend to the difappointed, and 
Impudence incited them to accept a fecond invita* 
tion, and lay their claim again before Patronack^ 
They were again, for the mod part, fcnt back witli 
jgnorpiny, but found Hope not alienated, and Im« 
puDENCE more refolutely zealous; they therefore 
contrived new expedients, and hoped at laft to pre« 
vail by their multitudes which were always increaf- 
ing, and their perfcvcrance which Hope and Impu- 
dence forbad them to relax. 

Patronage having been long a ftranger to the 
heavenly alTemblies, began to degenerate towards 
trrrcitrhil nature, and forget the precepts of Justice 
siirA 'iRiTir. Inllcad of confining her friendftiip to 
the SciFNCHs, Ihc fuffcTcd hcrfelf, by little and little, 
to coiitract an acquaintance with Pride, the fon of 
lAi->i:noci>, by whole embraces (he had two daugh- 
ters, T la r i i hy and Caprice. P lattery was nurfed 
by I-iEERALiTY, anuCAPRicE by Fortune, with- 
4»ut any alfabncc fron^he le0ons of the Sciences. 

Patronaci 
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Patronage began openly to adopt the fentiments 
and imitate the manners of her hufband, by whofe 
Opinion Ihe now direfted her deciiions with very 
little heed to the precepts of Truth ; and as her 
daughters continually gained upon her affedtions, 
the Sciences loft their influence^ till none found 
much reafon to boaft of th«|r reception, but thofe 
whom Caprice or Flattery conduced to her 
throne. 

The throngs who had fo long waited, and fo often 
been difmiffed for want of recommendation from the 
Sciences, were delighted to fee the power of thofe 
rigorous Goddeffes tending to its cxtinftion. Their 
patronefles now renewed their encouragements. 
Hope fmiled at the approach of Caprice, and Im- 
pudence was always at hand to introduce her clients 
to Flattery. 

Patronage had now learned to procure herfelf re- 
verence by ceremonies and formalities, and inftead 
of admitting her petitioners to an immediate audi- 
ence, ordered the antechamber to be erefted, called 
among mortals, the Hall of Expe£lation. Into this 
hall the entrance was eafy to thofe whom Impudence 
had configned to Flattery, and it was therefore 
crowded with a promifcuous throng, affembled from 
every corner of the earth, prefling forward with the 
utmoft eagcrnefs of defirc, and agitated with all the 
anxieties of compeation. 

They entered this general receptacle with ardour 
and alacrity, and made no doubt of fpeedy acccfs, 
under the conduft o| Flattery, to the prefence of 
Patronage. But it generally happened that they 
were here left to their deftiny, for the inner doorf 

5 were 
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were committed to Caprice, who opened and ibut 
them, as it fcemcd, by chance, and rejeftcd or ad- 
mitted without any fettled rule of diftiodion. la 
the mean time, the mifcrable attendants were left id 
wear out their lives in alternate exultation auad dejec* 
tion, delivered up to the fport of Suspicion,' who 
was always whifpering^ito tiieir ear deiigns againft 
them which were never formed, and of Envy, who 
diligently pointed out the good fortune of one or 
other of their competitors. Ixfamv flew round the 
hail, and fcattered mildews from her wings, with 
which every one was ftaincd ; Reputation followed 
her with flower flight, and endeavoured to hide the 
blemiOies with paint, which was inunediatdy 
bnifhed away, or fepararcd of itfelf, and left the 
ftains more viiible ; nor were the ffH>ts of Infamv 
ever eftaccd, but with limpid water efliiled by the 
hand of Time from a well which fprung up beneath 
the throne of Truth. 

It frequently happened that Science, unwilling to 
lofe the ancient prerogative of recommending to 
Patronage, would lead her followers into the Hal/ 
0/ Expcclaticn i but they were foon difcouraged from 
attending, for not only Envy and Suspicion in* 
ceffantly tonnented them, but Impudence conflder* 
ed them as intruders, and incited Infamy to 
blacken them. They therefore quickly retired, but 
feldom without fome fpots whici^they could fcarccly 
wafli away, and which ftiewed that they had once 
waited in the /la// of Ex peel a tion. 

The reft continued to expeft the happy momeot, 
at which Caprice fliould beckon them to approach ^ 
and endeavoMT to propitiate her, not with Homerical 

harmony. 
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harmony, the rcprcfcntaiion of great aftions, or the 
recital of noble fentiments, but with foft and volup- 
tuous mc;Jody, intermingled with thcpraifts of Pa- 
tronage ^ind Pride, by whom they were heard at 
once with pleafure and contempt. 

Some were indeed admitted by Caprice, when 
they leaft expedtcd it, and b^aped by Patronage 
with the gifts of Fortune, but they were from that 
time chained to her footftool, and condemned to le- 
,gulat€ their lives by her glances and her nods j they 
feemed proud of their manacles, and feldom com- 
{)lained of any drudgery, however fervile, or any 
affront, however contemptuous) yet they were often, 
notwithftanding their obedience, feized on a fudden 
by Caprice, diverted of their ornaments, ^mithruft 
back into the Hall of Expcilation. 

Here they mingled again with the tumult, and all, 
except a few whom experience had taught to feck 
happinefs in the regions of liberty, continued to 
fpend hours, and days, and years, courting the fmile 
of Caprice by the arts of Flattery 5 till at length 
new crowds pcefled in upon them, and drove them 
forth at different outlets into the habitations of Dis- 
ease, and Shame, and Poverty, and Despair, 
where they paflcd the reft of their lives in narratives 
of promifcs and breaches of faith, of joys and for- 
rows, of hopes and difappointments. 

The Sciences, after a thoufand indignities, retired 
from the palace of Patronage, and having long 
wandered over the world in grief and diftrefs, were 
led at laft to the cottage of Independence, the daugh- 
ter of Fortitude; where they were taught by Pru- 
DENtE and Parsimony to fupport themfelves in 
dignity and quiet. 
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Numb. 92. Saturday, February 2, lyji* 

Jam nunc minaci mnrmure eornumm 

Perftriniis un^ts, jmm lltui ftrtpunt. Hot. 

Lo ! now the clarion's voice I hcari 

Its threatning murmurs pierce mine ear ; 

And in thy lines with brazen breath 

The trumpet founds the charge cf death. Fravcii. 

IT has been long obfcrvcd, that the idea of beautf 
is vague and undeBned, different in difierent 
minds, and diverfificd by time or place. It has been 
a term hitherto ufed to fignify that which pleafes us 
^we know not why, and in our approbation of which 
we can juftify ourfelves only by the concurrence of 
numbers, without much power of enforcing our 
opinion upon others by any argument, but example 
and authority. It is, indeed, fo little fubjeft to the 
examinations of rcafon, that Pajcbal fuppofes it to 
end where demonftration begins, and maintains^ 
that without incongruity and abfurdity we cannot 
fpeak o^ geometrical beauty. 

To trace all the fources of that various pleafurc 
which \vc afcribe to the agency of beauty, or to dif- 
entanglc all the perceptions involved in its idea, 
would, jHThaps, require a very ^reat part of the life 
o{ Jriftitle or Plato, It is, however, in many cafes^ 
apijarciit that thi-* quality is merely relative and 
coir.parative ; that we pronounce things beautiful 
bccaufc iliey have fomething which we agree, for 

what* 
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whatever reafon, to call te^uty^ in a greater degree 
than we have been accuftomed to find i( in other 
things of the fame kind s and that we transfer ths 
epithet as our knowledge increafes and appro* 
priate it to higher excellence, when higher ^xccU 
lence comes within our view. 

Much of the beauty of writing is*of this kindj 
and therefore BoiUau juftly remarks, that the books 
which have flood the teft of time> and been admire4 
through all the changes which the mind of man ha$ 
fuSered from the various revolutions of knowledge, 
and the prevalence of contrary cuftoms, have a better 
claim to our regard than any modern can boaft, be- 
caufe the long continuance of their reputation provqi 
that they are adequate ' to our faculties, and agree* 
able to nature. 

It is, however, the talk of criticifm to eftablifh 
principles; to improve opinion into knowledge^ 
and to diftinguiib thoft means of pleafing which 
depend upon known taufcs and rational dedudion^ 
from the namelefs and. inexplicable elegancies which 
appeal wholly to the fancy, from which we feel 
delight, but know not how they produce it, and 
which may well be termed the enchantrefles of the 
foul. Criticifm reduces thoft regions of literature 
under the dominion of fcience, which have hitherto 
known only the anarchy of ignorance, the tapriccs 
of fancy, and the tyranny of prefcription. 

There is nothing in the art of verfifying fo much 
cxpofed to the power of imagination as the accom- 
nnodation of the found to the fenfe, or the reprefent- 
ation of particular images, by the flow of the verfc 

Vol. VI. K in 
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in which they arc cxprcfle^. Every ftudent his in* 
numerable paflages, in which he, and perhaps be 
alone, difcovers fuch refemblances ; and fince the 
attention of the prefent race of poetical readers fecms 
particularly turned upon this fpecies of ekgance, I 
Ihall endeavour to examine how much thcle con- 
formities have been obferved by the poets, or dirtded 
by the criticks, how far they can be eftablilhcd upoa 
nature and reafon, and on what occafions they have 
been praftifed by Milton. 

Homer, the father of all poetical beauty, has been 
particularly celebrated by Dionyfius of HaUtarmaffks, 
as be tbat^ of all the poets y exhibited the greatejt vs- 
riety of Jound\ for there are, fays he, itnumerMe 
pnjfagesj in which length of time, bulk of body ^ extre* 
initjofpcfftcny and ftillnefs of repofe i or, in which, it 
the contrary y brevity , fpeed, and eagernefs^ are evi- 
dently marked out by the found of the fyllables. Thus 
the anguijb and flow pace utth. which the blind Poly- 
pheme groped out with his hands the entrance of his 
cave J are perceived in the cadence of the verfes which 
defcribe it. 

ILCnX^ Jf cmd'xjat ri x^ cJJi^ki^ CL^^.jif 

Mean time the (ycUp raging with his wound, 
Sptcads his wide arms, aiiJ Icarchcs round and round* 

Pope. 

The critick then proceeds to fhew, that the efforts 
o{Achi!Us ftruggling in his armour againft the current 
of a river, fomctimcs rcfifting and fometimes yield- 
ing, may be perceived in the clifions of the fyllables^ 
c the 
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die flow fuccefllon of the feet^ and the ftrength of the 
confonants. 

So oft the furge, in watry mountains fpreadi 

Beats on his back, or burfts upon his head. 

Yet dauntlefs ftill the adverie flood he braves. 

And ftill indignant bounds above th^ waves. 

Tir'd by the tides, his knees relax with toi} i 

WaihM from beneath him. Aides the flimy foil. Pops. 

When Ikmer delcribes the crufli of n)en dafhed 
Againft a rock, he colleds the moft unplcafing and 
liarlh founds. * 

Kimf' i» f iynipoKoq x^fAolti^ pity tiZg ii youMt. 
— His bloody hand 



SnatchM two, \i Appy I of my martial band. 
And dafli'd like dogs againft the ftony floor : 
The pavement fwims with brains and mingled gore. 

Pope. 

And when he would place before the eyts fomething 
dreadful and aftoniftiing, he 'makes cHdfce of the 
ftrongeft vowels, and the letters of moft difficult ut«> 
terance. 

Tremendous Gorgon frown'd upon its field, 

And circling terrors fill'd th' expreflive Ibield. Pope. 

K 2 Many 
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Many other examples Diewffau prodnoes; Imc 
thcfe will fufficiently flicw, that either he was £uici- 
All, or we have loft the genuine pronuociatioo ; for 
I know not whether, in any one of thefe inftanccs, 
fuch fimilitude can be difcovered. It (eems, in- 
deed, probable, that the veneration with which H^ 
nur was read, produced many fuppofititioiis beau- 
ties; for though it is certain, that the (bund of 
many of his vcrfcs very juftly correfponds with the 
things exprcfled, yet when the force of his imagi- 
nation, which gave him full poiTeflion of every ob- 
ject, is confidcrred, together with the flexibility 
of his language, of which the fyllables nughc be 
4>fren contraded or dilated at pleafure, it will feem 
unlikely that fuch confonnity fhould happen lc6 fire* 
qnently even without defign. 

It is not however to be doubted, that Virgil^ who 
wrote amidft the light of criticifm, and who owed fo 
much of his fuccefs to art dn^' labour, endeavoured, 
among other excellencies, to exhibit this iimilitude; 
nor has he been lei's happy in this than in die other 
graces of verfification. This felicity of his numbers 
was, at the revival of learning, difpiayed with great 
elegance by P'ida^ in his Art of Poetry. 

HauJ/ats* ejl iUlt utcunque clauitre verfmm. ■ 
Omnia ftd numcr'n vocum conardibus cptant^ 
At^ue fono quitcun'jue canunt imitantur^ i^ of la 
yc^hnim facUy ii qnafiu carminit 9re. 
Sam dlwrja opus eft vehti dare verfihus §rm^ *— 
///•: melUr motuque pedum^ if pemicihus alis^ 
AUlle i/iam tad to lapfu per levia radit : 
I lie autcm rrumhris^ ac moU tj^navius imgens 

Inctdit 
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Incidit tar do molimim fubfidtmh. 
* Ecu aliquis fubit egngio pukberrimus of-i^ 
Cut l<stum membris Venus omnibus afflat hcnormfm 
Contra alius rudis^ informes ojiindit tf artus^ 
Hirfutumque fuperciliumy ac caudam Jinuofam^ 
Ingraius vifu^ fonitu ilUetabilis ipfo. — — 
Ergo ubi jam nautse fpumas falis itre ruenta 
Jncubuere mari^ videas fpuman redu£fis 
Convulfum remisy ro/irifque Jiridentibus aquor. 
Tunc longe fale /axa fonantj tunc l^ freta ventis 
Incipiunt agitata tumefcere: littort flu5fus 
Illidunt rauco^ atque refra£iM remurmurat unda 
Jd fcopuloSy cumulo infequitur pntn^tm aqiae mons* — 
Cum vero ex alto fpeculatus carula Nereus 
Leniit in moremjiagniy placidaque paludis^ 
Labitur unHa vadis abiiSf natat un£fa carina. ■■ 
Verba etiam res exiguas angufta fequuntur^ 
Jngentefqui juvant ingentia : cunSfa gigantem 
Vajia dicenty vultus immanesj peHora lata^ 
Et magni membrorum artusy magna ojfa lacertique. 
Atque adeoy Jiquid geritur molimine magnoy 
Addi moramy ^ p^^^ tecum qiioque verba laborem 
Segnia : feu quanJo'vi multa glcba coasts 
/Etemum frangenda bidentibuSy aquorefeu cum 
Cornua velatarum obvertimus antennarum* 
jlt tnora Ji fuerit damnoy prepare jubebo. 
Si fe forte cava extukrit mala vipera Urra^ 
Tolle morasy cape faxa manuy cape robora^ faflori 
Ferte citi fiammasy date teloy repeUite pefiem* 
Jpfe etiam verfus ruaty in pnecepfque feraii{r^ 
Immenfo cum pracipitans ruit Oceano noxy 
Aut cum perculfus graviter procumbit humi bofy 
Cumque etiam requies rebus diitur, ipfa quoqui ubro 
Carmina paulifper curfu ceffare videbis 
lu medio interrupta: quierunt cum fr eta pontic 
Poflquam aura pofuercy quiefcere protinus ipfum 
Cemere erity mediifque incaptis fiflcre verfum* 

K 3 ^^d 
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^tuJ Juantj feniar cum ielum imhtUiJou iQu 
Invalidus jacit^ ^ Jefe^is viribus gggtrf 
Num fM^tu turn verfusfegni pariur pide Umgmi : 
Sanguis bibety frigent effheta in corpwi vins. 
Fortim autem juvemm diceat pvrumpere in arti$^ 
Evertijfc damosy fnefraitaque quadrupedantmn 
Femora ftilvribus ftrrumptrt^ fternen turrn 
Jngentes^ totoque^ fcrum dare funtra camp$. 

•Tis not enough his vcrfcs to con^plete^ 
Tn meaTure, number, or determin'd feet. 
To all, proportionM terms he muft difpenfe^ 
And make the found a ptdi^t of the fenfe ; 
The correfpondcat words exaffly frame, 
I'he look, the features, and the mien the fame. 
With rapid feet and wings, without delay. 
This fwtftly flies, and fraoothly flcims away : 
This blooms with youth and beauty in his face» 
And Fenus breathes on ev*ry limb a grace ; 
That, of rude form, his uncouth members fhows, 
I^ooks horrible, and frowns with his rough brows i 
His monftrous tail in many a fold and wind. 
Voluminous and vaft, curl*^ up Mind ; 
At once the image and the lines appear. 
Rude to the eye, and frightful to the ear. 
Lo ? when the Tailors fteer the pondVous (hips. 
And plough, with brazen beaks, the foamy deep?. 
Incumbent on the main that roars around, 
ikneath the Ub'ring oars the waves refound ; 
The prows wide echoing thro* the dark profound. 
To the loud call each diftant rock replies j 
Toll by the ftorm thetow'ring furges rife^ 
While the hoarfc ocean beat*; the founding fliore, 
Dafh'd from the (Irand, the flying waters roar, 
hlafh at the fliock, and ^atherint; in aheap. 
The liquid mountains rife, and over*hang the deep. 
But when blue Neptum from his car furveys, 
And calms '^ one regard the raging feas, 

Stretch'4 
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Stretch'd like a peaceful lake the deep fubfides^ 

And the pitch'd v^flel o'erlhe furfiice glides. 

When things are fmall, the terms ihould ftili be fo ; 

For low words pleafe us, when the theme is low* 

But when fome giant, horrible and grim, 

Enormous in his gait, and vail in evVy limb. 

Stalks tow'ring on ; the fweliing words muft rife 

In juft proportion to the monfter's fize. 

If forne large weight his huge arms ftrive to (hove. 

The verfc too labours ; the throng'd words fcarce move. 

When each ftiff clod beneath the pondVous plough 

Crumbles and breaks, th* encimber'd lines muft flow. 

Nor lefs, when pilots catdi the friem^ gales. 

Unfurl their fhrouds, and hoift the wide-ftretch*d fails. 

But if the poem fuffers from delay. 

Let the lines fly precipitate away. 

And when the viper iflues from the brake, ^ 

Be quick ; with ftones, and brands, and fire, attack > 

His rifing creft, and drive the ferpent back. 3 

When night defcends, or ftun'd by numerous ftrokes. 

And groaning, to the earth drops the vaft ox ; 

The line too finks with correfpondent found. 

Flat with the fteer, and headlong to the ground. 

When the wild waves fubfide, and tempefts ceafe» 

And hufli the roarings of the fea to peace ; 

So oft we fee the interrupted ftrain ^ n 

Stop'd in the midft — and with the fil«nffliiain C 

Paufe for a fpace— at laft it glides again. j 

When Priam ftrains his aged arms, to throw 

His unava^ing jav'line at the foe^ 

(His bloo4 fongeal'd, and evVy nerve unftrung) 

Then with the theme complies the artful fong ; 

Like him, the folitary numbers flow. 

Weak, trembling, melancholy, ftifi^ and flow* 

Not fo young Pyrrhus^ who with rapid force 

Scats' down embattled armies in his cour(e. 

K4 The 
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The raging youth on trembling JEtn faDs, 

Burfts her ftrong gates, and (hakes her lofty wiDs| 

Provokes his flying courier to the fpeed. 

In full career fo charge the warlike ftecd : 

He piles the field with mountains of the flain ; 

He pours, he ftorms, he thunders diro' the (datn. Pitt* 

From the Italian gardens Pope feems to have traof- 
planted this flower, the growth of happier climates, 
into a foil lefs adapted to its nature, and lefs favour* 
able to its increafe. 

Soft is the ftraiil when Zephyr gently blows. 

And the fmooth ftream in fmoother numbers flows | 

But when loud billows la{h the founding (hore. 

The hoarfe rough, vcrfc (hould like the torrent roar. 

When jfjax ftrivcs fome rock's vaft weight to throw. 

The li:ie too labours, and the words move flow | 

Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain. 

Flies o*er th' unbending corn, and Hcims along the nuin. 

From thefe lines, laboured with great attention, 
and celebrated by a rival wit, may be judged what 
can be ex{>cfted from the mod diligent endeavours 
after this imagery of found. The vcrtc intended to 
reprcfcnt the ^hiiper of the vernal breeze, mull be 
confeffed not much to excel in foftnefs or volubi- 
lity ; and the fmooth ftream runs with a perpetual 
clafh of jarring confonants. The noifc and turbu- 
lence of the torrent is, indeed, diftinftly imaged, 
for it requires very little (kill to make our language 
rougS ; but in thefe lines, which mention the effort 
of Jjt:x, there is no particular heavincfs, obflruc- 
tion, or delay. The fwiftnefs of Camilla is rather 

con- 
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concrafted than exemplified ; why the vcrfe fhould 
be lengthened to expreft fpeed, will not eafily be dif- 
covered. In the daftyls iifed for that purpofe by the 
ancients, two (hort fyllables were pronounced with 
fuch rapidity, as to be equal only to one long ; they, 
therefore, naturally exhibit the aft of pafling through 
^ long fpace in a fhort time. But the AlexandriM^ 
by its paufe in the midft, is a tardy and ftately mea- 
fure ; and the word unbending^ one of the moft Aug- 
gifli and flow which our language affords^ cannot 
much accelerate its motion. 

Thefe rules and thefe examples have taught our 
prefent criticks to enquire very ftudioufly and mi- 
nutely into founds and cadences. It is, therefore, 
ufeful to examine with what (kill they have pro* 
cecded j what difcoveries they have made ; and whe- 
ther any rules can be eflablifhed which nuy guide us 
hercafrer in fuch jrefearches. 
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Numb. 93. Tuesday, February 5, 1751. 

■ Expert tar quid itncedatmr in Hies 

^uamm fitumima ttgitmr tints miftu Latiud, Jrr. 

More fafclv truth to urge her claim prcfumes. 
On names now found alone on books and tombs. 

THERE arc few books on which more time 
is fpcnc by young ftudcnts, than on trtatifin 
which deliver the characters of authors; nor any 
whicli oftcner deceive the expeftation of the mder» 
or fill his mind with nnore opinions which the pro- 
grels of his (Indies and the encreafe of his knowledge 
oblige him to refign. 

BailUt has introduced his collection of the deci* 
fions of the learned, by an enumeration of the preju- 
dices which miflcad the critick, and raife the paflions 
in rebellion againft the judgment. His catalogue^ 
though large, is imperfect j and who can hope to 
complete it ? The beayiies of writing have beenob- 
fcrved to be often |uch as cannot in the prefent ftatc 
of human knowfcdge be evinced by evidence, or 
drav/n out inro demonftrations ; they are therefore 
wholly fubjccl 10 the imagination, and do not force 
their effects upon a mind preoccupied by unfavour* 
able fentiments, nor overcome the councer-aCtion of 
a falfe principle or of ftubborn j)arriality. 

To convince any man agjiinrt his will is hard, 
but to pleafc him agalr.ft h'.^ will is julUy pro- 
nounced by DryJin to be above i\\r irach of human 

abilities. 
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abilities. Intereft and pafTion will hold out long 
againft the clofefl: fiege of diagrams and fyllogifms, 
but they are abfolutely impregnable to imagery and 
fentiment; and will for ever bid defiance to the 
mod powerful drains of Firgil or Homer, though 
they may give way in time to the batteries of Euclid 
or Archimedes. 

In trufting therefore t6 the fentence of a critick, 
we are in danger not only from that vanity which 
exalts writers too often to the dignity of teaching 
what they are yet to learn> from that negligence 
which fometimes fteals upon the moft vigilant cau- 
tion, and that fallibility 10 which the condition of na- 
ture has fubjedted every human underftanding ; but 
from a thpufandextrinfick and accidental caufes,from 
every thing which can excite kindnefs or malevo- 
lence, veneration or contempt. 

Many of thofc who have determined with great 
boldnefs, upon the various degrees of literary merit, 
may be juftly iufpefted of having paffed fentence, 
as Seneca remarks of Claudius, 

Una tantum parte audita^ *^ 
Sapi it nulla, * 

without much knowledge of the caufe before them : 
for it will not eafily be imagined of Langbane, Bor^ 
richitusy or Rapin, that they had very accurately per- 
ufed all the books which they praife or cenfure ; or 
that, even if nature and learning had qualifidfl them 
for judges, they could read for ever with the atten- 
tion neceffary to juft criticifm. Such performances, 
however, are not wholly without their ufe ; for they 
arc commonly juft echoes to the voice of fame, and 

tranfmit 
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tranfmit the general fuffrage of mankind When they 
have no particular motives to fupprefs it. 

Criticks, like the reft of mankind, arc very fre* 
qiiently mifled by intcreft. The bigotry with which 
cditprs regard the authors whom they illuilratc or 
correft, has been generally remarked. Drydcn was 
known to have written mod of his critical diflerta* 
lions only to recommend rhe work upon which be 
then happened to be employed ; and Aidifcn is fuf- 
pefted to have denied the expediency of poetic jljuf- 
tice, becaufc his own Cato was condemned to pcriOi 
in a good caufe. 

There are prejudices which authors, not orhcrwife 
weak or corrupt, have indulged without fcniple; 
and perhaps fome of them are fo complicated with 
our natural affedions, that they cannot eafily be difin* 
tangled from the heart. Scarce any can hear with im« 
partiality a comparifon between the writers of his 
own and another country ; and though it cannot, I 
think, be charged equally on all nations, that they are 
bl'Huied with this literary patriotifm, yet there are 
none that do not look upon their authors with the 
fondncfb of affinity, andeftcem tiiem as well for the 
place of their birth, as for ihc-ir knowledge or their 
wu. There is, therefore, fcldom n;uch refpeft due to 
comparative cnucirm, when the competitors arc of 
(iifiVrcnt countries, imlcfs the judge is of a nation 
rq.ially indifierent to both. The Italians could not 
for a lung time believe, that there was any learning 
beyond the mounrain'? ^ and the French feem gene- 
rally pcrl'uaded, that there arc no wits or reafonert 
e<]i.al tt) til' 'r owi:. I c:Kt\ fcarcely conceive that if 
^:^ii,..^ir had not voiilidtird himfclf a5 allied to Firm 
6 ^,7, 
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^il, by bting born in the fame country, he would 
have found his works So much fupcrior to thofe of 
Homer J or have thought the controverfy worthy of fb 
much zea]» vehemence, and acrimony. 

There is, indeed, one prejudice, and only one, by 
which it may be doubted whether it is any difiionour 
CO be fometimes mifguide^* Criticifm has fo often 
given occafion to the eimbus and ilUnatured of grs^ 
tifying their malignity, that feme have thought it 
neceflary to recommend the virtue of candour with- 
out reftri£bion, and to preclude all future liberty of 
cenfure. Writers pofleflTcd with this opinion are 
continually enforcing civility and decency, recom- 
mending to cri ticks the proper diffidence of them* 
ieives, and inculcating the veneration due to cele- 
brated names. 

i am not of opinion that thefe profefled enemies 
of arrogance and feverity have much more benevo- 
lence or modefty than the reft of mankind ; or that 
chey feel in their own hearts, any other intention 
than to jdiftinguilh thcmfelves by their foftnefs and 
4elicaGy. Some are modeft becaufe they ore timo- 
sous, and fome are lavifli of prailje {>ecaufe they hope 
CO be repaid. 

There is indeed fomc tendemefs due to living 
writers, when they attack none of thofe truths which 
are of importance to the liappinefs of mankind, and 
have committed no other offence than that of be- 
traying their own ignorance or dulnefs. I fhould 
think it cruelty to crufh an infect who had provoked 
ine only by buzzing in my ear ; and would not wil- 
lingly interrupt the dream of harmiefs ftupidity, or 
deftroy the jeft which makes it3 author laugh. Yet 

I am 
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I am far from thinking this jcendemcfk HJiiTcrlaUf 
neccflary ; for he that writd may be coafidercd m 
a kind of general challenger, whom every one h» 
a right to attack -, lince he quits the common raak 
of life, fteps forward beyond the lifts, and o6fen his 
merit to the publick judgment. To commence au- 
thor is to claim praife, and no man can juftly aipiit 
to honour, but at the ha:dlAl of difgrace. 

But whatever be decided concerning contempo- 
raries, whom he that knows the treachery of the hu« 
man heart, and confiders how often we gratify oar 
own pride or envy under the appearance of contend- 
ing for elegance and propriety, will find himlelf not 
much inclined to difturb -, there can furely be no ex- 
emptions pleaded to fecure them from criticifm, who 
can no longer fuffer by reproach, and of whom no* 
thing now remains but their writings and their names. 
Upon thefe authors the critick is undoubtedly at full 
liberty to exercife the ftridleft feverity, fince he en- 
dangers only his own fame, and, like jEnems when 
he drew his fword in the infernal regions, encoun* 
tcrs phantoms which cannot be wounded. He nuy 
indeed pay fome regard to eftabliflied repuutioni 
but he can by that Ihcw of reverence confult only 
his own fccurity, for all other motives are now at an 
end. 

The faults of a writer of acknowledged excellence 
are more dangerous, becaufe the influence of his ex- 
ample is more extenfive ; and the injereft of learn- 
ing requires that they Ihould be difcovered and ftig- 
matized, before they have the fandtion of antiquity 
conferred upon them, and become precedents of in- 
dilputablc authority. 

It 
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Ic ha^tndeed, been advanced by Addifon^ as one 
of the charafterifticks of a true critick, that he points 
' out beauties rather than faults. But it is rather na- 
tural to a man of learning and genius, to apply 
himfelf chiefly to the ftudy of writers who have 
more beauties than faults to be difplayed : for the 
duty of criticifm is neither to depreciate, nor dig- 
nify by partial reprefentations, but to hold out the 
light of reafon, whatever it maydifcoverj and to 
promulgate the determinations of truth, whatever 
(he fhall diOate. 



Numb. 94. Saturday, February 9, I75i* 

Bonu$ at que Jidus 
Judex — per chfiantes catemfos 

Exfiicuit fua 'vi3or arma* HoK« 

Perpetual magi(h*ate is he 

Who keeps ft rift juftice full in fight ; 
Who bids the crowd at awful d I (lance gaze* 
And virtue's arms vidoriouily difplays. PaANCt&i 

THE refemblance of poetick numbers, to "the 
fubjeft which they mention or dcfcribe, may 
be confidered as general or particular; as confiding 
in the flow and ftrufture of a whole paflagc taken 
together, or at^comprifed in the found of fome em- 
phatical and defcriptive words, or in the cadence and 
harmony of (ingle verfcs. 

The general refemblance of the found to the fenfc 
is to be found in every language which admits of 

poetry. 
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poetry, in every author whofc force of fan^i^ coablci 
him to imprefs images ftrongly on his own mind, and 
whofe choice and variety of language readily fup* 
ply him with juft reprcfentations. To fuch a writer 
it is natural to change his meafure with his fubjectt 
even without any effort of the underftanding, or in- 
tervention of the judgment. To revolve jollity and 
mirth neceflarily tunes xke voice of a poet to gay 
and fprightly notes, as it fires his eye with vivacity^ 
and refle£lion on gloomy fituations and difaftrous 
events, will fadden his numbers, as it will cloud his 
countenance. But in fuch pafTages there is only 
the fimilitude of pleafurc to pleafure, and of grief 
to grieC without any immediate application to par- 
ticular images. The fame flow of joyous vcifiBca* 
tion will celebrate the jollity of marriage, and the 
exultation of triumph ; and the fame languor of 
melody will fuit the complaints of an abfent lover, 
as of a conquered king. 

It is lijarccly to be doubted, that on many occa- 
fions we make the mufick which we imagine our- 
felves to hear ; that we modulate the poem by our 
own difpofiiion, and afcribe to the numbers the ef- 
fc<is of the fcnfe. We may obfcrvc in life, that it 
is not eafy to deliver a plcallng mcfTige m an un- 
plcafing manner, and that we readily aflbciare beauty 
and deformity with thofe whom for any reafon wc 
love or hate. Yet it would be too daring to de- 
clare that all the celebrated adaptations of iiarmony 
are chimerical ; that Ibnier had no extraordinary at- 
tention to the melody of his verfe when he defcrib^d 
a nuptial feflivity ; 
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Here ftcred pompi and genial feift delighf^ 

And folemn dancei and iiymeneal rite ; 

Along the ftreet the new-made brides ^are ted^ 

With torches flamingi to the nuptial bed^ 

Tlie youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the foft flute, and itittern's filver found* TtiH* 

that f^Ja was merely fanciful^ when he fuppofed 
yirgil endeavouring to reprcfcnt by uncommon 
fweetnefs of numbers the adventitious beauty of 
jEneas ; 

O/, bunurofqui Deo Jimilis : namqui ipfe decor am 
Cafariem nato genitrixy lumenque jmventa 
Purpureum^ & latos oculis affl&rat honor es ; 

The Trcgan chief appeared in open fight^ 
Auguft in vifage, and ferenejy bright* 
His mother goddefs, with her hands divine^ 
Had fbrmM his curling locks, and made his temples (bine i 
And giv'n his rolling eyes a fparklmg grace. 
And brtath'd a youthful vigour on his face« l)RYDBir« 

or that Milion did not intend to exemplify the hai^ 
mony which he mentions 1 

Fountains ! and ye that warble as ye flowi 
Melodious murmurs ! warbling tune his praiie* 

That Milton underftood the force of founds well 
adjuftedj and knew the compafs and variety of the 
ancient meafures^ cannot be doubted^ fince he was 
both a mufician and a critiek ; but he feems to have 
conlidered thefe conformities of cadence, as either 
not often atuinable in our language^ or as pectf 

Vol. VI- L excel- 
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excellencies unworthy of his ambition ; %r it wiD 
not be found that he has always affigned the fiune 
caft of numbers to the fame objeds. He has c^vcn 
in two paflages very minute defcriptions of angelick 
beauty i but though the images are nearly the fam^ 
the numbers will be found upon comparilbn very 
different. 

And now a ftripling cberub he appears. 
Not of the primey yet fuch as in his ftce 
Youth fmilM celeftial, and to ev'ry limb 
SmiiiMe graa iiffia*i% fi well hi feigiCi ; 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 
In curls §n titber cbak plajd: rnngt hi umrt 
Of manj a c$kur'i flumi^ J^rlmklid with gJi. 

Some of the lines of this defcription are remarkably 
dcfe&ive in harmony, and therefore by no aieans 
correfpondent with that fymmetrical el^ance and 
eafy grace which they are intended to exhibit. The 
failure, however, is fully compenfated by the re- 
prefcntation of Raphael^ which equally delights the 
car and imagination. 

A feraph wing'd : fix wings he wore to (hade 
His lineaments divine ; the pair that clad 
Each fhoulder broad, came mantling o'er his breaft 
With regal ornament : the middle pair 
Girt like a ftarry zone his waift, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs, with downy gold. 
And colours dipp*d in heav'n : the third his feet 
Shadow*d from either heel with feather'd mail, 
Sky-tinfiur'd grain I like Ataia'% (on he ftood. 
And (hook his pluxnes, that hcav*aly (ragrance fiU'd 
The circuit wide,— 

The 
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The Alumbratiofi of particular and dUtind uMgfk 
hf an ezaft and perceptible refemblance of ibund> 
is ibmedmes ftudied^ and fometimes cafuali Erery 
language has many words formed in imitation of 
die noifes which diey fignify. Such are Stridor^ 
^h, and Beatus^ in iMin ; and in EMgli/b to growl^ 
to iuzz, to bifs, ind to jarr. Words of this kind 
give to a verfe the proper fimilitude of (bund^ with- 
out much labour of the writer^ and fuch happineft 
it tberef<H^ to be atuibuted rather to fortune 
than (kill i yet they are fometimes combined with 
great propriety, and undeniably contribute to en« 
force the impreffion of the idea« We hear the paff- 
ing arrow in this line of Virgil i 

£t fbgit bormdmmjlriiita dapia (agitta j 

Th' impetucKis arrow wfaiaoes on die wing* POPl«)| 

and the creaking of hell-gates, in the defcription by 
MUtm 

Open fly 
With impetuons recoil and jarring found 
Th' infernal doors^ and on their bing^ grate 
Harlh thunder. 

But many beauties of this kind, which the mo- 
derns, and perhaps the ancients, have obfenred, (eem 
to be the produ& of blind reverence acting upon 
fancy. Dumjfius himfelf tells us, that the found of 
Hnur*s verfes fometimes exhibits the idea of corpo* 
real bulk : is not this a difcovery nearly approach^ 
iog CO that of the blind man, who after long enquiry 
into the nature of the fcarlet colour, found that it 
La leprefented 
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Itprefenttd nothing fo much as the cltngbur of t 
trumpet ? The reprefentative power of poetick htf* 
mony confifts of found and meafure ; of the forct 
of the fyllables fingly confidered^ and of the time 
in which they are pronounced. Sound can reiemUe 
nothing but found, and time can meafiire nothiog 
but motion and duration. ^ 

The criticks, however, have ftruck out oAer 
Amilitudes ; nor is there any irregularity of Bum« 
bcrs which credulous admiration cannot difcover m 
be eminently beautiful. Thus the propriety of each 
of thefe lines has been celebrated by Writers whofe 
opinion the world has reafon to regard> 

Firtitur intma calunty l^ ruit oaano nox. 

Meantime the rapid heav*ns rowl'd down the light, 
^ • , And on the Ihaded ocean rufli'd the night. DavoiV. 

Stemitur^ ixanlmifque tremens procumbit hums bos. 

Down drops the beaft, nor needs a fecond wound ; 
But fprawls in pangs of death, and fpurns the ground. 

Deydsv. 

Parturiunt m$nteSj nafdtur ridlculus mus.' 
The mountains labour, and a moufe is born. 

RoSCOMliOH. 

If all thefe obfervations are jufV, there mud be fome 
remarkable conformity between the fudden fuccef- 
lion of night*to day, the fall of an ox under a blow, 
and the birth of a moufe from a mountain ; fince 
we are told of all thefe images, that they are veiy 
ftrongly imprefled by the fame form and termination 
of the verfe. 
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Wc may, however, without giving way to en- 
chuiiaijii, admit that fome beauties of this Idnd may 
be produced. A fudden ftop at an unufual fyllabfe 
may image the reflation of a&ion, or the paufe of 
difcourfe i and ADlion has very happily imitated the 
repetitions of an echo : 

I fled, and cried out diotb: 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and figh'd 
From all her caves, and back refounded death. ^ 

The meafure or tioK in pronouncing may4>e 
▼arjed fo as very ftrongly to reprefent, not only the 
modes of external motion^, but the quick or flow 
fucceflion of ideas, and confeqilently the paffions of 
the mind. This at leaft wa$ the power of the 
fpondaick and daftylick harmony, but our lan- 
guage can reach no eminent diverfities of found. 
We can indeed fometimes, by encumbering and tt^ 
tarding the line, fliew the difficulty of a progrefs 
made by ftrong efforts and with frequent interrup- 
tions, or mark a flow and heavy motfon. Thus MiU 
im has imaged the toil of Satan ftruggling throxigh 
chaos. 

So be with difficulty add labour hard 
Mov'd dn: with difficulty and labour he— 

thus he has defcribed the leviathans or whales 1 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait. 

But he has at other times neglefted fuch reprefent- 
ations, as may be obferved in the volubility and le* 
vity of thefe lines, which exprefs an aAion tardy and 
reludant, 

L 3 Defcent 
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DeCccnt and fan 
To us is adverfe. Who but felt of late. 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Infulcing^ and purfu'd us through the deep. 
With what confufion and laborious flight 
We funk thus low i Th' afcent is eafy then. 

In another place, he dcfcribcs the gentle glide of 
ebbing waters in a line remarkably rough aad halt* 

ing; 

Tripping ebb ; that Hole 
With foft foot tow'rds the deep who now had ftopp'd 
His fluices. 

It is not indeed to be expeftedj that the found 
fliould always affift the meaning, but it ought never 
to counteract it; and therefore Milieu has here 
certainly committed a fault like that of the player^ 
who looked on the earth when he implored the hea- 
vens, and to the heavens when he addrefled the earth* 

Thofe who are determined to find in MtUom an 
aflcmblagcof all the excellencies which have ennobled 
all other poets, will perhaps be oflfcnded that I da 
not celebrate his verfiBcation in higher terms ^ for 
there are readers who difcover that in this paflagej 

So ilretch'd out huge in length the arch fiend lay, 

a /^Af? form is dcfcribed in a long line ; but the truth 
is, that length of body is only mentioned in zflatm 
line, to which it has only the refemblance of time 
to fpacc, of an hour to a maypole. 

The fame turn of ingenuity might perform woa« 
ders upon the defcription of the ark; 

Then from the mountains hewing timber tall, 
Bc^«in to build a vcflcl of huge bulk ; 
Mc.ifu:*u by cubit, length, breadth, and height. 

I4 
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[n thefe lines the poet appareptly defigns to fix the 
ittention upon bulk ; but this is effe£ted by the enu- 
neration^ not by the meafure; for what analogy 
:an there be between modulations of founds and 
:orporeal dimenfions ? 

Milton indeed feems only to have regarded this 
pecies of embellfftiment fo far as not to rejedt it 
vhen it came unfought ; which would often happen 
:o a mind fo vigorous^ employed upon a fubjedt fo 
rarious and extend ve. He had, indeed^ a greater 
uid a nobler work to perform ; a (ingle fentiment 
)f moral or religious truth, a fingle image of life or 
lature, would have been cheaply loft for a thoufand 
u:hoes of the cadence to the fcnfes an^he who had 
mdertaken to vindicate the ways of God to man^ might 
lave been accufed of neglefUng his caufe, had he 
avifhed much of his attention upon fyllables and 
bunds, 
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Numb. 9jr. Tuesday, February 12, 1751. 

Pmnus Dnrmm adimr^ H imfrtfUMS^ 
Jm/mifmHs dmmfmfitmiuB 

Qmtfidims tm ; mmmc rftrmrfam 

ytUdmrt^ 0tffu iWtff^i cmr/ut 

A fugitiTC from hear*]! and prayer, 
I mock'd at all religious fear* 

I^cfp fciepc'd in tlic mazy lore 
Of mad phUofophj ; bat now 
lloift &i), and bads by Toyage plow 

To t|ptt Uoft barixmr, which I left before. Faa«ct|i 
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SIR, 

THERE are many difcafes both of the bodf 
and mindy which it is far eafier to prevent 
than to curCj and therefore I hope you will think me 
employed in an office not ufelefs either to learning 
or virtue, if I defcribe the fymptoms of an intellec* 
cual malady, which, though at firfl it feizes only tho 
paffions, will, if not fpeedily remedied, infeft die 
reafon, and, from blafling the blofToms of knowledge^ 
proceed in time to canker the root. 

I was born in the houfe of difcord. ' My parents 
were of unfuiuble ages, contrary tempers, and dif- 
ferent religions, and therefore employed the fpirit 
and acutenels which nature l^ul very liberally be- 
ftowed upon both, in hourly difputes, and incefiant 

contri* 
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crontrivanccs to dctcdb each other in the' wrong; fo 
^hat froin the firft exertions of r^afon I was bred a 
<lirputant, trained up in all the arts of domeftick 
fophiftry, initiated in a thoufand low ftratagems, 
nimble ihifts, and fly concealments ; verfed in all 
the turns of altercation, and acquainted with the 
whole difcipline offending and proving. 

It was neccflarily my care to preferve the kigd- 
nefs of both the controvertifts, and therefore I had 
very early formed the habit of fufpending my judg- 
ment, of hearing arguments with indifference, in- 
clining as occafion required to either fide, and of 
holding myfelf undetermined between them till I 
knew for what opinion I might conveniently de- 
clare. 

Thus, Sir, I acquired very early the flcill of dif- 
pvtation; and, as we naturally love the arts in 
which we believe ourfelves to excel, I did not let 
my abilities lie ufelefs, nor fufFer my dexterity to 
be loft for want of praftice. I engaged in perpetual 
wrangfes with my fchool- fellows, and was never to 
be convinced or reprefled by any other arguments 
than blows, by which my antagonifts commonly 
determined the controverfy, as J was, like the Re- 
man orator, much more eminent Tor eloquence than 
courage. 

At the univerfity I fbund my predominant ambi- 
tion completely gratified by the ftudy of logick. I 
imprefled upon my memory a thoufand axioms, and 
ten thoufand di^ndions, praftifed every form of 
lyllogifm, paiTed all my days in the fchools of dif- 
putatlon, and flept every night with SmigUcius on 
my pillow. 

You 
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Tou will not doubt but fuch a genius was km 
raifcd to eminence by fuch application : I was cdc- 
braced in my third year for the molt artful opponem 
that the univcrfity could boaft, and became the tcr* 
ror and envy of all the candidates for philofophicil 
reputation. 

My renown, indeed, was not purchaied but at die 
price of all my time and all my ftudies. I nercr 
fpoke but to contradict, nor declaimed but in dc* 
fence of a pofition univerfally acknowledged to be 
falfe, and therefore worthy^ in my opinion, to be 
adorned with all the colours of falfe reprefentation, 
and ftrengthened with all the art of fallacious 
fubtiity. 

My father, who had no other wi(h than to fee his 
fon richer than himfelf, eafily concluded that I fluMild 
diftinguiih myfelf among the profeflfors of the law| 
and therefore, when I had taJwcn my firft degree^ 
difpatched me to the Temple with a paternal ad* 
monition, that I fhould never fuffcr myfelf to fed 
ihamc, for nothing but modcfty could retard my 
fortune. 

VitiatcJ, ignorant, and heady as I was, I had 
not yet loll my reverence for virtue, and therefore 
could not receive fuch dictates without horror; 
but however was pleafcd with his determination of 
my courfc of life, becaufc he placed me in the way 
that leads foonell- froiii the prefcribed walks of dif- 
cipline and education, to the open fields of liberty 
and choice. 

I was now in the place where every one catches 
the contagion of vanity, and foon began to diftio^ 

5 guill* 
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gxiUh myfelf by fophifms aod paradoxes. I declared 
^v againft all received opinions andeftabliihed rules, 
^Uid levelled my batteries particularly againft thofe 
Univerfal principles which had ftood untbaken in all 
the viciffitudes of literature^ and are confidered as 
the inviolable temples of tryth^ or the impregnable 
bulwarks of fcicnce. 

I applied myfelf chiefly to thofe parts of learning 
which have filled the world with doubt and per- 
plexity^ and could readily produce all the arguments 
relating to matter and motion^ time and fpaccj iden-» 
tity and infinity. 

I was equally able and equally willing to maintain 
the {yfttmof Newien or Defcaries, and favoured oc- 
cafionally the hypothefis of Ptolemy^ of that of Coper^ 
piCMS. I fometimes exalted vegetables to fenfe^ and 
(bmetimes degraded animals to mechanifm. 

Nor was I lefs inclined to weaken the credit of 
hiftoryj or perplex the do&rines of polity, I was 
always of the party which I heard the company con^ 
4enui. 

Among the zealots of liberty I could harangue 
inch great copioufnefs upon the advantages of abfo- 
lute monarchy, the fecrecy of io counfels, and the 
expedition of its meafuress and often celebrated the 
bleflings produced by the extinflion of parties, and 
predufion of debates. 

Among the aflertors of regal authority, I never 
failed to declaim with republican warmth upon the 
original charter of univerfal liberty, the corruption 
of courts, and the folly of voluntary fubmifllon to 
f{^fe whom nature has levelled with ourfelves. 

I knew 
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I knew the defers of every fcheme of governinenc, 
and the inconveniencies of every law. 1 ibmcdmei 
ihewed how much the condition of manlund wooU 
be improved, by breaking the world into petty fove* 
reignties, and fometimcs difplayed the felicitf aod 
peace which univerfal monarchy would diffiile over 
the earth. 

To every acknowledged faft I found innumerable 
objeftions j for it was my rule, to judge of hiftory 
only by abftradcd probability, and thercfote I 
made no icruple of bidding defiance to teftioiony. 
I have more than once qucftioned the exiftencc of 
Alexander the Great ; and having demonftraced the 
folly of erecting edifices like the pyramids of Egrft, 
I frequently hinted my fufpicion that the world had 
been long deceived, and that they were to be found 
*only in the narratives of travellers. 

It had been happy for me could I have confined 
my fcepticifm to hiftorical controverfies, and phi- 
lofophical difquifitions; but having now violated 
my rcalbn, and accuftomed myfclf to enquire not 
after proofs, but objeftions, I had perplexed truth 
with falfchood till my ideas were confufed, mj 
judgment embarraflTcd, and my intellefts diftorted. 
The habit of confidcring every propofitlon as alike 
uncertain, left me no teft by which any tenet could 
be tried ; every opinion prcfcntcd both fides with 
equal evidence, and my fallacies began to operate 
upon my own mind in more important enquiries. 
It was at lad the fpoti of my vanity to weaken the 
obligations of moral duty, and cflf.icc the diftinctions 
of good and evil, till I had deadened the fenfe of 

convic* 
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conyiAiDiiy and abandoned my heart to the fludua- 
tions of uncertainty, without anchor and without 
oompafs, without fatisfaftion of curiofity, or peace 
of confcience, without principles of reafon, or mo- 
tives of a&ton; 

Such is the hazard of reprefling the firft percep- 
tions of truth, of fpreading for diverfion the fnares 
of fbphiftry, and engaging reafon againil its own de« 
terminations. 

The difproportions of abfurdity grow lefs and lefs 
vifible, as we are reconciled by degrees to the defor- 
mity of a miftrefs; and falfehood, by long ufe, is 
affimilated to the mind> as poifon to the body. 

I had foon the mortification of feeing my coa« 
verfadon courted only by the ignorant or wicked, 
by either boys who were enchanted by novelty, or 
wretches, who having long difobeyed virtue and rea- 
fon, were now deiirous of my aHTiftance to dethrone 
them. 

Thus alarmed, I fhuddered at my own corrup- 
tion, and that pride by which I had been feduced, 
contributed to reclaim me. I was weary of con- 
tinual irrefblution, and a perpetual equipoife of the 
mind ; and alhamed of being the favourite of thofe 
who were fcorned and fhunned by the reft of man- 
kind. 

I therefore retired from all temptation to difpute, 
prefcribed a new regimen to my undcrftanding, 
and refolved, inftead of rejefting all eftabliflied opi- 
nitfns which I could not prove, to tolerate though 
not adopt all which I could not confute. I forbore 
to heat my imagination with needlefs controverlies, 
to difcufs queftions confefledly uncertain, and re- 
6 frained 
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frtined fteadily from gmiifying mj — itt|^bf tk 
fupport of falfehood. 

By this method I am at length recoTcred frdm flBf 
argumental delirium> and find myfelf in the ftaie if 
one awakened from the confufion and tumult of tie- 
Terifli dream. I rejoice in the new pofleffion of e?i« 
dence and reality, and ftep on from cruth to tradi 
with confidence and quiet. 

lam^ SIR, &C4 

PERTINAX 



Numb. 96* Saturday, Fchruarj i6, l^^u 

^mUfi Platonis wu^m ferfmmi ^feram^ 

f^md fMi/fMe di/cif, immemsr netriMtar. Botnoti 

Troth in Platonick ornaments bedcck'd» 
Inforc'd we lo?e, unheeding recoiled. 

IT is reported of the Perfians^ by an ancteM 
writer, that the fum of their education conlifted 
in teaching youth to ride^ tojhoct with ike taw, mU 
io/feak truth. 

The bow and the horfe were eafily mattered, but 
it would have been happy if we had been informed 
by what arts veracity was cultivated^ and by whia 
prefervacives a Perfian mind was fecured againft chft 
temptations to falfehood. 

There are^ indeed, in the prefent corruption of 
mankind, many incitcoicnts to forfakc truth; the 

need 
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need of palliating our own faults, and the conveni- 
ence of impofmg on the ignorance or credulity of 
others^ fo frequently occur; fo many immediate 
evils are to be avoided, and fo many prefent grati- 
fications obtained, by craft and delufion, that very 
few of thofe who are much entangled in lif<jj have 
fpirit and conftancy fufficient to fupport them in the 
fteady pradice of open veracity. 

In order that all men may be taught to fpeak 
truth, it is neceflary that all likewife ihould learn to 
hear it; for no fpecies of falfehood is more fre- 
quent than flattery, to which the coward is betrayed 
by fear, the dependant by intercft, and the friend 
by tendernefs: Thofe who are neither fervile nor 
timorous, are yet defirous to beftow pleafure ; and 
while unjuft demands of praife continue to be made^ 
there will always be fome whom hope, fear, or kind- 
nefs, will difpofe to pay them. 

The guilt of falfehood is very widely extended, 
and many whom their confcience can fcarcely charge 
with (looping to a lie, have vitiated the tnorals of 
others^ by their vanity, and patronized the vice 
which they believe themfelvcs to abhor. 

Truth is, indeed, not often welcome for its own 
fake ; it is generally unpleafing becaufe contrary to 
our wifhes and oppofite to our praAice; and as our 
attention naturally follows our intcreft^ we hear un- 
willingly what we are afraid to know, and foon for- 
get what we have no inclination to imprefs upon our 
memories. 

For this reafon many arts of inftruftion have been 

.invented, by which the relu£tance againil truth may 

be overcome ; and as phyfick is givei^ to children in 

con- 
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confcAions, precepts have been hidden under ^fhoo- 
fand appearances, that mankind may be bribed bf 
pleafure to efcape deftru£tion. 

While the world was yet in its infancy, Taotr 
came among mortals from above, and Falsehood 
from below. Truth was the daughter of Jupitik 
and Wisdom; Falsehood was the progeny of 
Folly impregnated by the wind< They advanced 
with equal confidence to feizc the dominion of the 
new creation, and as their enmity and their force 
were well known to theccleilials, all the eye&of hea- 
ven were turned upon the conteft. 

Truth Teemed confcious of fuperior power and 
jufter claim, and therefore came on towering and 
majcftick, unaffifted and alone; Reason indeed al- 
ways attended her, but appeared her follower, ra* 
tber than companion. Her march was flow and 
(lately, but her motion was perpetually progreflive, 
and when once flie had grounded her foot, neither 
gods nor men could force her to retire. 

F'alsehood always endeavoured to copy the mien 
and attitudes of Truth, and was very t'uccefsful in 
the arts of miinickry. She was furrounded, ani- 
mated, and fupported by innumerable legions of ap- 
petites and paflions, but, like other feeble com- 
manders, was obliged often to receive law from her 
allies. Her motions were fudden, irregular, and 
violent; for (he had no fteadinefs nor conftancy. 
She often gained conquefts by hally incurfions, which 
fhe never hoped to keep by her own ftrength, bul 
maintained by the help of the paflions, whom (he 
generally found rcfolute and faithful. 
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It ibmecimes happened that the antagonifls met 
ia full oppoficion. In thefe encounters, Falsehood 
always invefted her head with clouds, and command- 
ed Fkauo to place ambufhes about her. In her left 
hand (he bore the fhield of Impudence, and the 
quiver of Sophistry rattled on her fhoulder. All 
the paflions attended at her call ; Vanity clapped 
her wings before, and Obstinacy fupportedher be^ 
hind. Thus guarded and affifted, (he fometimes ad« 
yanced againfl; Truth, and fometimes waited the 
attack; but always endeavoured to fkirmifh at a 
diftance, perpetually fhifted her ground/ and let &y 
her arrows in different dire£tions ; for ihe ceruinly 
found that her ftrcngth failed, whenever the eye of 
Truth darted full upon her. 

Truth had the awful afped though not the 
thunder of her father, and when the long continu- 
ance of the contcft brought them near to one an- 
other. Falsehood let the arms of Sophistry fall 
from her grafp, and holding up the fhidd of Impu* 
DBNCE with both her hands, fheltered herfelf amongil 
the paffions. 

Truth, though (he was often wounded, always 
recovered in a Ihort time j but it was common 
for the flighted: hurt, received by Falsehood, to 
(pread its malignity to the neighbouring parts, and 
to burft open again when it feemed to have been 
cured. 

Falsehood, in a fliort time, found by experience 
that her fuperiority confifted only in the celerity of 
her courfe, and the changes of her pofture. She 
therefore ordered Suspicion to beat the ground be- 
fore her, and avoided with great care to crofs the 

Vol. VI. M way 
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way of Truth, who, as (he never varied her pointy 
but moved conftantly upon the fame line, was ea- 
fily efcaped by the oblique and defulcory move* 
ttients, the quick retreats and active doubles whidi 
Falsehood always praAifed, when the enemy begaa 
to raife terror by her approach. 
' By this , procedure Falsehood every hour en- 
eroached upon the world, and extended her empire 
through all climes and regions. Wherever (he car* 
ried her vidlories (he left the Passions in full an- 
thority behind her } who were lb well pleafed with 
command, that they held out with great obftinacy 
when Tritth came to feize their pofts, and never 
(ailed to retard her progrefs, though they could noc 
always Hop it : They yielded at lad with great re* 
ludtance, frequent rallies, and fuUen fubmiffion ; and 
always inclined to revolt when Truth ceafed to awe 
them by her immediate prefence. 

Truth, who, when (he firft defcended from the 
heavenly palaces, expedcd to have been received by 
univcrfal acclamation, cherifhed with kindnels, heard 
with obedience, and invited to fpread her influence 
from province to province, now found, that where^ 
ever fhe came, (he mull force her paffage. Every 
tntcllcft was precluded by Prejudice, and every 
heart j^rcoccupied by Passion. She indeed ad- 
vanced, but (he advanced flowly ; and often loft 
the concjiiclls which fiic left behind her, by fuddea 
infurredtirns of the appetites, that (hook off their al- 
legi.incr, and ranged thcmfdvcs again under the 
banner of her enemy. 

Truth, hov/cver, did noc grow weaker by the 
ftrugglc, for her vigour was unconquerable j yet flic- 

was 
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was provoked to fee herfelf thus baffled and impeded 
bjr an enemy, whom Ihe looked on with contempt, 
and who had no advantage but fuch as fhe owed to 
inconftancy, weakncfs, and artifice. She therefore, 
in the anger of difappointment, called upon her fa- 
ther Jupiter to re-eftablifli her in the {kies, and leave 
mankind to the diforder and mifery which they de- 
fcrvcd, by fubmicting willingly to the ufurpation of 
Falsehood. 

Jupiter compaflionated the world too much to 
grant her.requeft, yet was willing to cafe her labours, 
and mitigate her vexation. He commanded her to 
confult the mufes by what methods (he might ob- 
tain an eafier reception, and reign without the toil of 
inceflant war. It was then difcovered, that fhe ob« 
ftru£ted her own progrefs by the feverityof her afpedl^ 
and the folemnity of her diftates; and that men 
would never willingly admit her, till they ceafcd to 
fear hfcr, fince by giving themfel/es up to False- 
hood they feldom made any facrifice of their eafc or 
pleafure, becaufe (he took the fhape that was moft en- 
gaging, and always fufFered herfelf to be dreffed and 
painted by Desire. The mufes wove, in the loom 
of Pallas, aloofe and changeable robe, like that in 
which Falsehood captivated her admirers; with 
this they invefted Truth, and nanjed her Fiction, 
She now went out again to conquer with more fuc- 
cefsj for. when fhe demanded entrance of the Pas- 
sions, they often miftook her for Falsehood, and 
delivered up their charge : but when fhe had once 
taken poflfeflion, fhe was foon difrobed by Reason, 
and (hone out, in her original form, with native ef- 
fulgence and refiftlefs dignity. 

M 2 
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Numb. 97. Tuesday, February 19, 1751. 

F^eunim culpee /tenia nttptias 
Frimum tHquinan^trtt H g^'^'t ^ ^fMMf, 
, Hoc fonti deri'uaia clades 

In fatriam pofuhtmqui fluxit. Boi* 

rruitful of crimes, this age firft ilain'd 

Their haplcfs offspring, and profan'd 

The nuptial bed ; from whence the woes. 

Which various and unx\umber'd rofc 

From this polluted fountain head. 

O'er R9Me and o*er the nations fpread. FaA«cis« 

TH E reader is indebted for this day's entertain- 
ment to an author from whom the age has re- 
ceived greater favours, who has enlarged the know- 
ledge of human nature, and taught the pafllons to 
move at the command of virtue. 

ro the RAMBLER. 

S I R, 

XX/'HKN the Spectator was firft publilhed in 
fmglc papers, i: gave me fo much pleafurc, 
that it is one of the favourite amufements of my igc 
to recoiled it ; and when I refledl on the foibles of 
thofe times, as defcribcd in that ufeful work, and 
compare them with the vices now reigning among 
us, I cannot but v/ifli that you would oftencr take 
cognizance of the manners of the better half of the 
human fpecies, th.ic if your precepts and obfervations 

be 
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be carried down to pofterity, the Spectators may 
flicw to the rifing generation what were the fafhion- 
able follies of their grandmotherSj the Rambl£R of 
their mothers, and that from both they may draw in- 
ftrudlion and warning. 

When I read thofe Spectators which took no* 
tice of the mifbehaviour of young women at church, 
by which they vainly hope to attradt admirers, I ufed 
to pronounce fuch forward young women Seekers, 
in order to dillinguifh them by a mark of infamy from 
thofe who had patience ^d decency to day till they 
were fought. 

But I have lived to fee fuch a change in the man- 
ners of women, that I woyld now be willing to com- 
pound with them for that name^ although I then 
thought it difgraceful enough, if they would defe^e 
no worfe ; fince now they are too generally given upF 
to negligence of domeftic bufinefs, to idle amiife- 
ments, and to wicked rackets, without any fettled 
view at all but of fquandering time. 

In the time of the Spectator, excepting fomc- . 
times an appearance in the ring, fometimes at a good 
and chofen play, fometimes on a vifit at the houfe of 
a grave relation, the young ladies contented them* 
felves to be found employed in domeftic duties ; for 
then routes, drums, balls, aflemblies, and fuch like 
markets for women, were not known. 

Modefty and diffidence, gentlenefs and meeknefs, 
were looked upon as the appropriate virtues and cha- 
rafteriftic graces of the fex. And if a forward fpirit . 
puflied itfelf into notice, it was expofed in print as it 
defer ved. 

M 3 The 
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The churches were almoft the only places where 
Tingle women were to be feen by ftrangers. Men 
went thither expefling to fee them, and perhaps too 
much for that only purpofe. 

But fome good often rcfulted, however improper 
might be their motives. Both fexes were in the way 
of their duty. The man mud be abandoned indeed; 
who loves not goodnefs in another; nor were the 
young fellows of that age fo wholly loft to a fenfe of 
right, as pride and conceit has fince made them a& 
feft to be. When therefore they faw a fair-onej 
whole decent behaviour and cheerful piety (hewed 
her earncft in her firft duties, diey had the lefs doubt, 
judging politically only, that fhe would have a oon- 
fcicntious regard to her fecond. 

^Vith what ardour have I feen watched for, the 
rifing of a kneeling beauty; and what additional 
charms has devotion given to her recommunicated 
features ? 

The men were often the better for what they heard. 
Kvcn a Saul was once found prophefying among the 
prophets whom he had fct out to deftroy. To a man 
thus put into good humour by a pleafing objeft, 
religion itfelf looked more amiable. The mcm 
SE'EKfcRs of the Spectator's time loved the holy 
l)lacc for the objeft's fake, and loved the objeft for 
her luitable behaviour in it. 

Revcrcrncc minf^lcd wah their love, and they 
th'viurrht ihar a young lady of fuch good principles 
nui!l be ad IrclTcd only by the man who at lead made 
a llx'w of good principles, whether his heart was ycc 
quite riijht or not. 

Nor 
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Nor did the young lady's behaviour, at any time 
of the fcnrice, Icffen this reverence. Her eyes were 
her own, her ears the preacher's. Women are al*^ 
ways mod obferved when they feem themfelves leaft 
to obfervc, or to lay out for obfervation. The eye 
of a refpeftful lover loves rather to receive confidence 
from the withdrawn eye of the fair -one, than to find 
atlelf obliged to retreat. 

When a young gentleman's affedion was thus 
laudably engaged, he purfued its natural didates i 
keeping then was a rare, at leaft a fecret and fcan* 
dalous vice, and a wife was the fummit of his 
wiflies. Rejedtion was now dreaded, and pre-en- 
gagement apprehended. A woman whom he loved^ 
he Was ready to think muft be admired by all th« 
world. His fears, his uncertainties, increafed hia 
love. 

Every enquiry he made into the lady's domeftick 
excellence, which, when a wife is to be chofen, 
will furely not be negleffced, confinned him in his 
choice. He opens his heart to a common friend, 
and boneftly difcovers the ftate of his fortune. 
His friend applies to thofe of the young lady, whofe 
parents, if they approve his propofals, difclofe them 
to their daughter. 

She perhaps is not an abfolute ftranger to the paf- 
fion of the young gentleman. His eyes, his aflidui- 
ties, his conftant attendance at a church, whither, 
till of late, he ufed feldom to come, and a thoufand 
little obiervances that he paid her, had very probably 
firft forced her to regard, and then inclined her to fa* 
vour him. 

M 4 Tha 
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That a young lady Ihould be in loirt^ and cfae lofc 
of the young gentleman undeclared^ is an hcceio* 
doxy which prudence, and even policy, muft not al* 
low. But thus applied to, (he is all refignation id 
her parents. Charming refignation, which inclina* 
don oppofes not. 

Her relations applaud her for her duty ; friends 
meet; points are adjufted; delightful perturbarioos, 
and hopes, and a few lover's fears, fill up the cedious 
fpace, till an interview is granted ^ for the young lady 
had not made herfclf cheap at publick places. 

The time of interview arrives. She is modcftiy 
refervcd i he is not confident. He declares his paC> 
fion ; the confcioufnefs of her own worth, and Us 
application to her parents, take from her any doubc 
of his fincerity ; and ihe owns herfclf obliged to 
him for his good opinion. The enquiries of her 
friends into his charader, have taught her chat his 
good opinion defcrves to be valued. 

She tacitly allows of his future vifits i he renews 
them ; the regard of each for the other is confirmed; 
and when he prcffcs for the favour of her hand, he 
receives a declaration of an entire acquiefcencc with 
her duty, and a modefl acknowledgment of efteeoi 
for him. 

He applies to her parents therefore for a near day j 
and thinks himfclf under obligation to them for the 
cheerful and afFe<5tionate manner with which they rc^ 
ceive his agreeable application. 

With this profpeft of future happinefs, the mar- 
riage is celebrated. Gratulations pour in from 
every quarter. Parents and relations on both fides, 

brought 
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brought acquainted in the courfe of the courtfliip, 
can receive the happy couple with countenances il- 
lumined, and joyful hearts. 

The brothers, the fillers, the friends 6f one family, 
arc the brothers, the fitters, the friends of the other. 
Their two families thus made one, are the world to 
the ypung couple. 

Their home is the place of their principal delight, 
nor do they ever occafionally quit it but they find 
the pleafure of returning to it augmented in pro- 
portion to the time of their abfcnce from it. 

Oh, Mr. Rambler ! forgive the talkativenefs of an 
old man ! When I courted and married my luetitia^ 
then a blooming beauty, every thing pafTed juft fo ! 
But how is the cafe now? The ladies, maidens, wives, 
and widows, are engroffed by places of open rcfort 
and general entertainment, which fill every quarter 
of the metropolis, and being conftantly frequented, 
make home irkfome. Breakfafting-pLaces, dining- 
places ; routes, drums, concerts, balls, plays, operas, 
mafquerades for the evening, and even for all night, 
and lately, publick fales of the goods of broken 
boufekeepers, which the general difiblutenefs of man- 
ners has contributed to make very frequent, come in 
as another feafonable relief to thefe modern time* 
killers. 

In the fummcr there are in every country- town af- 
femblicsi Tunbridge^ Batby Cheltenham ^ Scarborough! 
What cxpence of drefs and equipage is required to 
qualify the frequenters for fuch emulous appearance? 

By the natural infeftion of example, the lowcft 
people have places of fix-penny refort, and gaming- 
tables for pence. Thus fervants arc now induced to 

fraud 
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. fraud and diflionefty, to fuppoit cxtnvaguicej aad 
fupply their lofles. 

As to the ladies who frequent thofe publick places 
they are not afhamed to Ihew their faces whcmrer 
men dare go, nor blulh to try who fhall ftare moft 
impudently^ or who fhall laugh loudcft on the pub- 
lick walks. 

The men who would make good hufbands, if they 
vifit thofe places, are frighted at wedlock, and re« 
folve to live fingle, except they are bought at a Ttry 
high price. They can be fpedtators of all that paflcs, 
and^ if they pleafe, more than fpeftators, at the ex* 
pence of others. The companion of an evening, and 
the companion for life, require very different quali* 
fications. 

Two thoufand pounds in the laft age, with a do- 
meftick wife, would go farther than ten thoufand in 
this. Yet fettlements are cxpefted, that often, to a 
mercantile man efpecially, fink a fortune into ufe* 
Icflhefs i and pin-money is llipulated for, which 
makes a wife independent, and deftroys love, by put* 
ting it out of a man's power to lay any obligation upon 
her, that might engage gratitude, and kindle affcc* 
tion. When to all this the card-tables are added, 
how can a prudent man think of marrying? 

And when the worthy men know not where to find 
'^^ivcs, muft not the lex be left to the foplings, the 
coxcombs, the libertines of the age, whom they help 
to make fuch ? And need even thefc wretches marry 
to enjoy the convcrfation of thofe who render their 
company fo cheap ? 

And what, after all, is the benefit which the gay 
coquette obtains by her fluircr^ ^ A% flic is approach- 
able 
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able by every man, without requiring, I will not fay* 
incenfe or adoration, but even common complaifance, 
every fop treats her as upon the level, looks upon her 
light airs as invitations, and is on .the watch to take 
the advantage : fhe has companions indeed,, but no 
lovers i for love is refpefltful, and timorous; and 
where -among all her followers will fhe find a huf- 
band? 

Set, dear Sir, before the youthful, the gay, the 
inconfiderate, the contempt as well as the danger 
to which they are cxpofed. At one time or other, 
women, not utterly thoughtlefs, will be convinced of 
the juftice of your cenfure, iCfId the charity of your 
inflrudion. 

But fhould your expofhilations and reproofs have 
no effed upon thofe who are far gone in falhionable 
folly, they may be retailed from their mouths to their 
nieces (marriage will not often have intitled thefe to 
daughters), when they, the meteors of a day, find 
themfelves elbowed off the flage of vanity by other 
flutterers j for the moft admired women cannot have 
many TunbridgCy many Bath fcafons to blaze in ; 
fincc even fine faces, often feen, are lefs regarded 
than new faces, the proper punifhment of fhowy girls, 
for rendering themfelves fo impoliticly cheap. 
I am, SIR, 

Your fincere admirer, £2?^. 
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Numb. 98. Saturday, February 23, 1751. 

^a me Sarmcntus iniquas 
Cxfaris ad men/tu, nee vilh Giibba tuJiJet* Jirr. 

Which not Sarmentks brook 'd at Ca/ar^i board, 
Nor grov'ling Gakha from his haughty Lord. 

Elphikstoi, 

^0 tbi Author of the RAMBLER. 

Mr. Rambler^ 
O U have often endeavoured to imprefs upon 



Y 



your readers an obfervation of more truth than 
novelty, that life pafles, for the moft part, in petty 
tranfa£tions ; that our hours glide away in trifling 
amufements and flight gratiBcations ; and that there 
very fcldom emerges any occafion that can call forth 
great virtue or great abilities. 

It very commonly happens that fpcculation has no 
influence on conduft. Juft conclufions, and cogent 
arguments, formed by laborious fludy, and diligent 
enquiry, are often repofited in the trcafuries of me- 
mory, as gold in the mifer's chefl^, ufclcfs alike to 
others and himfelf. As fomc arc not richer for the 
extent of their poflclfions, others arc not wifer for 
the multitude of their iwlcas. 

You have truly defcribcd the ftare of human 
beings, but it may be doubted whether you have 
accommodated your precepts to your dcfcription; 
whether you have not generally coniidercd your 

readers. 
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readers as influenced by the tragick pallipns, and 
fufceptible of pain or plcafure only from powerful 
agents, and from great events. 

To an author who writes not for the improvement 
of a lingle art, or the eftablifhment of a controverted 
do6b-ine, but equally intends the advantage, and 
equally courts the perufal of all the claiTes of man- 
kind^ nothing can juftly fecm unworthy of regard^ 
by <irhich the pleafurc of convcrfation may be in- 
creafed, and the daily fatisfaftions of familiar life 
fecured from interruption and difguft. 

For this reafon you would not have injured your 
reputation, if you had fometimcs defcended to the 
minuter duties of focial beings, and enforced the 
obfervance of thofe little civilities and ceremonious 
delicacies, which, inconfiderable as they may appear 
to the man of fcience, and difficult as they may 
prove to be detailed with dignity, yet contribute to 
.the regulation of the world, by facilitating the in- 
tercourfe between one man and another, and of 
which the French have fufficiently teftified their 
efteem, by terming the knowledge and praftice of 
them Sf avoir vivre^ the art of living. 

Politenefs is one of thofe advantages which we 
never eftimate rightly but by the inconvenience of 
its lofs. Its influence upon the manners is conftant 
and uniform, fo that, like an equal motion, it efcapes 
perception. The circumftances of every adlion arc 
fo adjufted to each other, that we do not fee where 
any error could have been committed, and rather ac- 
quiefce in its propriety, than admire its exa6knefs. 

But as ficknefs (hews us the valine of eafe, a little 

fwiilianty with thofe who were never taught to en- 
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dcavour the gratification of others, but regulate dieir 
isehaviour merely by their own will^ will foon evince 
the neceflity of eftablifhed modes and formalities 10 
the happinefs and quiet of common life. 

Wifdom and virtue are by no means fufficiem^ 
without the fupplemental laws of good-breeding, to 
fecure freedom from degenerating to nideneff, or 
felf-efleem from fwelling into infolence $ a thoufand 
incivilities may be committed, and a thoufand offices 
negle£led, without any remorfe of confcience, or ft^ 
proach from reafon. 

The true eSed of genuine politenefs leenu to be 
rather eafe than pleafure. The power of delighting 
mufl be conferred by nature, and cannot be deliver- 
ed by precept, or obtained by imitation ; but though 
it be the privilege of a very fmall number to nmlh 
and to charm, every man may hope by rules and 
caution not to give pain, and may, therefore, by 
the help of good-breeding, enjoy the kindnefs of 
mankind, though he (hould have no claim to higher 
diltinftions. 

The univerfal axiom in which all complaifance is 
included, and from which flow all the formalities 
which cuftom has eftablifhed in civilifcd nations, is, 
^bat no man Jbculd give any f reference to bimjelf. A 
rule fo comprehenfive and certain, that, perhaps, it 
is not eafy for the mind to image an incivility, ^\xh* 
out fuppofing it to be broken. 

There are, indeed, in every place fomc particular 
modes of the ceremonial part of good-breeding, 
which, being arbitrary and accidental, can be learn* 
cd only by habitude ami convcrfation ; fuch are the 
forms of falutation, the different gradations of reve* 
5 rence. 
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rencc^ and all the adjuftments of place and pre* 
cedence. Thcfc, however, may be often violated 
without offence, if it be fufficiently evident, that 
neither malice nor pride contributed to the failure; 
but will not atone, however rigidly obferved, for 
the tumour of infolence, or petulance of con- 
tempt* 

I have, indeed, not found among any part of 
mankind, lefs real and rational complaifance, than 
among thofe who have palTed their time in paying 
and receiving vifits, in frequenting publick enter- 
tainments, in ftudying the exadt meafures of cere- 
mony, and in watching all the variations of faihion« 
able courtefy. 

They know, indeed, at what hour they may beat 
the door of an acquaintance, how many fteps they 
muft attend him towards the gate, and what interval 
ihould pafs before his vifit is returned ; but feldom 
extend their care beyond the exterior and unefr 
iential parts of civility, nor refufe their own vanity 
any gratification, however expenlivc, to the quiet of 
another. 

Ttypherus is a man remarkable for Iplendour 
and expence; a man, that having been originally 
placed by his fortune and rank in the firft clafs 
of the community, has acquired that air of dig* 
nity^ and that readinefs in the exchange of com- 
pliments, which courts, balls, and levees, eafily 
confer. . 

But Trypberusy without any fettled purpofes of 
malignity, partly by his ignorance of human nature, 
and partly by the habit of contemplating with great 
fiinsfaftion his own grandeur and riches, is hourly 

giving 
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giving difguft to thofe whom chaiicc or 
fubjed to his vanity. 

To a man whofe fortune confines him to a fimll 
houfc^ he declaims upon the plcafure <^ ipjicious 
apartments^ and the convenience of changing bis 
lodging-room in different parts of the year; teils 
him, that he hates confinement ^ and concludes, chic 
if his chamber was lefs, he fhould never wake with- 
out thinking of a prifon. 

To Eucretas^ a man of birth equal to himfelG but 
of much lefs cllate, he fliewed his fcrvices of place, 
and remarked that fuch things were, indeed, no- 
thii^ better than codiy trifles, but that no man 
mull pretend to the rank of a gentleman without 
them, and that for his part, if his eftate was 
fmaller, he fhould not think of enjoying but en- 
creafing it, and would enquire out a trade for his 
eldeft fon. 

He has, in imitation of feme more acute ob- 
fcrver than himfclf, coUecbed a great many Ihifts and 
artifices by which poverty is concealed; and among 
the ladies of fmall fortr.nc, never fails to talk of 
frippery and flight fxlks, and the convenience of a 
general mourning, 

I have been infultcd a thoufand times with a ca- 
talogue of his piclures, his jewels, and his rarities, 
which, though he knows the humble neatnefs of 
my habitation, he fddom fails to conclude by a 
declaration, tlia: wlierever he fees a hoiife meanly 
furniflied, he cicfpifes the owner's taftc, or pities bis 
poverty. 

This, Mr. Ramhlcry is the praftice of Ti-ypbc^ 
ruj, by which he is become the terror of all who 

are 
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are Icfs wealthy thao himfelf, and has raifed innxi* 
tnerable enemies wichouc rivalry^ and without ma- 
levolence. 

Yet though all are not equally culpable with 
Trypberus, it is fcarcely poffible to find any maa 
who does not frequently^ like him» indulge his own 
pride by forcing others into a comparifon with 
himfelf when he knows the advantage is on his 
fide, without confidering that unneceflartly to ob- 
trude unpleafing ideas^ is a fpecies of oppreflion ; 
and that it is little more criminal to deprive anotj^er 
of fome real advantage^ than to interrupt that for« 
getfulnefs- of its abfence which is the n^t happineft 
to actual poffc-^yin. 

I am^ &c. 

EUTROPIUS. 
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Numb. 99. Tuesday, February 26, 175U 

Sdlitit imiemiis sdiqua ifi twcwriim jmrnBit^ 

Ei/trvaiftudii/mdirm fuifyutfid^ 
jLufticui agrlc9lam, miUsfsrm killa lemtimf 

R»B9rim duhi^i mawta fmffis mmai. OviBb 

GongenisJ paflSons fouls together bind. 

And ey'ry calling mingles with its kind ; 

Sol Jrer uurtes with (bldier» fwain with fwaio* 

The mariner with him that roves the main* F. Ltvti. 

IT has bem ordained by proridcncc, for the coo- 
fcrvation of order in the imnoenfe variety of oft* 
ture, and for the regular propagation of the (everal 
claflfes of life with which the elements are peopled^ 
that every creature fhould be drawn by (baic fecret 
attraftion to thofe of his own kind ; and that noc 
only the gentle and domeftick animals which natural* 
ly unite intp companies^ or cohabit by pairs, ihoukl 
continue faithful to their fpecies ; but even thofi: 
ravenous and ferocious favages which AriftoiU ob- 
fervcs never to be gregarious, (hould range moua- 
tains and defcrts in fcarch of one another, rather 
than pollute the world with a monftrous birth. 

As the perpetuity and diftindion of the lowei 
tribes of the creation require that they (hould be 
determined to proper mates by fome uniform motive 
of choice, or Ibme cogent principle of inftinfl^ 
it is necelTary likewife, that man, whofe wider capa- 
city demands more gratifications, and who feels in 
himfclf innumerable wants, which a life of folirade 

canooc 
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cannot fuppljr, and innumerable powers to which it 
cannot give employment, fhould be led to fui table 
companions by partrcular influence; and among 
many beings of the fame nature with himfelf, he may 
felcA fome for intimacy and tendernefs, and improve 
the condition of his exiftence, by fupcradding friend- 
Ihip to humanity, and the love of individuals to that 
of the (pecies. 

Other animals are fo formed, that they feem to 
contribute very little to the happincfs of each other, 
and know neither joy, nor grief, nor love, nor ha- 
tred, but as they are urged by fome defire immediately 
fubfervient either to the fupport of their own lives, 
or to the continuation of their race ; they therefore 
ieldom appear to regard any of the minuter difcri- 
minations which diftinguifh creatures of the fame 
kind froqn one another. 

But if man were to feel no incentives to kindnefs, 
more than his general tendency to congenial nature, 
Bdiykn or London^ with all their multitudes, would 
have to him the defolation of a wildernefs.; his af- 
fe&ions, not comprefled into a narrower compafs, 
would vanifh like elemental Bre, in boundlefs evapo- 
ration ; he would languifh in perpetual infenfibility, 
and though he might, perhaps, in the firft vigour of 
youthf amufe himfclf with the frefh enjoyments of 
life, yet, when curiofity fhould ceafe, and alacrity 
fubfide, he would abandon himfelf to the fluftua- 
tions of chance, without expefting help againft any 
calamity, or feeling any wifh for the happinefs of 
others. 

To love all men is our duty, fo far as it includes 
a general habit of benevolence, and readinefs of oc- 

N 2 caQonal 
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cafional kindnefs; but to love all equally is impoC* 
fible i at lead impoflible without the extinAkm of 
thofe paflions which now produce all our pains and 
all our pleafurcs ; without the difufe, if not the mboli^ 
tion of Tome of our faculties, and the fuppeflioo of 
all our hopes and fears in apathy and indiflference. * 

The necefTities of our condition require a thou- 
fand offices of tcnderncfs, which mere regard for the 
fpecies will never diftate. Every man has frequent 
grievances which only the folicitude of friendflitp 
will difcover and remedy, and which would remaiii 
for ever unheeded in the mighty heap of human 
calamity, were it only furveyed by the eye of general 
benevolence equally attentive to every mifery. 

The great community of mankind is, therefere, 
neceffarily broken into fmaller independent (bcie* 
ties ', thcfe form diftinft intcrefts, which arc too fre- 
quently oppofed to each other, and which they who 
have entered into the league of particular govern-* 
mcnts falfcly think it virtue to promote, however 
deftruftivt to the happinefs of the reft of the world. 

Such unions are again feparated into fubordinate 
clafles and combinations, and focial life is perpetually 
branched out into minuter fubdivifions, till it ter- 
minates in the laft ramifications of private friend (hip. 

That fricndftiip may at once be fond and lafting^ 
it has been already obferved in thcfe papers, that a 
conformity of inclinations is ncccffary. No man 
can have much kindnefs for him by whom he does 
not believe himfelf cftcemed, and nothing fo evidently 
proves efteem as imitation. 

That benevolence is always ftrongcft which arifes 
I participation of the fame pleafurcs, fince wz 

arc 
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arc naturally mod: willing to i-evive in our minds the 
memory of perfons, with whom the idea of enjoy- 
ment is conneded. 

It is commonly, therefore, to little pqrpofe, that 
any one endeavours to ingratiate himfelf with fuch 
as he cannot accompany in their amufements and 
diverfions. Men have been known to rife to favour 
and to fortune, only by being fkilful in the fports 
with^which their patron happened to be delighted, 
by concurring with his tafte for fome particular fpe-- 
cies of curiofities, by relilhing the fame wine, or 
applauding the fame cookery. 

Even thofe whom wifdom or virtue have placed 
above regard to fuch petty recommendations, mult 
neverthelefs be gained by fimilitude of manners* 
The higheft and nobleft enjoyment of farniliar life, 
the communication of knowledge and reciproca- 
tion of fcntiments, muft always prcfuppofe a difpo- 
fition to the fame inquiry, and delight in the fame 
difcoveries. 

With what fatisfaftion could the politician lay his 
(<:hemes for the reformation of laws, or his compari- 
ibns of different forms of government, before the 
cl^emift, who has never accuftomed his thoughts to 
any other objeft than fait and fulphur -, or how could 
the aftronomer, in explaining his calculations and 
conjectures, endure the coldncfs of a grammarian, 
who would lofe fight of Jupiter and all )\\s/atellites^ 
fpr a happy etymology of an obfcurc word, or a bet- 
ter explication of a controverted line. 

Every man loves merit of the fame kind with his 
own, when it is not likely to hinder his advancement 
QF his reputation ; for he not only beft underftands 

N 3 the 
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the worth of thofc qualities which he labours to cuU 
tivatc, or the ufefulnefs of the art which hcpnu^fo 
with fucccfs, but always feels a refledkcd picifurt 
from the praifes, which, though given to another, 
belong equally to himfelf. ' 

There is indeed no need of refcarch and refine- 
ment to difcover that men muft generally fclc& their 
companions from their own ftatc of life, fincc there 
are not many minds furnilhed for -great variety of 
convcrfation, or adapted to multiplicity of intellec- 
tual entertainments. 

The failor, the arademick, the lawyer, the me- 
chanick, and the courtier, have all a caft of talk 
peculiar to their own fraternity, have fixed their 
attention upon the fame events, have been engaged 
in affairs tf the fame fort, and made ufe of allu- 
fions and illuftrations which themfelves only can un- 
derftand. 

To be infefted with the jargon of a particular 
profcnion, and to know only the language of a fingle 
rank of mortals, is indeed fuiRciently defpicable. 
But as limits muft be always let to the excurfions 
of the human mind, there will be fome ftudy which 
every man more zealoufly profecutes, fome darling 
I'libicct on which he is principally pleafed to con- 
vtrfc; and he that can moft inform or beft under- 
fi.ind liim, will certainly be welcomed with particular 
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^^i:wh J :irL:.di:y is not wholly to be avoided, nor 
is :c culpable, ur.lris TurTcrcd fo far to predominate 
as to produce avcrfion from ever)- other kind of ex- 
icllcnce, and to Hiade the luftre of diffimilar virtues* 
'''^ofc therefore, whom the lot of life has conjoined, 

faould 
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fhould endeavour conftantly to approach towards the 
inclination of each other^ invigorate every motion 
of concurrent defire, and fan every fpark of kindred 
curiofity. 

It has been juftly obfervcd, that difcord generally 
operates in little things ; it is inflamed to its ucmoft 
vehemence by contrariety of tafte, oftener than of 
principles j and might therefore commonly be avoid- 
ed by innocent conformity, which, if it was not at 
firft the motive^ ought always to be the confequen^ 
of indiflbluble union. ^ 



Numb. 100. Sa.turday, March 2, lyjx. 

Omne *vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus aMic9 

Tangitf et admijfus circum pracwdia ludit. PsRSlVf* 

Haraci, with fly infinuating grace. 

Laughed at his friendy and lookM him in the face \ 

Would raife a blufli where fecret vice he found. 

And tickle while he gently prob*d tha wound. 

With feeming innocence the crowd bcguilM ; 

But made the defperate paflesj \rhen he finil'd. D^tYDCir. 



ro the RAMBLER. 
SIR. 

S rery many well-dilpofed perfons^ by the una- 
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Toidable neceflity of their affairs, are fo unfor- 
tunate as to be totally buried in the country, where 
they labour under the moft deplorable ignorance of 
what is tranfafting among the polite part of man- 
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kind> I cannot help thinking, that, as a publick 
writer^ you (hould takt the cafe of thefe truly com* 
pafldonable obje^s under your confideration. 

Thefe unhappy langui(h/rs in obfcurity (hould be 
furniflied with fgch accounts of the employments of 
people of the world, as may engage them in their ft- 
veral remote corners to a laudable imitation ; or, si 
leaft, fo far inform and prepare them, that if by any 
joyful change of fituation they (hould be fyddcnly 
tranfported into the gay fcene, they may not gape, 
and wonder, and (tare, and be utterly at a lols 
how to behave and make a proper appearance in 
it. 

It is inconceivable How much the welfare of all the 
country towns in the kingdom might be promoted, 
if you would ufe your charitable endeavours to ndie 
in them a noble emulation of the manners and cuf* 
toms of higher life. 

For this purpofc you (hould give a very clear and 
ample dcfcription of the whole fct of polite acquire- 
ments J a complete hiftory of forms, fa(hions, fro- 
licks, of routs, drums, hurricanes, balls.. a(remblies, 
ridottos, mafquerades, auflions, plays, operas, pup- 
pet- (hows, and bear-gardens -, of all thofe delighu 
which profitably engage the attention of the moft 
fublime charafters, and by which they have brought 
to fuch amazing perfcftion the whole art and myftery 
of pafling day after day, week after week, and year 
atier year, without the heavy aflillancc of any one 
tiling that formal creatures are pleaftrd to call ufeful 
and necc(rar\\ 

In giving due in(lru£Uons through what (leps to 
attain this fummit of human excellence, you may 

add 
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add fuch irrefiftible arguments in it$ farour^ as muft 
convince numbers, who in other inftances do not 
feem to want natural underftanding, of the unac- 
countable error of fuppofing they were fent into the. 
world for any other purpofe but to flutter, fport, and 
ibine. For, after all, nothing can be|clearer than, 
that an everlafting round of diverfion> and the more 
lively and hurrying the better^ is the moft important 
end of human life. 

It is really prodigious, fo much as the world is im- 
proved, that there fhould in thcfe days be perfons fo 
ignorant and flupid as to think it neceflary to 
mifpend their time, and trouble their heads about any 
thing elfe than purfuing the prefent fancy -, for what 
clfe is worth living for ? 

It is time enough furely to think of confequences 
when they come ; and as for the antiquated notions 
of duty, they are not to be met with' in any French 
novel, or any book one ever looks into, but derived 
almoft wholly from the writings of authors, who 
lived a vaft many ages ago, and who, as they were 
totally without any idea of thofe accomplilhments 
which now chara&erife people of diftinftion, have 
been for fome time finking apace into utter con- 
tempt. • It does not appear that even their moft 
zealous admirers, for fome partifans of his own fort 
every writer will have, can pretend to fay they were 
ever at one ridotto. 

In the important article of diverfions, the cere- 
monial of vifits, the extatick delight of unfriendly 
intimacies and unmeaning civilities, they are abfo- 
lutely filent. Blunt truth, and downright honefty, 
plain clothes, ftaying at home, hard work, few 
6 words. 
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words, and thofe unenlivened with cenfure or dooUe 
meaning, are what they recommend as the ornaments 
and pleafures of life. Little oaths, polite diflfamila- 
tion, tea-table fcandal, delightful indolence9 the 
glitter of finery, the triumph of precedence, the en* 
chantments of flattery, they feem to have had no 
notion of, and I cannot but laugh to think idiat a 
figure they would have made in a drawing-room, and 
how frighted they would have looked at a gaming* 
table. 

The noble zeal of patriotifm that difdains audio* 
rity, and tramples on laws for fport, was abfolutdy 
the averfion of thefe tame wretches. 

Indeed one cannot difcover any one thing tliey 
pretend to teach people, but to be wife, and goodi 
acquirements infinitely below the confideradon of 
perfons of tafte and fpirit, who know how to ipend 
their time to fo much better purpofe. 

Among other admirable improvements, pray, Mr. 
Rambler^ do not forget to enlarge on the very exten* 
five benefit of playing at cards on Sundays, a prac- 
tice of fuch infinite ufe, that we may n[K>deftly expeft 
to fee it prevail univerfally in all parts of this kkig- 
dom. 

To perfons of fafliion, the advantage is obvious s 
becaufe, as for fome ftrange reafon or other, which 
no fine gentleman or fine lady has yet been able to 
penetrate, there is neither play, nor mafquerade, nor 
bottled conjurer, nor any other thing worth living 
for, to be had on a Sunday i if it were not for the 
charitable aflfifiance of whift or bragg, the genteel 
part of mankind muft, one day in fcven, neceflarily 
fuflfcr a total extin^ion of being. 

Nor. 
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Nor arc the perlbns of high rank the only gainers 
by fo falutary a cuftom, which extends its good in- 
flucncej in fome degree, to the lower orders of people; 
but were it quite general, how much better and hap- 
pier would the world be than it is even now ? 

*Tis hard upon poor creatures, be they ever fo 
mean, to deny them thofe enjoyments and Ifberties 
which are equally open for all. Yet if fervanrs were 
taught to go to church on this day, fpend fome part 
of it in reading or receiving inftruftion in a family 
way, and the reft in mere friendly converfation, 
the poor wretches would infallibly take it into their 
heads, that they were obliged to be fober, modeft, 
diligent, and faithful to their mafters and miflrefles. 

Now furely no one of common prudence or hu- 
manity would wi(h their domefticks infefted with 
fuch ftrange and primitive notions, or laid under 
fuch unmerciful reftraints ; All which may, in a great 
meafure, be prevented by the prevalence of the good- 
humoured fafhion that I would have you recommend. 
For when the lower kind of people fee their betters, 
with a truly laudable fpirit, infulting and flying in 
the fdicc of thofe rude, ill-bred diftators, piety and 
the laws, they are thereby excited and admonifhed, 
as far as actions can admonifh and excite, and taught 
that they too have an equal right of fetting them at 
defiance in fuch inftances as their particular necefli- 
ties and inclinations may require j and thus is the 
liberty of the whole human fpecies mightily improved 
and enlarged. 

In fhort, Mr. Rambler^ by a faithful reprefentation 
of the numberlefs benefits of a modifli life, you will 
J^avc done your part in promoting what every body 

fccms 
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feems to confefs the true purpofe of human cxiftencci 
perpetual diflipation. 

By encouraging people to employ their whole it- 
tention on trifles, and make amufement their (ck 
ftudy, you will teach them how to avoid aiany very 
Vneafy reflections. 

All the foft feelings of humanity, the fympathics 
of friendlhip, all natural temputions to the care of a 
family, and folicitude about the good or ill of others, 
with the whole train of domeftick and focial aflfec- 
tions, which create fuch daily anxieties and embar- 
raflments, will be happily ftifled and fuppreflfed in a 
round of perpetual delights ; and all fcrious thoughts, 
but particularly that ofbenafur, be banifhed out of 
the world; a moft perplexing apprehenfion, but 
luckily a moft groundlefs one too, as it is fo very 
clear a cafe, that nobody ever dies. 

I am, &c. 

CHARIESSA. 
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Numb. ioi. TuesoaY) March 5^ 1751* 

MtlUkjuhti Hyhlaa Hbi W Hjmittim ntifii^ 

Et tbyma Ceer§fi^ Corfica fcnis aft. Mart« 

Alas ! dear Sir, you try in vain, 

Impofllbilities to gain ; 

No bee from C^rfica^s rank juicc» 

HjhUtam hqney can produce. . F. Lewi 91 

ro the RAMBLER. 

SI R, 

HAVING by fcvcral years of continual ftudy 
treafured in my mind a great number of prin^ 
ciples and ideas, and obtained by frequent exercife 
the power of applying them with propriety, and 
combining them with readinefs, I refolved to quit 
the univerfity, where I confidered myfelf as a gem 
hidden in the mine, and to mingle in the crowd of 
publick life. I was naturally attraded by the com- 
pany of thofe who were of the fame age with myfelf^ 
and finding that my academical gravity contributed 
very little to my reputation, applied my faculties to 
jocularity and burlefque. Thus, in a fhort time, I 
had heated my imagination to fuch a date of a6U« 
vity and ebullition, that upon every occafion it 
fumed away in burfts of wit, and evaporations of 
gaiety. I became on a fudden the idol of the cof« 
fee-houfe, was in one winter folicited to accept the 
prefidentlhip of five clubsj was dragged by violence 

to 
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to every new play, and quoted in every controverfy 
upon theatrical merit ; was in every publick place fur- 
rounded by a multitude of humble auditors, who re- 
tailed in other places of refort my maxims and my 
jefts, and was boafted as their intimate and compa- 
nion by many, who had no other pretcnfions to my 
acquaintance, than that they had drank chocolate io 
the fame room. 

You will not wonder, Mr. Rambler, that I men- 
tion my fuccefs with fome appearance of triumph and 
elevation. Perhaps no kind of fuperiority is more 
flattering or alluring than that which is conferred 
by the powers of converfation, by extemporaneous 
fprightlinefs of fancy, copioufnefs of language^ and 
fertility of fentiment. In other exertions of genibst 
the greater part of the praife is unknown and unen* 
joyed ; the writer, indeed, fpreads his reputation to 
a wider "^xtent, but receives little pleafure or advan- 
tage from the diffufion of his name, and only ob- 
tai4BS a kind of nominal fovereignty over regions 
which pay no tribute. The colloquial wit has a]-> 
ways his own radiance rcflefted on himfelf, and en- 
joys all the pleafure which he bcdows -, he finds hit 
power confeffed by every one that approaches him, 
fees friendihip kindling with rapture, and attention 
fwelling into praife. 

The defire which every man feels of importance 
and eftccm, is fo much gratified by finding an aflTem- 
bly, at his entrance, brightened with gladnefs and 
hulhed with expcftation, that the recollcftion of fuch 
diftindions can fcarcely fail to be pleafing whenfo-* 
ever it is innocent. And my confcience does not 
reproach mc with any mean or criminal efieds of va« 

5 niiyi 
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nity ; fincc I always employed my influence on the 
fide of virtue, and never facrificed my underftanding 
or my religion to the pleafure of applaufe. 

There were many whom either the dcfirc of en- 
joying my pleafantry, or the pride of being thought 
to enjoy it, brought often into my company i but I 
was careflcd in a particular manner by Democbares^ 
a gentleman of a large eftate, and a liberal difpo- 
fition. My fortune being by no means exuberant^ 
inclined me to be pleafed with a friend who was will- 
ing to be enteruined at his own charge. I became 
by daily invitatit>ns habituated to his table, and, a$ 
he believed my acquaintance necefTary to the charac- 
ter of elegance, which he was defirous of eftablifhing, 
I lived in all the luxury of affluence, without expence 
or dependence, and pafTcd my life in a perpetual 
reciprocation of pleafure, with men brought toge- 
dicr by fimilitude of accomplifhments, or delire of 
improvement. 

But all power has its fphere of adivity, beyond, 

which it produces no effe£t. Democbares being 

called by his affairs into the country, imagined that 

he (hould increafe his popularity by coming among 

his neighbours accompanied by a man whofe abili^ 

ties were fo generally allowed. The report pre- 

fently fpread through half the country that Demo^ 

€bares was arrived, and had brought with him the 

celebrated Hilarius, by whom fuch merriment would 

be excited, as had never been enjoyed or conceived 

before. I knew, indeed, the purpofe for which I 

was invited, and, as men do not look diligently out 

for poffible mifcarriages, was pleafed to find myfelf 

courted upon principles of intereft, and confidercd 

as 
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ts capable of reconciling fa£tions> compofing feuds» 
and uniting a whole province in focial happinefs. 

After a few days fpent in adjufting his domcftick 
regulations, Democbares invited all the gentlennen of 
his neighbourhood to dinner, and did not forget to 
hint how much my prefcnce was expecbed to heighten 
the pleafure of the feaft. He informed me what pre- 
judices my reputation had raifed in my favour, and 
reprefented the fatisfadtion with which he (hould fee 
me kindle up the blaze of merriment, and (hould re- 
mark the various effefts that my fire would have Upon 
fuch diverfity of matter. 

This declaration, by which he intended to 
quicken my vivacity, filled me with folicitude. I 
felt an ambition of fhining, which I never knew be- 
fore ; and was therefore embarrafled with an unufual 
fear of difgrace. I pafTed the night in planning out 
to myfelf the converfation of the coming day 5 recol- 
Icfted all my topicks of raillery, propofcd proper fub- 
jefts of ridicule, prepared fmart replies to a thoufand 
queftions, accommodated anfwcrs to imaginary re- 
partees, and formed a magazine of remarks, apo- 
phthegms, tales, and illiidrationi. 

The morning broke at lafl in the midft of thefc 
bufy meditations. I role with the palpitations of 
a champion on the day of combat ; and notwith* 
ftanding all my efforts, found my fpirits funk under 
the weight of expeftation. The company foon 
after began to droj) in, and every one, at his en- 
trance, was introduced to HHarins. What concep- 
tion the inhabitants of this region had formed of a 
wit, I cannot yet difcover; but obferved that they 
Ell feemed, after the regular exchange of compli- 
ments. 
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ments^ to turn away difappointed ; and that while we 
waited for dinner^ they call their eyes firft upon me^ 
and then upon each other^ Kke a theatrical aflembly 
waiting for a fhew. 

From the uneafinefs of this (ituation, I was re« 
lieyed by the dinner; and as every attention was 
taken up by the bufinefs of the hour> I funk quietly 
to a level with the reft of the company. But no 
fooner wei;e the difhes removed, than> inftead of 
cheerful confidence and familiar prattle^ an univerfal 
filence again (hewed their expeftationof fome unufual 
performance. My friend endeavoured to roufe them 
by healths and queftions, but they anfwered him with 
great brevity^ and immediaidy relapfed into their 
former taciturnity. 

I had waited in hbpe of fome opportunity to divert 
them, but could find no pafs opened for a (ingle fally ; 
and who can be merry without an obje£t of mirth ? 
After a few faint efforts, which produced neither ap- 
plaufe nor oppo(ition, I was content to mingle with 
the mafs, to put round the glafs in filence, andfolace 
myielf with my own contemplations. 

My friend looked round him ; the guefts ftared 
at one another s and if now and then a few fylla- 
bles were uttered with timidity and hefitation, there 
was none ready to make any reply. AU our facul- 
ties were frozen, ancj every minute took away from 
our capacity of pleafing, and dirpo(ition to be pleafed. 
Thus pa(red the hours to which fo much happinefs 
was decreed; the hours which had, by a kind of 
open proclamation, been devoted to wit^ to mirth^ 
and to Hilarius. 

VoL.V;. O Ac 
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At lad the night came on^ and the ncceflity of 
parting freed us from the pcrfecutions of each other. 
I heard them, as they walked along the court, mur- 
muring at the lofs of the day, and enquiring whether 
any man would pay a fccond vifit to a houfc haunted 
by a wit. 

Democbaresy whofc Lcnevolence is greater than his 
penetration, having flattered his hopes with the fe- 
condary honour which he was to gain by my fpright* 
linefs and elegance, and the affedion with which he 
ihould be followed for a perpetual banquet of gaiety, 
was not able to conceal his vexation and refentment, 
nor would eafily be convinced, that I had not facri« 
ficcd his intereft to fullennefs and caprice, and Ihidi* 
oufly endeavoured to difguft hisguefts, and fupprclT- 
cd my powers of delighting, in obftinate and preme- 
ditated filcnce. I am informed that the reproach of 
their ill reception is divided by the gentlemen of the 
country between us; fome being of opinion, that my 
friend is deluded by an impoftor, who, though he 
has found fonic art of gaining his favour, is afraid 
to fpeak before men of more penetration j and others 
concluding, that I think only Lo?iJo?t the proper thea- 
tre of my abilities, a;:d difdain to exert my genius for 
the jr.iii'c of rulliclv's. 

I b'.Mcvc, Mr. R.\m;:ler, t!uit it has fbmetimes 
happened to others, w!io h:ive the ^ood or ill fortune 
to be celebiMted f jr w:tb, to f.;ll under the fame cen- 
furcs ujon '.l.e like occiifions. I liopc therefore that 
you will prevent .u*y niiiVe[)refentations of fuch 
failures, by rcmarkin;; that ii.ventiun is not wholly at 
theeo:r.ii.a:: lof irs i)oirenbr; th;it the power of pleaf* 
ing id very often ubilrucicd by the dcfirci that all ex* 

pedatioa 
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pef^^tion leflens furprizc, yet forric furprizc is necef- 
iary to gaiety ; and that thofe who define to partake 
of the pleafure of wit muft contribute to its produc- 
tion, fince the mind ftagnates without external ven- 
tilatioti, and that effervefcence of the fancy, which 
flaihes into tranfport, can be raifed only by the infu- 
fion of diflimilar ideas. 



Numb. 102. Saturday, March 9, i75i» 

If/a qttoqM ajjiduo lahuntur tempora motu 

Non /ecus ac flumen : nequt enim con/tftcre Jlumen^ 

Nee Inns bora poteft ; /ed ut unda impellitur undd^ 

XJrgeturque prior I'eniente^ urgttque pribrem, 

Tempora fie /ugiunt par iter, par iter que /equuntur. Or id. 

With conftanc motion as the moments glide. 

Behold in running life the rolling tide ! 

for none can ftcm by art, or ftop by pow'r. 

The flowing ocelan, or the fleeting hour : 

But wave by wave purfu'd arrives on fliore. 

And each impelPd behind impels before : 

So time on time revolving we defcry ; 

So minutes folio w, and fo minutes fly. Elphinston. 



^ T I FE," fays Seneca^ " is a voyage, in the pro- 
*' ILJ grcfs of which we are perpetually changing 
** our fcenes : We firft leave childhood behind us, 
** then youth, then the years of ripened manhood, 
*^ then the better and more pleafing part of old age." 
The perufal of this paflage having incited in me a 
train of refleftions on the (late of man, the inceflant 
fiuftuation of his wifhes, the gradual change of his 

O 2 difpo- 
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difpofltion to all external objefks, and the thought- 
Icflhcfs with which he floats along the dream of time, 
I funk into a flumber amidft my meditations^ tod, 
on a fuddcn, found my ears filled with the tumult of 
labour, the (houts of alacrity, the fhrieks of alarm, 
the whiftle of winds, and the dafh of waters. 

My aftonifhment for a time rcpreflcd my curio* 
fity ; but foon recovering myfelf fo far as to enquire 
whither we were going, and what was the caufe of 
fuch clamour and confufion, I was told that the? 
were launching out into the ocean of lifei that nc 
had already paflfed the ftreights of infancy, in which 
multitudes had perilhed, fome by the weaknefs and 
fragility of their veffcls, and more by the folly, per- 
verfcnefs, or negligence, of thofe who undertook to 
fleer them \ and that we were now on the main lea, 
abandoned to the winds and billows, without any 
other means of fecurity than the care of the pilo^ 
whom it was always in our power to choofe among 
great numbers that offered their direction and aflift- 
ancc. 

I then looked round with anxious eagernefs; and 
firft turning my eyes behind me, faw a dream flowing 
through flower)' iflands, which every one that failed 
along iVcmcd to behold with pleafure ; but no fooner 
touchcJ, tlun tlic current, wliich, though not noify 
or turbulent, was yet irrefiftible, bore him away. 
Beyond ihefc iilands all was dnrkncfs, nor could any 
of tlif paflengers dtl'cribc the ihore at which he firft 
emb^irkcJ. 

Before ine, and each other fide, was ^i\ expanfe of 
waters violently agitated, and coverevl with fo thick 
a mid, tiut the moll perfpicacious eye could fee but 

a little 
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a' little way. It appeared to be full of rocks and 
whirlpools, for many funk unexpcftcdly while they 
were courting the gale with full fails, and infulting 
thofe whom they had left behind. So numerous, 
indeed, were the dangers, and fo thick the darknefs, 
that no caution could confer fecurity. Yet there 
were many, who, by falfe intelligence, betrayed their 
followers into whirlpools, or by violence pufhed thofe 
whom they found in their way againft the rocks. 

The curi-ent was invariable and infurmountable ; 
but though it was impoflible to fail againft it, on to 
rcttjrn to the place th* was once pafled, yet it was 
not 4b violent as to allow no opportunities for dex- 
terity or courage, fince, though none could retreat 
back from danger, yet they might often avoid it by 
oblique direftioh, ^ 

It was, however, not very common to fteer with 
much care or prudence ^ for by fome univerfal in- 
fatuation, every man appeared to think himfelf fafe, 
though he faw his conforts every moment finking 
round him 5 and no fooner had the waves clofed 
over them, than their fate and their mifcondudb 
were forgotten; the voyage was purfucd with the 
fame jocund confidence ; every man congratulated 
himfelf upon the foundnefs of his veffel, and be- 
lieved himfelf able to ftem the whirlpool in which 
his friend was fwallowed, or glide over the rocks 
on which he was daftied : nor was it often obferved 
that the fight of a wreck made any man change his 
courfc : if he turned afide for a moment, he foon 
forgot the rudder, and left himfelf again to the dif- 
^ofal of chance. 

O 3 This 
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This negligence did not proceed from indiSe^ 
rcncc, or from wearinefs of their prefent condition; 
for not one of thofe who thus njflicd upon deftruc- 
lion, failed » when he was finking, to call loudlf 
upon his affociates for that help which could not now 
be given him ; and many fpent their laft momena 
in cautioning others againft the folly by which they 
were intercepted in the midfi: of their courfc. Their 
benevolence was fometimcs praifcd, but their admo- 
nitions were unregdrded. 

The veflcls in which we had embarked being 
confclicJly unequal to the turbulence of the ftrcain 
of life, v/erc vifibly impaired in the courfe o^cbe 
voyage; fo iliat every palfenger was certain^ chat 
how long fcevcr he mf^ht, by favourable acciUcntSj 
or by inccfiiiiLviL^ilariCc, be preferved, he muft fink 
at lad. 

This neceiTity of pcrifl:i::[; might have been ex- 
pccle^i to l.i.iJcii th'j jsiy, :i:;J intimidate the daring, 
at !e.*:l to Lie-) liic n.cl.irv.!; jly and timorous in pcr- 
j\t'....l I'MMU'i-.ts, ar.d hir-.I^r ilicm fiom any cnjoy- 
li-. :u «»f the v.ir'.ctics a*. J r:ra:iil:ations which nature 
c :"^V;\ : {\'X\^ :;b the fol.Kc ol tlicir labours; yet in 
eJ. .': nor.c fe::!;tJ Ivis to exptct deftrudlion than 
I.. :V to v.!..i.ii it \v.:i itkui drcuifiil ; they all had 
t!..'u:: iX c. iK'e.ilinj tl.eir d.Mi.:;r from thcmfclvcs; 
;::. . :.. :c v..u) kiicv; thi.;r :nab:i::v to bear the fight 
( : :!.v.' 'LLrri;;s tii.i: cmb.i:ialk\! i;.;ir way, took care 
i..\\": \o \oj\: fwrw.irJ, La:t f... .J. lo;r.o aniufemcnc 
1.j: : .e pre.'cr.t :ik ::.•;;.:. ^;..: .;.: ;\.ily entertained 
l!.v'./..tlv«.b by I 1-iv!::.; v. .■. ii i i •;•. , v. l,o was the cou- 
{:.;;;: .;.^bci„:j cf :!.. vvwi/c e-:' i:te. 

Yet 
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Yet all that Hope ventured to promife, even to 
thofe whom (he favoured moft, was, not that they 
ihould efcape, but that they fliould fink laft ; and 
with this prpmife every one was fatisfied, though he 
laughed at the reft for feeming to believe it. Hope,- 
indeed, apparently mocked the credulity of her com- 
panions ; for in proportion as their veflels grew leaky, 
flic redoubled her affurances of fafety ; and none were 
more bufy in making provifions for a long voyagaj 
than they whom all but themfelves faw likely to pe- 
jifli foon by irreparable decay. 

In the midft of the current of life was the gul^b 
of Intemperance, a dreadful whirlpool, inter- 
ipeiied with rocks, of which the -pointed crags were 
coticealed. under water, and the tops covered with 
hcAage, on which Ease fpread couches of repofe, 
and with (hades, where Pleasure warbled the fong 
of invitation. Within fight of thefc rocks all who 
failed on the ocean 6f life muft neceflfarily pafs. 
Reason, indeed, was always at hand to fteer the 
paflengers through a narrow outlet by which they 
might efcape ; but very few could, by her intreaties 
or rcmonftrances, be induced to put the rudder 
into her hand, without (tipulating that (he (hould 
approach fo near unto the rocks of Pleasure, that 
they might folace themfelves with a (hort enjoy- 
ment of that delicious region, after which they al • 
ways determined to purfue their courfe without any 
pcher deviation. 

Reason was too often prevailed upon fo far by 
thefc promifcs, as to venture her charge within the 
eddy of the gulph of Intemperance, where, in- 
deed^ the circumvolution was weak, but yet inter- 

O 4 rupted 
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Fupted the courfe of the veflel, and drew it, bf 
infenfible rotations, towards the center. She diea 
repented hex temerity, and with all her force en- 
deavoured to retreat -, but the draught of the gulpk 
was generally too (Irong to be overcome ; and the 
paflcngcr, having danced in circles with a pleafiog 
and giddy velocity, was at laft overwhelmed and 
loft. Thofe few whom Reason was able to ex* 
tricate, generally fuffered fo many (hocks upon the 
points which Ihot out from the rocks of Pleasu&i, 
that they were unable to continue their courfe with 
the fame ftrength and facility as before, but floated 
along timoroufly and feebly, endangered by every 
breeze, and fhattered by every ruffle of the water, 
till they funk, by flow degrees, after long ftrug^e% 
and innumerable expedients, always repining at their 
own folly, and warning others againft the firft ap- 
proach of the gulph of Intemperance. 

There were artifts who profefled to repair the 
breaches and Hop the leaks of the veflels which had 
been ihatttred on the rocks of Pleasure, Many 
appeared to have great confidence in their flcill, and 
fornc, indeed, were prcferved by it from finking, 
who had received only a fingle blow ; but I remaric* 
eJ tiiat few vclfcls lafted long which had been much 
repaired, nor was it found that the artifts themfelves 
continued aHoat longer than thofe who had lead of 
tJ)eir afTirtance. 

Tlie only advantage which, in the voyage of life, 
t!:e cautious had above the negligent, was, that 
liiev funk later, and more fuddenlyi for they pafifed 
forward till they had fometimes fccn all thofe in 
v.i.ol'c company they had iflTucd from the ftrcighu 

of 
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of infancy^ perifh in the way^ and at laft were over* 
iet by a crofs breeze^ without the toil of refiftance, 
or %\ie anguifh of expectation. But fuch as had 
ofrea fallen againfl: the rocks of Pleasure^ com- 
monly ftibfided by fenfible degrees^ contended long 
with the encroaching waters^ and haraffed them- 
felves by labours that fcarce Hope herfelf could 
flatter with fuccefs. 

As I was looking upon the various fate of the 
multitude about me^ I was fuddenly alarmed with 
an admonition from fome unknown Power, ** Gaze 
** not idly upon others when thou thyfelf art fink- 
•* ing. Whence is this thoughtlcfs tranquillity, 
** when thou and they are equally endangered ?" I 
looked, and feeing the gulph of I vt£MPERan#£ bc^ 
fore mej ftarted and awaked. 
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Numb. 103. Tuesday, March 12, 1751. 

S^irt vcJuKt Jtcreta Jimus^ at^ui imde tiwuri* JuT. 

Tiicy fearch the iecrets of the honfe, and lb 

Arc AvorihIpp'J ilierci an J fcarM iot what iliey knov. 

Dai BIX. 

CURIOSITY is one of the permanent aod 
certain characterifticks of a vigorous intelled. 
Ever)' advance into knowledge opens new profpeds, 
and produces new incitements to further progrefs. 
All the attainments poifible in our prefenc fttte are 
evideiTtly inadequate to our capacities of cnjoynicnt} 
conqucH fcrves no purpofe but that of kindling 
ambition, difcovery has no effect but of railing cx- 
peclation ; the gratification of one define encourages 
another; and after all our labours, ftudies, and en- 
quiries, \vc are continually at the fame diilance from 
the comjlction of our fchemes, have dill fome wiih 
importunate to be fatisficd, and fome faculty reftlcft 
and turbulent for want of its enjoyment. 

The dcfirc of knowledge, though often animated 
by cxrrinfick and adventitious motives, feems on 
many occafions to operate without fubordination to 
any o»hcr principle i we arc eager to fee and hear, 
\. .tliout ir,tL'r.:ion of referring our dbfcrvations to a 
fi.-JxT end} V.J cl::r.b a ip.u.in:.iin for a profpeft of 
il;c plain ; wc run to :!;c liianJ in :: iVjrm, that wc 
u\\)' con:t;r;pl..:c tl.c n^;.:.i::j:i of the water; wc 
ran^c from ci:y to c;:y, thoutjh we proi'efs neither 

architecture 
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architefture nor fortification j we crofs feas only to 
view nature in nakednefs, or magnificence in ruins; 
we are equally allured by novelty of every kind, by 
a defert or a palace, a cataraft or a cavern, by every 
thing rude and every thing poliflied, every thing 
great and every thing little ; we do not fee a thicket 
but with fome temptation to enter it, nor remark at^ 
iafedl flying before us but with an inclination to pur-* 
(be it. 

This paffion is, perhaps, regularly heightened iq 
proportion as the powers of the mind are elevated 
and enlarged. Lucan therefore introduces C^e/ar 
fpeaking with dignity fuitable to the grandeur of 
his defigns and the extent of his capacity, when he 
declares tp the high-prieft of Egyfty that he has no 
defire equally powerful with that of finding the 
brigin of the Nihy and that he would q,uit all the 
projedts of the civil war for a fight of thofe foun- 
tains which had been fo long concealed. And 
Homer, when he would furnifli the Sirens with a 
temptation, to which his hero, renowned for wifdom^ 
might yield without difgrace, snakes them declare, 
^fltot none ever departed from them but with increafc 
of knowledge. 

There is, indeed, fcarcc any kind of ideal ac- 
quirement >yhich may not be applied to fome ufc, 
or which may not at leaft gratify pride with occa- 
fional fuperiority ; but whoever attends the motions 
of his own mind will find, that upon the firft ap- 
pearance of an objeft, or the firft ftart of a queftion, 
his inclination to a nearer view, or more accurate 
difcufl^on^ precedes all thoughts of profit^ or of 

compc- 
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competition ; and that his defires take wing by in- 
ftantancous impulfe, though their flight may be in- 
vigorated, or their efforts renewed, by fubfeqocnt 
confiderations. The gratification of curiofity ra- 
ther frees us from uneafinefs than confers pleafure; 
we are more pained by ignorance than delighted by 
inftruftion. Curiofity is the third of the foul; it in- 
flames and torments us, and makes us taftc every 
thing with joy, however otherwife infipid, by which 
it may be quenched. 

It is evident that the earlieft fearchers after know* 
ledge muft have propofed knowledge only as their 
reward ; and that fcience, though perhaps the 
nurfling of intereft, was the daughter of curiofity: 
for who can believe that they who firfl watched the 
courfe of the ftars, forefaw the ufe of their difco* 
Teries to the facilitation of commerce, or the men* 
furation of time ? They were delighted with the 
fplendor of the nofturnal fkies, they found that the 
lights changed their places ; what they admired they 
were anxious to undcrftand, and in time traced their 
revolutions. 

There are, indeed, beings in the form of men, 
who appear fatisfied with their intclleftual poflTef- 
iions, and feem to live without defire of enlarging 
their conceptions; before whom the world pafTes 
without notice, and who are equally unmoved by 
nature or by art. 

This negligence is fometimcs only the temporary 
rfTcft of a predominant pafTion ; a lover finds no in- 
clination to travel any path, but that which leads 
to ihc hab'tauon of his miflrefs ; a trader can fparc 

little 
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little attention to comnion occurrences, when his 
fortune is endangered by a ftorm. It is frequently 
the confequence of a total imnnerfion in fenfuality : 
corporeal pleafures may be indulged till the memory 
of every other kind of happinefs is obliterated ; 
the mind, long habituated to a lethargick and quie- 
fcent ftate, is unwilling to wake to the toil of think- 
ingi and though (he may fometimes be difturbed 
by the obtrufion of new ideas, fhrinks back again to 
ignorance and reft. 

But, indeed, if we except them to whom the con- 
tinual tafk of procuring the fupports of life, denies 
all opportunities of deviation from their own narrow 
track, the number of fuch as live without the ardour 
of enquiry is very fmall, though many content them- 
felves with cheap amufements, and wafte their lives 
in refearches of no importance. 

There is no fnare more dangerous to bufy and 
cxcurfive minds, than the cobwebs of petty inqui- 
fitivencfs, which entangle them in trivial employ- 
ments and minute ftudies, and detain them in a 
middle ftate, between the tedioufnefs of total in- 
lAivity, and the fatigue of laborious efforts, en- 
chant them at pnce with eafe and novelty, and vi- 
tiate them with the luxury of learning. The nc- 
ceflity of doing fomething, and the fear of under- 
taking much, finks the hiftorian to a genealogift, 
the philofopher to a journalift of the weather, and 
the mathematician to a conftrufter of dials. 

It is happy when thofc who cannot content 
thcmfelves to be .idle, nor refolve to be induftrious, 
arc at leaft employed without injury to others ; but 
it feklom happens that we can contain ourfelves long 

in 
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in a neutral ftate, or forbear to fink into vice, when 
we arc no longer foaring towards virtile* 

Nugaculus was diftinguiflicd in his earlier years 
by an uncommon livelinefs of imagination, quick* 
nefs of fagacity, and extent of knowledge. When 
he entered into life^ he applied himfelf with parti- 
cular inquifuivenefs to examine the various mo- 
tives of human aftions, the complicated influence 
of mingled afFeftions, the different modificatioos 
of intereft and ambition, and the various caufes of 
mifcarriage and fuccefs both in publick and private 
affairs. 

Though his friends did not difcover to what 
purpofe all thefc obfervations were coUe^ed, or how 
Nugaculus would much improve his virtue or his 
fortune by an incelTant attention to changes of coun* 
tenance, burfts of inconfideration, fallies of paffion, 
and all the other cafualtics by which he ufed to 
trace a charaftcr, yet they could not deny the (ludy 
of human nature to be worthy of a wife man; 
they therefore Cittered his vanity, applauded his 
difcoveries, and liftened with fubmiffivc modefty to 
his ledlures on the uncertainty of inclination, the 
weaknefs of refolvcs, and the inftability of temper, 
to his account of the various motives which agitate 
the mind, and his ridicule of the modern dream of 
a ruling paffion, 

- Such was the firft incitement of Nugaculus to t 
clofe infpeftion into the conduft of mankind. He 
had no intereft in view, and therefore no defign of 
fupplantation ; he had no malevolence, and there- 
fore detefted faults without any intention to expofe 
them; but having pncc found the art of engaging' 

his 
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his attention upon others, he had no inclination to 
call it back to himfelf, but has paflfed* his time in 
keeping a watchful eye upon every rifing charafter^ 
and lived upon a fmall eftate without any thought of 
encreafing k. 

He is, by continual appHtatioh, become a general 
mailer of fccret hiftory, and can give an account of 
the intrigues, private marriages, competitions, and 
ftratagenis, of half a century. He knows the mort- 
gages upon every man's eftate, the terms upon 
which every fpendthrift raifes his money, the real 
and reputed fortune of every lady, the jointure fti-* 
pulated by every contraft, and the expeftations of 
every family from maiden aunts and childlefs ac- 
quaintances. He can relate the economy of every 
houfe, knows how much one man's cellar is robbed 
by his butler, and the land of another underlet by 
his fteward j he can tell where the manor-houfe is 
falling, though large fums are yearly paid for re- 
pairs; and where the tenants are felling woods with- 
out the confent of the owner. 

To obtain all this intelligence he is inadvertently 
guilty of a thoufand afts of treachery. He fees no 
man's fervant without draining him of hi^ truft ; he 
enters no family without flattering the children into 
difcoveries ; he is a perpetual fpy upon the doors of 
his neighbours y and knows by long experience, at 
whatever diftance, the looks of a creditor, a bor- 
rower, a lover, and a pimp. • 

Nugaculus is not ill-natured, and therefore his in- 

duftry has not hitherto been very mifchievous to 

Others, or dangerous to himfclf i but fince he can- 

5 not 
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not enjoy this knowledge but by difcovcring it, and, 
if he had no other motive to loquacity, is obliged 
to traffick like the chymifts, and purchafc one fccm 
with another; he is every day more hated as he u 
more known; for he is confidered by great numbas 
as one that has their fame and their happinefs in lui 
power, and no man can much love him of whom he 
lives in fear. 

Thus has an intention, innocent at firft, if not 
laudable, the intention of regulating his own beha- 
viour by the experience of others, by an accidental 
declenfion of minutenefs, betrayed Nugnadms^ not 
only to a foolifli, but vicious wafte of a life which 
might have been honourably pafled in publick fcr* 
vices, or domeftick virtues. He has loft his original 
intention, and given up his mind to employmenia 
that cngrofs, but do not improve it. 
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^^^ Nihil tfi quod crtdert deft 

Nnpejffit Juvenal. 

None e'er rcjcdis hjperbolies of praife, 

THE apparent infufEciency of every individual 
to his own happinefs or fafcty, compels us to 
feek from one another afliftance and fupport. The 
neceflity of joint efforts for the execution of any 
great or extenfive defign, the variety of powers 
diflfeminated in the fpecies^ and the proportion be- 
tween the defcdts and excellencies of different per- 
fons, demand an interchange of help, and commu- 
nication of intelligence, and by frequent reciproca- 
tions of beneficence unite mankind in fociety and 
friendfhip. ^ 

If it can be imagined that there ever was a time 
when the inhabitants of any country were in a ftatc 
of equality, without diftindibn of rank, or pecu- 
liarity of poffeffions, it is reafonable to believe that 
every man was then loved in proportion as he 
could contribute by his ftrength, or his flcill, to 
the fupply of natural wants j there was then little 
room for peevifh diflike, or capricious favour i the 
affedion admitted into the heart was rather efteem 
than tendernefs i and kindnefs was only purchafed 
by benefits. But when by force or policy, by wifdom 
or by fortune, property and fuperiority were intro- 
duced and eltabliihed, fo that many were condemned 

Vol. VI. P to 
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to labour for the fupport of a fcw^ then thej wbofe 
poflenions fwelled above their wants^ natumlly laid 
out their fupcrfluities upon pleafure; and diofe 
who could not gain friendfhip by neccflary offices, 
endeavoured to promote their intereft by luzurioos 
gratifications, an J to create need which they migftt 
be courted to fupply. 

The defires of mankind are much more nume- 
rous than their attainments, and the capacity o( 
imagination much larger than aftual enjoymcat. 
Multitudes are therefore unfatisfied with their allot* 
ment -, and he chat hopes to improve his conditioo 
by the favour of another, and either finds no roocn 
for the exertion of great qualities, or perceives him* 
felf excelled by his rivals, will, by other expedients, 
endeavour to become agreeable where he cannot be 
important, and learn, by degrees, to number the srt 
of pUiifni^ among the mod ufeful ftudies, and nioft 
valuable acquifitior.s. 

This art, like others, is cultivated in proportion 
to its ufcfuliitfs, and will always fiourifti mod where 
it is mod rewarded ; for this reafon we find it prac« 
tifed with great aflldiiity under abfolutc govern- 
ments, where honours and riches arc in the hands of 
one n.an, whom all ci:dcavour to propitiate, and 
who foon becomes fo much accullomcd to compli- 
ance and officioufnclV, as not cafily to find, in the 
mod delicate uJdrcfb, that novelty which is neceflary 
to procure attention. 

It is difcovcrcd by a very few experiments, that 
no man is much pleafed with a companion, who 
does not increafe, in fomc rcfpeft, his fondnefs of 
bimfclf ^ and, therefore, he that wilhes rather to be 

led 
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led forward to profperity by the gende hand erf fa* 
irour, than to force hh way by labour and merits 
tnuft confidcr with more care how to difplay his 
{)atn>n't excellencies than his own ; that whenever 
he approaches^ he may fill the imagination with 
pleafing dreams^ and chace away difguft and 
wearinefs by a perpetual fucceffion of delightful 
images* 

This mayi indeedj fometimes be effcAed by turn* 
ing the attention upon advantages which are really 
pofleiTed^ or upon profpeds which reafon fpreada 
before hope j for whoever can deferve qt require to 
be courted, has generally, either from nature or 
from fortune, gifts, which he may review with 
fadsfadion, and of which, when he is artfully re^ 
called to the contemplation, he will feldom be dif«» 
pkafed. 

But thofe who have once degraded their under* 
fhinding to an application only to the paflions, and 
who have learned to derive hope from any other 
lourcea than induftry and virtue, feldom retain dig* 
sity and magnanimity fuflicient to defend them 
againft the conftant recurrence of temptation to 
faliehood. He that is too defirous to be loved, 
will ibon learn to flatter, and when he has ex- 
hauftcd all the variations of honeit praife, and can 
delight no longer with the civility of truth, he will 
itivent new topicks of panegyrick, and break out 
into raptures at virtues and beauties conferred by 
himfelf. 

The drudgeries of dcpcndance would, indeed, 
be aggravated by hopelcfnefs of fuccefs, if no induU 
gence was allowed to adulation. He that will ob-» 
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ftinatdy confine his patron to hear only the com* 
mcndaiions which he deferves, will foon be forced 
to give way to others that regale him with ntioft 
compafs of mufick. The greateft hunum Tixtoe 
bears no proportion to human vanity. We always 
think ourfclves better than we are, and are gene- 
rally defirous that others (hould think us ftill bet- 
ter than wc think ourfclves. To prai(e us for 
anions or difpofitions, which deferve praife, is not 
to confer a benefit) but to pay a tribute. We 
have always pretenfions tp fame, which, in our 
own hearts, mt know to be difputable, and which 
we are defirous to ftrcngthen by a new fuflTrage; 
we have always hopes which we fufpeft to be fal- 
lacious, and of which we eagerly fnatch at every con- 
firmation. 

It may, indeed, be proper to make the firft wp^ 
proaches under the conduft of truth, an<l to fecure 
credit to future encomiums, by fuch praife as may 
be ratified by the confcience ; but the mind once 
habituated to the lufcioufnefs of eulogy, becooies, 
in a Ihort time, nice and fadidious, and, like a vi- 
tiated palate, is inccflantly calling for higher gratifi- 
cations. 

It is fcarccly credible to what degree difcern- 
ment may be dazzled by the mift of pride, and 
wifdom infatuated by the intoxication of (lattery j 
or how low the genius may dcfcend by fucceflive 
gradations of fcrvility, ar.d how iwiftly it may 
fall down tiic precipice of falichood. No man 
can, indeed, oblVrvc, without indignation, on what 
names, both of ancient and modern times, the uc- 
moft exuberance of praife Jus been laviihcdj and 

by 
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by what hands it has been bellowed, k has never 
yet beeii founds that the tyrant^ the plunderer, the 
opprefibr^ the moft hateful of the hateful, the nnoft 
profligate of the profligate, have been denied any. 
celebrations which they were willing to purchafe, or 
that wickednefs and folly have not found correfpondL- 
cnt flatterers through all their fubordinations, except 
when they have been aflbciated with avarice or po- 
verty, and have wanted either inclination or ability 
to Mre a panegyrift. 

As there is no charafter fo deformed as to fright 
away from it the proftitutes of praifc, there is h& 
degree of encomiaftick veneration which pridd has 
refufed. The emperors of Rome fuflTered them- 
felves to be worfliipped in their lives with altars and 
facriflces ; and in an age more enlightetpd, the terms 
peculiar to the praifc and worfliip of the Supreme 
Being, have been applied to wretches whom it was 
the reproach of humanity to number among men ; 
and whom nothing but riches or power hindered 
thofe that read or wrote their deification, from hunt- 
ing into the toils of juftice, as difturbers of the peace 
of nature. 

There are, indeed, many among the poetical flat- 
terers, who muft be refigned to infamy without vin- 
dication, and whom we mufl: confefs to have ^ de- 
ferted the caufe of virtue for pay : they have com- 
mitted, againft full conviftion, the crime of obli- 
terating the diftinftions between good and evil, and 
inftead of oppofing the encroachments of vice, 
have incited her progrefs, and celebrated her con- 
quefts. But there is a lower clafs of fycophants, 
whofe underftanding has not made them capable of 
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equal guilt. Every man of high rank is furrooadal 
with numbers^ ^ho have no other rule of thought or 
adion, than his maxims^ and his condvd $ whom 
the honour of being numbered among his acquiiot« 
ance, reconciles to all his vices, and all his abfurdi- 
ties i and who eafily perfuade themfelves to cftecfli 
him J by whofe regard they conlider themfelves is dtf- 
tinguiihed and exalted. 

It is dangerous for mean minds to venture them« 
felves within the fphere of greatnefs. Stupidity it 
fbon blinded by the fplendor of wealth, and cowvd* 
ice is cafily fettered in the (hackles of dependaQCt. 
To folicit patronage, is, at leaft, in the event, to fel 
virtue to fale. None can be pleafed without prtifi^ 
and few can be praifed without falfehood 1 few caa 
be afllduous ^thout fcrvility, and none can be fcr<« 
vile without corruption. 
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' An:n 



Iwiftdju^ et caca wutgnique cmfiJrme ilmBin Jur* 

Vain man runs headlong, to caprice rcfign'd ; 
Impell'd hj pafliony and w-ith foUy bluuL 

1WAS Ittely conndering, among other objefts 
of fpeculation^ the new attempt of an umverjal 
Tipper J an office, in which every man may lodge an 
account of his fuperfluities and wants, of whatever he 
dcfircs to purchafe or to fell. My imagination foon 
pitfented to vdt the latitude to which this defifp may 
be extended by integrity and induftry^" and me ad* 
vantages which may be juftly hoped from a general 
mart of intelligence, when once its reputation (hall be 
ib cftablifhed, that neither reproach nor fraud fhall be 
feared from it \ when an application to it ihall not be 
cciiforcd as the lad refource of defperation, nor its 
informations fufpeded as the fortuitous fuggeftions 
€f men obliged not to appear ignorant. A place 
vliere every exuberance may be difcharged, and every 
deficiency fupplied, where every lawful paflion may 
find its gratifications, and every honeft curiofity re« 
ccive fatisfa&ion, where the dock of a nation, pecu« 
niary and intelledual, may be brought together, and 
where all conditions of humanity may hope to find 
rdief, pleafure, and accommodation, mud equally 
deiervethe attention of the merchant and philofopher. 
of him who mingles in the tumult of bufinefs, anr 
kim wbo only lives to amufe himfclf with the variov 
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employments and purfuits of others. Nor will it be 
an uninftrufting fchool to the greateft mafters of me- 
thod and difpatch, if fuch multiplicity can be pre- 
fervcd from embarralTment, and fuch tumult from 
inaccuracy. 

While I was concerting this fplendid projed, and 
filling my thoughts with its regulation^ its conveni- 
encies, its variety, and its confequences, I funk gra- 
dually into flumber ; but the fame images, though 
lefs diftindl:, ftill continued to float upon my fancy. 
I perceived myfclf at the gate of an immenfe edifice, 
where innumerable multitudes were pafling without 
confufion; every face on which I fixed my eyes, 
fcemcd fettled in the contemplation of fomc import- 
ant purpofe, and every foot was haftened by cager- 
nefs and expe&ation. I followed the crowd without 
knowing whither I (hould be drawn, and remained a 
while in the unpleafing (tare of an idler, where all 
other beings were bufy, giving place every moment 
to thofc who had more importance in their looks* 
Afhamed toftand ignorant, and afraid to afkquefUons, 
at lad I faw a lady fweeping by me, whom, by the 
quickncfs of her eyes, the agility of her fteps» and 
a mixture of levity and impatience, I knew to be 
my long-lov'd protedrcfs. Curiosity. ** Great 
«• goddefs," faid I, ** may thy votary be permitted 
*' to implore thy favour ; if thou haft been my di- 
'* rcclrcls from the firft dawn of reafon, if I have 
*' followed thee through the maze of life with in^ 
•* variable fidelity, if I have turned to every new call, 
** and quitted at thy nod one purfuit for another, 
" if I have never Hopped at the invitations of for- 
** tune, nor forgot thy authority in the bowers of 

•* pleafure. 
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'' pleafurc^ inform me now whither chance has con- 
" dufted me." 

** Thou art now," replied the iiniling power, 
" in th^ prcfencc of Justice, and of Truth, whom 
<' the father of gods and men has fent down toregif- 
'' ter the demands and pretenfions of mankind, that 
<' the world may at laft be reduced to order, and that 
*'.none may complain hereafter of being doomed to 
<' taflcs for which they are unqualified, of poflefling 
'^ faculties for which they cannot find employment, 
^' or virtues that languifh unobferved for want of op- 
** gprtunities to exert them, of being encumbered 
" with fuperfluities which they would willingly re» 
^' fign, or of wafting away in defires which ought 
*' to be fatisfied. Justice is now to examine every 
*^ man's wilhes, and Truth is to record them j let 
** us approach, and obferve the progreis of this great 
** tranfadion." 

She then moved forward, and Truth, who knew 
her among the moft faithful of het followers, beckon- 
ed her to advance, till we were placed near the feat 
of Justice. The firft who required the affiftance of 
die office, came forward with a flow pace, and tu- 
mour of dignity, and fliaking a weighty purfe in his 
hand, demanded to be regiftered by Truth, as the 
MiSCENAS of the prefent age, the chief encourager 
of literary merit, to whom men of learning and wit 
might apply in any exigence or diftrefs with certainty 
of fuccour. Justice very mildly enquired, whether 
he had~calculated the expence of fuch a declaration ? 
whether he had been informed what number of peti- 
tioners would fwarm about him ? whether he could 
diftinguUh idlenels and negligence from calamity, 

often- 
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oftentation from knowledge, or vivacity from wit } 
To thcfc queftions he fccmed not well provided wi:h 
a reply, but repeated his defire to be recorded as a 
patron. Justice then offered to regifter his propofal 
on thefe conditions, that he (hould never fuffer him- 
felf to be flattered ; that he (hould never delay an 
audience when he had nothing to do 1 and that he 
ihould never encourage followers without intending 
to reward them. Thefe terms were too hard to be 
accepted ; for what, faid he, is the end of patronage, 
but die pleafure of reading dedications, holding muU 
titudes in fufixMife, and enjoying their hopes, dieir 
fears, and their anxiety, flattering them to afliduityi 
and, at laft, dilmifTrng them fur impatience ? JusTici 
beard bis confelTion, and ordered his name to be poll- 
ed upon the gate among cheats, and robbers, and 
publick nuifances, which all were by that notice 
warned to avoid. 

Another required to be made known as the difco* 
verer of a new art of education, by which languages 
and fciences might be taught to all capacities, and all 
inclinations, without fear of piinifhmcnr, pain of con« 
finement, lofs of any part of the gay mien of igno* 
ranee, or any ob(lru(5liun of the ncccifary progrcU in 
drcfs, dancinpt, or cards. 

Justice and Trutii did not trouble this great 
adept wiih m iny enquiries; but finding his addrefs 
awkward, and his fpccch barbarous, ordered him to 
be regiftercd as a tail fellow \v!io wanted employ- 
ment, and mi}^hr ftrvc in any [>oll where the know* 
ledge of reading'; and writini^ was pot required. 

A man of a \ ^ry threat and philofo;>*rnrk afpeft, re* 
quired notice to be given of hi$ intention to fet out^ 

a certain 
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21 certain day, on a fubmarine voyage, and of his wil« 
lingnefs to take in pafiengcrs for no nK>re than dou« 
blc the price at which they might fail above water. 
His defire was granted, and he retired to a conveni* 
eat ftand, in expectation of filling his fliip, and grow* 
ing rich in a Ihort time by the fecrecy, fafecy, and ex-* 
pcdition of the paflage. 

Another defired to advertife the curious, that he 
had9 for the advancement of true knowledge, con- 
trived an optical inftrument, by which thofe who laid 
out their induft'ry on memorials of the changes of the 
win^ might obfcrve the direftion of the weather- 
COCK on the hitherfide of the lunar world. 

Another wifhed to be known as the author of an 
invention! by which cities or kingdoms might be 
made warm in winter by a fingle fire, a kettle! and 
pipe. Another had a vehicle by which a man might 
bid defiance to floods, and continue floating in an 
inundation, without any inconvenience, till the wa- 
ter (hould fubfide. Justice confidered thefe pro- 
jects as of no importance but to their authors^ and 
therefore fcarcely condcfcended to examine them; 
bot Truth refufcd to admit them into the regifter. 

Twenty different pretenders came in one hour to 
give notice of an univerfal medicine, by which all 
difeafes might be cured or prevented, and life pro- 
trafted beyond the age of Nestor. But Justice 
informed them, that one univerfal medicine was fuf- 
ficient, and (he would delay the notification till flie 
faw who could longeft prefervc his own life. 

A thoufand other claims and offers were exhibited 

and examined t I remarked, among this mighty 

multitude^ that, of intelle£ttial advantages, many 

6 had 
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had great exuberance^ and few confeflcd any want; 
of every art there were a hundred profeflurs for a 
fingle pupil i but of other attainments, fuch as riches, 
honours, and preferments, I found none that had coo 
much, but thoufands and ten thoufands that chougiit 
themfelves intitled to a larger dividend. 

It often happened, that old mifers, and women, 
married at the clofcof life, advertifed their want of 
children ; nor was it uncommon for thofe who had a 
numerous offspring, to give notice of a fon or daugh* 
ter to be fpared ; but though appearances proaiiied 
well on both fides, the bargain feldom fucceeded { 
for they foon loft their inclination to adopted Aiil- 
dren, and proclaimed their intentions to pronnote 
fome fchemeof publick charity : a thoufandpropofals 
were immediately made, among which they heficated 
till death precluded the decifion. 

As I flood looking on this fcene of confufioo. 
Truth condefccnded to afk me, what was my bufi- 
ncfs at her office ? I was firuck with the unexpcfted 
qucflion, and awaked by my efforts to aafwer it. 
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Numb. io6. Saturday, March 23, 1751. 

Ofimtmum coMtmntts ddfi Ses, 9aiur4e judicia ctmfirmat. CiC. 

Time obliterates the fidions of opinion, and confirms the de- 
cifions of nature. 

IT is neceffary to the fucccfs of flattery, that it be 
accommodated to particular circumllances or 
charaders, and enter the heart on that fide where the 
paflfens ftand ready to receive it. A lady Ibldom 
Uftens with attention to any praife but that of her 
beauty; a merchant always expedts to hear of his 
influence at the bank, his importance on the ex* 
change, the height of his credit, and the extent of 
his traffick : and the author will fcarcely be pleafed 
without lamentations of the negle£t of learning, the 
confpiracies againft genius, and the flow progrefs of 
merit, or fome praifes of the magnanimity of thofc 
who encounter poverty and contempt in the caufe of 
knowledge, and truft for the reward of their labours 
to the judgment and gratitude of pofterity. 

An aflurance of unfading laurels, and immortal 
teputation, is the fettled reciprocation of civility be- 
tween amicable writers. To raife monuments more 
durable than brajs^ and more confpicuous than pyramids^ 
has been long the common boafl: of literature ; but 
among the innumerable architefts that ereft columns 
to themfelves, far the greater parr, either for want of 
durable materials, or of art to difpofe them, fee their 
edifices perifti as they are towering to completion, 

and 
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and thofe few that for a while attra& the eye of man- 
kind, are generally weak in the foundation, and fixm 
fink by the faps of time. 

No place affords a more (Iriking conviction of the 
vanity of human hopes, .chaft a.publick library $ for 
who can fee the wall crowded on every fide by mighty 
volumes, the works of laborious meditation, and ac^ 
curate enquiry, now fcarccly known but by the cata- 
Iggucj and prefervcd only to increafe the pomp of 
learning, without confidering how many hours have 
been waited in vain endeavours, how often imagina- 
tion has anticipated the praifcs of futurity, hom^fUkf 
itatues have rifen to the eye of vanity, how many 
ideal converts have elevated zeal, how often wit }m 
exulted in the eternal infamy of his antagoniiU, and 
dogmatifm has delighced in the gradual advances of 
his authority, the immutability of his decrees, and 
ihe perpetuity of his power. 



^on unqunm 



dedit 



Docwmnta fors majzra^ quumfragili Uc§ 
Starent fuperbi. 

Infulting chance nc*cr caliM with louder vcMcej 
On fwclling mortals to be ^uoud oo more. 

Of the innumerable authors whofe performances 
are thus treafurcd up in magnificent obfcurity, moft 
are forgotten, becaufe they never deferved to be re- 
membered, and owed the honours which they once 
obtained, not to judgnunt or to genius, to labour or 
to art, but to the prejudice of faftion, the ftratagcm 
of intrigue^ or the fcrvility of adulation. 

Nothing 
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Nothing is more common than to4ind men whofe 
works are now totally neglcdcd^ mentionecl with 
praifes by their contemporaries, as the oracles A>f 
their age, and the Icgiflators of fcicnce. Curiofity 
is naturally excited, theif volumes after long enquiry 
are found, but feldom reward the labour dftht fearch. 
Every period of time has produced thefe bubbles of 
artificial fame, which^are kept up a while by Ae 
breath of fafliion, and then break at once, and are 
annihttated. The learned often bewail the lofs of 
ancient writers whofe chara<5bers have furvived their 
works J ^but perhaps, if we could now retrieve them, 
we fliould find thepi only the Granvilles, Montagues, 
StffMiys, and Sbeffields of their time, and wonder by 
wKat infatuation or caprice they could be raifed to 
notice. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that many have 
Amk into oblivion, whom it were unjufl: to number 
with this defpicable clafs. Various kinds of literary 
fame iecm deftined to various meafures of duration* 
Some fpread into exuberance with a very fpeedy 
growth, but foon wither and decay; fome rife more 
fflowly, but laft long. Parnajfus has its flowers of 
tranfient fragrance, as well as its oaks of tOMrering 
height, and its laurels of eternal verdure. 

Among thofe whofe reputation is exhaufted in a 
fliort time by its own luxuriance, are the writers who 
take advantage of preient incidents or charaders 
which ftrongly intereft the paflTions, and engage uni- 
verfal attention. It is not difEcuit to obtain readers^ 
when we difcufs a queftion which every one is defir- 
ous tounderftand, which is debated in every aiTem- 
bly^ and has divided the nation into parties < or when 

we 
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we difplay the faults or virtues of him whofe publick 
cpnduct has made almoft every man his enemy or 
his friend. To the quick circulation of fuch pro- 
ductions all the motives of intereft and vanity con- 
cur; the difputant enlarges his knowledge, the zealot 
animates his paflion, and every man is defirous to 
inform himfelf concerning affairs fo vehcmendy agi« 
uCcd and varioufly reprefented. 

It is fcarcely to be imagined, through how many 
fubordinations of intereil the ardour of parcy«^is dif- 
fufed I and what multitudes fancy themfelves aflfeded 
by every fatire or panegyrick on a man of eopinenct. 
Whoever has, at any time, taken occafion to nnen- 
tion him with praife or blame, whoe\'er happens n 
love or hate any of his adherents, as he wifhes Co 
confirm his opinion, and to ftrengthen his parcy^, 
will diligently perufe every paper from which he cao 
hope for fcntiments like his own. An objefk, how- 
ever fmall in itlclf, if placed near to the eye, will 
cngrofs all the rays of liyht ; and a tranfaftiun, how- 
ever trivial, fwells into importance when it prefles 
immediately on our attention. He that Ihall perufe 
the political pamphlets of any paft reign, will wonder 
why they were lb eagerly read, or fo loudly praifcd. 
Many of the perfornunces wliich had power to in- 
flame faftions, and till a kingdoiu with confufion, 
have now very little effecl uptjn a tri^^id critick; and 
the time is coming, wlien the compofitions of later 
hirelings fliall lie equally defpireJ. In proportion 
•ms thofc who write on temporary liibjefts, are exalted 
above their merit at tirll, they arc afterwards dc- 
prefled below it i nor can the brigheft elegance of 
didlion, or mod artful fubtilty of reafoning, hope 

for 
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for much eftccm from thofe whofc regard is no longer 
quickened by curiofity or pride» 

It is, indeed, the fate of controvert ifts, even when 
they contend for philofopnical or theological truth, 
to be foon bid afide and flighted. Either the queftion 
is decided, and there is no more place for doubt and 
oppofition ; or mankind defpair of underftanding it» 
imd grow weary of difturbance, content themfclvc% 
with quiet ignorance, and refufe to be harafled with 
^^ labouKi which they have no hopes of recompenfing 
mth knowledge. 

The authors of new difcoveries may furely expeft 
to be reckoned among thofe, whofe writings are 
ftt^re of veneration : yet it often happens that the # 
general reception of a doftrine obfcures the books ' 

' #111 which it was delivered. When any tenet is gene- 
jally received and adopted as an incontrovertible 
pAiciple, we feldom look back to the arguments 
upon which it was firfl: eftablifhed, or can bear that 
tedioufnefs of deduflion, and multiplicity, of evi- 
dencCj by which its author was forced to reconcile 
it to prejudice, and fortify it in the weaknefs of 
novelty againft obflinacy and envy« 

It is well known how much of our philofophy is 
derived from Beyle's difcovery of the qualities of the 
air; yet of thofe who now adopt or enlarge his theo- 
cry, very few have read the detail of his expi^iments. 
His name is, indeed, reverenced; but his works arc 
negleAed j we are contented to know, that he con- 
quered his opponents, without enquiring what cavils 
were produced againft him, or by what proofs they 
were confuted. 

Vol. VI. O Some 
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Some writers apply the mfclvcs to (hidies boundlefs 
and inexhauftible, as experiments and natural phik>- 
fopfiy. Thefe arc always^oft in fucceflivc compila* 
tions as new advances are made, and fomicr ob- 
fervations become more familia^ Orfiers fpcnd 
their lives in remarks on language, or explanations 
of antiquities, and only afford materials for lexicOf 
^raphers and commentators^ who are themfclvcs 
overwhelmed by fubfequent colledors, that equallf 
deftroy the memory of their predeceflbrs by amplifi- 
cation, tranfpofition, or contra6tion. Every nev 
fyftem of nature gives birth to a fwarm of expofitors, 
whofe bufmefs is to explain and illuftratc it, and who 
can hope to exift no longer than the founder of tlsir 
fcft preferves his reputation. 

There are, indeed, few kinds of compofition from* 
which an author, however learned or ingenious, caA 
hope a long continuance of fame. He who has cftc- 
fully (ludied human nature, and can well defcribc it» 
may with moft reafon flatter his ambition. Bacon, 
among all his prctenfions to the regard of pofterity, 
feems to have pleafcd himfclf chiefly with his Eflays, 
'U'bicb cone kcwe to men's buf.nefs and ho/ems, and of 
which, therefore, he declares his expeftation, that 
they 'xill live as long as hocks laft. It may, however, 
fatisfy an honed and benevolent mind to have been 
ufcful, Ihough Icfs confpicuous; nor will he that 
extends his hope to higher rewards, be fo much 
anxious to obtain praife, as to difchargc the duif 
which Providence aiCgns him. 
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Numb. 107. Tuesday, March 26, lyji* 

Aliermu igitur €mttmderi 'Utrfihus cmBo 

Ccefere : ahemos ma/e meminrffe 'volehanu VittS* 

On themes alternate now the fwains recite ; 

The mufes in alternate themes delight. Elphivstov* 

AMONG the various cenfures, which the un* 
avoidable comparifon of my performances with 
thofe of my predeceflbrs has produced^ there is none 
more general than that of uniformity. Many of my 
^kders remark the want of thofe changes of colours^ 
which formerly fed the attention with unexhaufted 
aovelty, and of that intermixture of fubjefts, or 
akernation of manner, by which other writers relieved 
wiarinefs, and awakened expe£lation. 

I have, indeed, hitherto avoided the prafUce of 
uniting gay and iblemo fubje£hs in the fame paper, 
bccaufc it feems abfurd for an author to counteraft 
himfclf, to prefs at once with equal force upon both 
partsof the intelledual balance, or give medicines, 
which, like the double poifon of Dryden^ deltroy the 
force of one another. I have endeavoured fometimes 
to divert, and fometimes to elevate ; but have ima« 
^ncd it an ufelefs attempt to difturb merriment by 
Iblemaity, or interrupt ferioufnefs by drollery. Yet 
I ihall this day publifh two letters of very different 
tendency, which I hope, like tragi-comedy, may 
chance to plcafe even when they are not critically 
approved. 
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To the R A M B L E R. 

DiAR SlR^ 

^HOUGHj as my mamma tells mc, t am coo 
young to talk at the table, I have great plca- 
fure in liftening to the converfation of learned men, 
efpecially when they difcourfc of things #hich I do 
not underftand ; and have, therefore, been of lace 
particularly delighted with many difpuces about the 
alteration oftbeftile^ which, they fay, is to be made 
by aft of parliament. 

One day when my mamma was gone out of the 
room, I aflced a very great fcholar what the ftile was? 
He told mc, he was afraid I fhould hardly unckc«r 
ftand him when he informed me, that it was cbe 
dated and eftabliflied method of computing time. 
It was not, indeed, likely that I fhould underftand 
him i for I never yet knew time computed in oqf 
life, nor can imagine why we fliould be at fo much 
trouble to count what we cannot keep. He did noc 
tell mc whether we are to count the time paft, or 
che time to come ; but I have confidered them both 
by myfclf, and think it as foolilh to count time that 
is gone, as money that is fpent; and as for the time 
which is to come, it only fecms farther off by count- 
ing ; and therefore when any pleafure is promiled me, 
I always tliink of the time ab little as I can. 

1 have fince liftcncd very attentively to every one 
chat talked upon this fub;ccl,of whom the greater part 
ferm not to underftand it better than myfelf i for 
though they often hint how much the nation has 
been miftaken, and rejoice that we are at laft grow- 
:ag ^^;i'cr than our anccilorsj I have never beed 

able 
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able to difcover from them, that any body has died 
fooner or been married later for counting time 
•wrong ; and, therefore, I began to fancy, that there 
was a great buftle with little confequence. 

At laft, two friends of my papa, Mr. Cycle^ and 
Mr. Starlight^ being, it feems, both of high learn- 
ing, and able to make an almanack, began to talk 
about the new ftilc. Sweet Mr. Starlighp — I am 
Aire I (hall love his name as long as I live ; for he 
told Cycle roundly, with a fierce look, that we fhould 
never be right without a year of confufion. Dear. 
Mr. Rambler, did you ever hear any thing fo 
charming ? a whole year of confufion ! When there 
liias been a rout at mamma's, I have thought one night 
of confufion worth a thoufand nights of reft) and if 
I can but fee a year of confufion, a whole year, of 
cards in one room, and dancings in another, here a 
ftaft,and there a mafquerade, and plays, and coaches9 
and hurrips, and mefiages, and milliners, and raps at 
the door, and vifits, and frolicks, and new fafhions, 
I fliall not care what they do with the reft of the 
tirpe, nor whether they count it by the old ftilf or 
the new ; for I am refolvcd to break loofe from the 
nurfery in the tumult, and play my part among the 
reft ; and it will be ftrange if I cannot get a hufband 
and a chaiiot in the year of confufion.' 

Cycle y who is neither fo young nor fo handfome as 
Starlight, very gravely maintained, that all the per- 
plexity may be avoided by leaping over eleven days 
in the reckoning; and indeed, if it fhould come 
only to this, I think the new ftile is a delightful 
thing ; for my mamma fays I fliall go to court when 
I am fii^teen^ and if they can but cftRtriv? often to 

CL3 l«P 
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leap over eleven days together, the mosths of le- 
ftraint ^ill foon be at an end. It is ftrange, that 
with all the plots that have been laid againft time, 
they could never kill it by aft of parliament bcfoit. 
Dear Sir, if you have any vote or intercft, get them 
but for once to deftroy eleven months, and then I 
fliall be as old as fome married ladies. But this is 
defired only if you think they will not comply with 
Mr. Starlight's fcheme; for nothing furely could 
pleafe me like a year of confufion, when I flull no 
longer be fixed this hour to my pen and the next 10 
my needle, or wait at home for the dancing-mafter 
one day, and the next for the mufick-mafter, but run 
from ball to ball, and from drum to drum $ and fpend 
all my time without talks, and without accounc» and 
go out without telling whither, and come home with-* 
out regard to prefcribed hours, or family-rules. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble Servant, 

Properantia, 

Mr. Rambler, 

T Was fcizcd this morning with an unufual pen-* 
fivcncfs, and finding that books only ferved to 
heighten it, took a ramble into the fields, in hopes 
of relief and invigorAtion from the kcenncfs of the 
air and brighcnefs of the fun. 

As I wandered wrapped up in thought, my eyes 
were ftruck wi:h the hofpital for the reception of 
dcfertcd infants, which 1 lurveyed with plcalure, tiU 
by a natural train of fcntiment, I began to refleft 
on the fate of the mother;i. For to what (belter can 

they 
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nicy fly ? Qply to the arms of their betrayer, which 
perhaps are now no longer open to receive them s 
and then how quick muil be the tranfition from de- 
luded virtue to fhamelefs guilt, and from fhamelefs 
guilt to hopelcfs wretchednefs. 

The anguilh that I felt, left, me no reft till I had, 
by your means, addrelOfed myfelf to the ^blick on 
behalf of thofe forlorn creatures, the women of the 
town ; whofe mifery here might fatisfy the moft ri- 
gorous cenfor, and whofe participation of our com- 
mon nature might furely induce us to endeavour, at 
leaft, their prefervation from eternal punifhment. 

Thefe were all once, if not virtuous, at leaft in- 
nocent ; and mighf flill have continued blamelefs 
and eafy, but for the arts and infmuations of thofe 
whofe rank, fortune, or education, furnifhed them' 
with means to corrupt or to delude them. Let the 
libertine reflect a moment on the fituation of that 
woman, who, being forfaken by her betrayer, is re- 
duced to the neceflity of turning proftitute for bread, 
and judge of the enormity of his guilt by the evils 
which it produces. • 

It cannot be doubted but that numbers follow this 
dreadful courfe of life, with fhame, horror, and regret; 
but where can they hope for refuge -, " The world is 
mt their /mend, nor the world* s law.** Their* fighs, 
and tears, and groans, are criminal in the eye of their 
tyrants, the bully and the bawd, who fatten ov^ their 
mifery, and threaten them with want or a gaol, if they 
ihew the leaft defign of efcaping from their bondage. 

" To wipe all tears from oflF all faces," is a tafk 
too hard for mortals ; but to alleviate misfortunes i| 
often within the moft limited power : 'yet the oppor« 

0^4 tunijiw 
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tunitics which every day affords of relieving the rnoft 
wretched of human beings arc overlooked and nc- 
glefted, with equal difregard of policy and goodnefs. 
There arc places, indeed, fet apart, to which thefc 
unhappy creatures may refort, when the difeafes of in- 
continence feize upon thems but if they obtain a cure, 
to what are they reduced ? Either to return with the 
fmail remains of beauty to their former guilt, or pe- 
rifh in the ftreets with nakednefs and hunger? 

How frequently have the gay and thoughtlefs, in 
their evening frolicks, fcen a band of thefc mifenble 
females, covered with rags, Ihivering with cold, and 
pining with hunger ; and, without either pitying their 
calamities, or refledting upon flic cruelty of thofc 
who perhaps firft fcduced them by carelTcs of fond- 
nefs, or magnificence of promifes, go on to reduce 
others to the fame wretchednefs by the fannc means? 
To (lop the increafe of this deplorable multitude, 
is undoubtedly the firft and moft preffing conlider- 
ation. To prevent evil is t!ic great end of govern- 
ment, the end for wliich vigilance and fevcrity arc 
propcrlj' employed. But fi^rcly thofc whom pafTion 
or intereft have alrcaily depraved^ have fomc claim 
to companion, from beings equally frail and fallible 
with themlVlves. Nor will they long groan in their 
pre lent air.ictior.s, if none were to rcful'c them relief, 
but i!;oi'c tl.at ov.c their exemption from the fame 
dillreib only to thiir wllUom and their virtue. 

I a;n, efi*. 

A M icr -. 
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Numb. io8. SAjm^DAY, March 30, 1751, 

Safere audt^ 
Ifuipe, Fi*vindi nBe qm prorogat horam, 
Ruftiats expeSat dum defluat amnis : at ilU 
jMLbitur^ \lf labuur im 9mnt 'uoImSilij 4e<uum* libft^ 

Begin, be bold, and venture to be wife ; 
He who defers this work from day to day. 
Does on a river's bank expeding ftay. 
Till the whole ftream, which ftop'd him, (hould be gone. 
That runs» and as it runs, for ever will run on. ^ 

CowLzr^ 

AN ancient poet, unreafonably difcontented at 
thft prefent ftate of things, which his fyftem of 
opinions obliged him to rcprefcnt in its worft form, 
has obferved of the earth, " that its greater part is 
** covered by the uninhabitable ocean j that of the 
*' reft fome is encumbered with naked mountains, 
" and fome loft under barren fands j Ibme fiporched 
*' with unintermitted heat, and fome petrified with 
** perpetual froft ; fo that only a few regions remain 
*' for the produftion of fruits, the pafture of cattle, 
ikand the accommodation of man." 

The fame obfervatlon may be transferred to the 
time allotted us in our prefent ftate. When we have 
deducted all that is abforbed in fleep, all that is ine- 
vitably appropriated to the demands t)f nature, or 
irrefiftibly engroffed by the tyranny of cuftom i all 
that paflfes in regulating the fuperficial decorations 
of life, or is given up in the rceiprocatioj* of civi* 

lity 
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lity CO the dlfpofal of others; all that is corn fntn 
us by the violence of difcafc, or ftolen imperceptible 
away by laflTitude and languor; we Ihall find that 
part of our duration very fmall of which we can 
truly call ourfclvcs maftcrs, or which we can fpend 
wholly at our own choice. Many of our hours are 
loft in a rotation of petty cares, in a conftanc recur* 
rence of the fame employments ; manyacf our pro- 
viGons for eafe or happincfs arc always ezhaufted by 
the prefent day j and a great part of our cxifteoce 
fervcs no other purpofe, than that of enabling us to 
enjoy the reft. 

Of the few moments which are left in our dif- 
pofal, it may reafonably be expefted, that we Ihould 
be fo frugal, as to let none of them flip frum us 
without fome equivalciu ; and perhaps it qiight be 
found, that as the earth, however ftraitened by rocks 
and waters, is capable of producing more than all 
its inhabitants arc able to confume, our lives, though 
much contrafted by inciJentiil Ji[lractiv>a, would yet 
afford us a large fpace vacant to the excrcife of rea- 
fop and virtue ; that we want not time, but diligence, 
for great performances i and that we fqijandcr much 
of our allowance, even while we chink it f^jai ing and 
infufficicnt. 

This n:icural and ncccfiary co:ivnin::tion of onf 
lives, perhaps, often makes U:> inkiiTiule of the ne- 
cli^ence with which \vc fuilcr thc;n to Aide awav. 
V>'c never confidcr ourfelv^s as j)oirciT:vl .it once of 
time fulT.cient fur any Lrrca: -.Iclijn, ar..! t!'.!.Tef.>rc 
indulge ourklves in fu::u:rui:» a r.uiVi'.u'nts. Wc 
think it unnccclTary to take ;:n account of a few fu- 
^ pcrnumci4ry moments, which, however employed, 

couU 
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could have produced little advantage, and which 
were expofed to a thoufand chances of difturbance 
and interruption. 

It is obfervable, that either by nature or by habit, 
our faculties are fitted to images of a certain extent^ 
to which we adjuft great things by diviCon, and little 
things by accumulation. Of extenfive furfaces we 
can only take a furvey, as the parts fucceed one ano« 
tber ; and atoms we cannot perceive, till they are 
united unto mafles. Thus we break the vail periods 
of time into centuries and years ; and thus, if we 
would know the amount of moments, we muft ag^ 
glomerate them into days and weeks. 

The proverbial oracles of our parftmonious an- 
cefiors have informed us, that the fatal wade of for* 
tune is by finall expences, by the profufion of fums too 
little fingly to alarm our caution, and which we never 
fufier ourfelves to confider together. Of the fame 
kind is the prodigality of life ; he that hopes to look 
back hereafter with fatisfaftion upon pad years, muft 
learn to know the prefent value of fingle minutes, 
aad endeavour to let no particle of time fall ufelefs 
to the ground. 

It is ufual for thofe who^e advifed to the attain« 
mpit of any new qualification, to look upon them- 
iclves as required to change the general courfe of 
their condud, to difmifs bufineis, and exclude plea* 
fure, and to devote their days and nights to a parti* 
cular attention. But all common degrees of excels 
lence are attainable at a lower price ; he that fhould 
fteadily and refolutely a(I]g^ to any fcience or lan-« 
guage thoie interftitial vacancies which intarene in 
the moft crowded variety of dtver^on or employ-- 

mcnt. 
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mcnt, would find every day new irradiations of 
knowledge, and difcover how much more is to be 
hoped from frequency and perfeverance, than from 
violent efforts and fudden defires ; efforts which arc 
Ibon remitted when they encounter difficulty, and 
defires which, if they are indulged too often, will 
ftiake off the authority of rcafon, and range capri- 
cioufly from one objeft to another. 

The difpofition to defer every important defign to 
a time of leifure, and a ftate of fettled uniformity, 
proceeds generally from a falfe eftimate of the human 
powers. If we except thofc gigantick and (lupen- 
dous intelligences who are faid to grafp a fyftem by 
intuition, and bound forward from one feries of con* 
clufions to another, without regular fteps through 
intermediate propofitions, the moll fuccefsful ftu- 
dents make their advances in knowledge by fliort 
flights, between each of which the mind may lie ac 
reft. For every finglc aft of progreflion a flion time 
is fufFicicnt; and it is only necellary, that whenever 
that time is afforded, it be well employed. 

Few minds will be long confined to fcvcrc and la- 
borious meditation ; and when a fuccefsful attack on 
knowledge has been made, the ftudent recreates him- 
fclf with the contemplation of his conqucft, and finr- 
hcars another inciirfion, till the new-acquired truth 
h;is b-cij[ne familiar, and his curiofity calls upon him 
i\jv frclh jraiincaiions. Whether the time of inter- 
mi iHun i.> :[*tr.: ::i company, or in folitude,in neceflary 
buliiiel's c r i:i vuli.nt.iry levities, the underftanding 
is equally abll:* \^u d from tl;e object of enquiry ; but, 
perl].;p«;, ii :l be lict.iined by occupations lei's plea- 
fing, i: returns ag.iin to lludy viih greater alacrity, 

tha.-i 
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than when it is glutted with ideal pleafures^ and fur-* 
feited with intemperance of application. He that 
will not fuffer himfelf to be difcouraged by fancied 
impoflibilities, may fomctimes find his abilities invi- 
gorated by the neceflity of exerting them in ihort in- 
tervals, as the force of a current is increafed by the 
contradion of its channel. 

From fome caufe like this^ it has probably pro- 
ceeded, that among thofe who have contributed to 
the advancement of learning, many have rifen to 
eminence in oppofition to all the obftacles which 
external circumftances could place in their way, 
amidil the tumult of bufinefs, the diftreflcs of po- 
verty, or the diffipations of a wandering and un- 
fettled ftate. A great part of the life of Era/mus> 
was one continual peregrination ; ill fupplied with 
the gifts of fortune, and led from city to city, 
and from kingdom to kingdom, by the hopes of 
patrons and preferment, hopes which always flat- 
tered and aljfvays deceived him ; he yet found means 
by unfliaken conftancy, and a vigilant improve- 
ment of thofe hours, which, in the midft of the 
nK)ft reftlefs aftivity, will remain unengaged, to 
write more than another in the fame condition 
would have hoped to read. Compelled by want 
t9 attendance and folicitation, and fo much verfed 
in common life, that he has tranfmitted to us the 
moft perfefb delineation of the manners of his age, 
he joined to his knowledge of the world, fuch ap- 
plication to books, that he will (land for ever in 
the firft rank of literary heroes. How this profi- 
ciency was obtained he fufEciently difcovcrs, by 
aofonniog us, chat the Prai/e of Folly, one of hi 

mo 
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moft celebrated performances, i^iu compofed by 
him on the road to Itafyi ne Mum illmd iemfMs 
quo tquo fuit infidindumy illitermtis fabulu iemrnm^ 
left the hours which he was obliged to fpend oa 
horfeback (hould be tattled away without regaid to 
literature. 

An Italian philofopher exprefled in hii motto» that 
time vtas bis eftate ; an eftate indeed^ which will pro- 
duce nothing without cultivation, but will alwajrs 
abundantly repay the labours of induftiy, and fa- 
tisfy the moft extcnfivc defircs, if no part of it be 
fuffercd to lie wafte by negligence, to be over-run 
with noxious plants, or laid out for Ihew rather thaft 
for ufc. 
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* Numb. 109. Tuesday, Jlprit 2^ '75** 

Grmtum eft^ qntd patri4t ci^nfi, f9pmlofUg itdiJH^ 

Si facts ui pair ia fit idciuus^ utilu agis, 

Viilis et Ukrum et paeii nbus agtmdis. 

PLriamm enim tMUrerit, quihtu srtihi, it fMibtu bum tm 

Moribus infiitiUas. JXTT* 

GntdfU the gift ! a member to the (late. 

If yoa that member ufefal (hall create ; 

Train'd both to war, and when the ^-ar (hall beafef 

As foody as fit t'imprpve the arts of peace. 

For much it boots which way you train your boyv 

^hc hopeful objcft of your future joy. £lphinstoH« 

ro the RAMBLER. 
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fufficiently excenfive of the miferiesof life, and 
have employed much of your fpeculation on mourn«» 
ful fubjeds^ you have not yet exhaufted the whole 
ftock of htinim infelicity. Tbere is ftill a fpecies of 
wretchednefs which efcapes yourobfervation^ though 
u might fupply you with many fage temarksj and 
fiiutary cautions. 

I cannot but imagine the ftart of att^ntioA 
awakened by this welcome hint 1 and at this inftant 
fee the RamWcr fnuffing his candle^ rubbing hib 
fpefbaclesi ftirring his fire, locking out intcrruptioa, 
and fettling himfelf in his eafy chair, that he may en- 
joy a new calamity without difturb^nce. For, whe- 
ther it be that continued licknefs or misfKHtWie hai& 
6 ^ acquainted 
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acquainted you only with the bicteri^fs of being -, or 
that you imagine none but yourfclf able to difcovtr 
what I fuppofe has been feen and fcic by all the irft 
habitants of the world : whether you intend your 
writings as antidotal to the levit]f and merriment 
with which your rivals endeavour to attract the fa- 
vour of the publick; or fancy that you have fome 
particular powers of dolorous declamatioHj afd fvar- 
He out your groans with uncommon elegance or ener- 
gy ; it is certain^ that whatever be your fubjefb, nM- 
lancholy for the mod part burfts in upon your fpecu« 
lation, your gaiety is quickly overcaft, and though 
your readers may be flattered with hopes of plea- 
fantry, they arc fcldom difmiflfed but with heavy 
hearts. 

That I may therefore gratify you with an imita- 
tion of your own fyllables of fadnefs, I will infonii 
you that I was condemned by fome difailroUs influ- 
ence to be an only fon, born to the apparent profpeft 
of a large un uine> and allotted to my parents at chac 
time of life when facicty of common diverfions allows 
the mind to indulge parental afledion with greater 
intcnfcnifo. My birth was celebrated by the tenants 
with fcaih, and dances, and bagpipes; congratula- 
tions were fenc from every family within ten miles 
round; and ir.y parents difcover^d in my firft cries 
fuch tokens of future virtue and underftanding, that 
they declared themfelves determined todevote the re- 
maining^ paic of life to my happinefs and the increafc 
of their cilate. 

The abilities of my father and mother were not 
perceptibly unequalj and education had given nei- 
ther much advaotage over the other. They had both 
i kept 
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kept good company, rattled in chariots, glittered 
in playhoufes, and danced at court, and were both 
e:icpert in the games that were in their time called in 
as auxiliaries againfl the intruiion of thought. \ 

When there is (uch a parity between two perfons 
aflbciated for life, the dejeftion which the hufband, 
if he be not completely ftupid, muft always fufFer for 
want of fuperiority, finks him to fubmifliven^fs. My 
mammii therefore governed the Ikmily without con- 
troul ; pul except that my father ftill retained fome 
authority in the (tables, and now and then, after a fu- 
pcrnumerary bottle, broke a looking-glafs or china 
diih to prove his fovereignty, the whole courfeofthe 
year was regulated by her direftion, the fervants re- 
ceived from her all their orders, and the tenants were 
continued or difmilTed at her difcretion. 

She therefore thought herfelf entitled to the fuper- 
4atendance of her fon's education i and when my fa- 
ther, at the inftigation of the parfon, faintly pro- 
pofed that I fhould be fent to fchool, very pofitively 
told him^ that (he would not fuffer fo fine a child to 
be ruined ; that ftie never knew any boys at a gram- 
xnar-fchool that could come ^to a room without 
bluihing, or fit at the table without forhe awkward 
uneafinefs ; that they were always puttij^g themfelves 
into danger by boifterous plays, or vitiating their be- 
haviour with mean company ; and that, for her partj^ 
(he would rather follow me to the grave, than fee 
me tear my clothes, and hang down my head, and 
fneak about with dirty (hoes and blotted fingers, my 
hair unpowdercd, and my hat uncocked. 

My father, who had no other end in his propofal 
than to appe^wife and manly, foon acquiefced, 

VoL.VL R fmcc 
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fincc I was not to live by my learning; for indeed lie 
had known very few ftudents that had not fomeftiffbcfs 
in their manner. They therefore agreed, that a do- 
meftick tutor fhould t?e procured, and hired an hooeft 
gentleman of mean converfation and narrow fcnri- 
ments, but whom, having palTed the common forms 
of literary education, they implicitly concluded 
qualified to teach dl that was to be learned from a 
fcholar. He thought himfelf fufficicntly exalted by 
being placed at the fame table with his 9i|>il> and 
had no other view than to perpetuate his felicity by 
the utmoft flexibility of fubmilTion to all my mo- 
ther's opinions and caprices. He frequently took 
away my book, left I fhould mope with too much 
application, charged me never to write without turn- 
ing up my ruffles, and generally brufhed my coat be- 
fore he difmiflfed me into the parlour. 

He had no occafion to complain of too burden- 
fome an employment; for my mother very judicioufly 
confidcred, that I was not likely to grow politer in 
his company, and fuffercd mc not to pafs any more 
time in his apartment than my IcfTon required. When 
I was fummoned to thy tafk, fhc enjoined mc not to 
get any of my tutor's ways, who was feldom men* 
tioncd before mc but for prafticcs to be avoided. I 
was every moment admoniflicd not to lean on my 
chair, crofs my legs, or fwing my hands like my tu- 
tor ; and once my mother very ferioufly deliberated 
upon his total difrnKTion, becaufe 1 began, fhe faid, to 
Ifarn his manner of flicking on my hat, and had his 
bend in my fhouldcrs», and his totter in my gait. 

Such, however, was her care, that I efcaped all 
thcfc depravities ; and when I was dfty twelve years 

old» 
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old, had rid myfclf of every, appearance of childifli 
diffidence. I was celebrated round the country for 
the petulance of my remarks^, and the quicknefs of 
my replies ; fnd many a fcholar five years older than 
myfelf have I dafhed into confufion by the fteadinefs 
of my countenance, filenced by my readine{s of re- 
partee, and tortured with envy by the addj[ef^ with 
which t picked up a fan, prefcntcd a fnufF-box, or 
received an empty tea-cup. 

At fourteen I was completely fkilled, in all the 
niceties of drefs, and I could not only enumerate all 
the variety of filks, and diftinguifti the produdt of a 
French loom, but dart my eye through a numerous 
company, and obferve every deviation from the 
reigning mode. I was univerfally fkilful in all the 
changes of expenfive finery; but as every one, they 
fay, has fomcthing to which he is particularly born, 
was eminently knowing in Brujfels lace. 

The next year faw me advanced to the truft and 
power of adjufting the ceremonial of an aflembly. 
All received their partners from my hand, and to mc 
every ftranger applied for intftiduaion. My heart 
now difdained the inftrudtionsof a tutor, who was 
rewarded with a fmall annuity for life, apd left me 
qualified, in my own opinion, to govern myfclf. 

In a fhort time I came to London^ and as my fa- 
ther was well known among the higher claffes of life, 
foon obtained admiffion to the moft fplcndid aflem- 
blies and moft crowded card-tables. Here I found 
myfelf univerfally careffcd and applauded : the la- 
dies praifed the fancy of my clothes, the beauty of 
my form, and ^k foftnefs of my voice 5 endeavoured 
in every place to force thcmfclvcs to my notice ; and 
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invited by a thoufand oblique folicitations my at- 
tendance to the playhoufe, and my falutations in the 
park. I was now happy to the utmoft extent of my 
conception i I pafTed every morning in^drefs^ evoy 
afternoon in vifits, and every night in (bme fclcft af* 
femblies, where neither care nor knowledge were fuf- 
fercd to moleft us. 

After a few years, however, thefe delights became 
familiar, and I had leifure to look round me with 
more attention. I then found that my flatterers had 
very little power to relieve the languor of fatiety, or 
recreate wearinefs, by varied amufement ; and there- 
fore endeavoured to enlarge the fpherc of my plea- 
fures, and to try what fatisfaclion might be found in 
the focicty of men. I will not deny the mortification 
with which I perceived, that every man whole name I 
had heard mentioned with refpeft, received me with 
a kind of tc:;Llcrn«*rs nearly bordering on compaffions 
anJ tl.ac tlioic whole reputation was not well efta- 
hliihcJ, iliought it ncccfTary to juftify their under- 
lland'.rgs, by treat in j; mc \vith contempt. One of 
tlicle witiini^b elevated his creft, by aftwing mc in a 
full curtlcl.oiifc the price of patches ; and another 
\vhi:ptrcd that he wondered why mil's Frijlt did not 
ke-j) \vx that aUcrnoon to watch her fquirrel. 

Wkcn I found myfclf thus hunted from all maf- 
culinc convc! iation by thole wlio were themfelvcs 
barely admitttn!, I re:urncd to the ladies, and rcfolved 
to cli\licatc ir.y life to tlicir Urvice and their pleafurc. 
But I Jill-: liia: I have now loil my charms. Of thofc 
with whom I entered the tjay v^orld, foinc arc mar- 
ried, l\}\^^c have retired, and fume have fo much 
changed ilieir opinion, chat ihey fcarccly pay any 

regard 
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regard to my civilities, if there is any other man in 
the place. The new flight of beauties to whom I 
have made my addreffes, fufFcr me to pay the treat, 
and then titter with boys. So that I nqw find my- 
fclf welcome only to a few grave ladies, who, unac- 
quainted with all that gives either ufe or dignity fo 
life, are content to pafs their hours between their bed 
and their cards, without efteem frqiii the old, or rc- 
vwonce from the young. 

I cannot but think, Mr. Rambler, that I have 
reafon to complain ; for furely the fencAles ought 
to pay fome regard to the age of him whofe youth 
was paffed in endeavours to pleafe them. They that 
encourage folly in the boy, have no right to punifh 
it in the man. Yet I find, that though they lavifh 
t|icir firft fondn^fs upon pertnefs and gaiet)r, they, 
foon transfer their regard to other qualities, and un- 
gratefully abandon their adorers to dream out their 
laft years in ftupidity and contempt. 

I am^ &c. 

Florentulus^ 
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Numb. iio. Saturday, -^r// 6, 175U 

At nobis 'oita dominum qtutrt^iibus mmmm 
Ltfx iter efi, it c/ara dies, a gratia fismphx. 
Spem/equimur, gr adimur que fide ^ fruimurqui fmmris. 
Ad qiue mon 'veniuni praj'emtis gaudia miim^ 
Nic currunt parittr capta, et capieada vlapims. 

P&V1>E STICK 

We thro* this maze of life one Lord obey ; 

WhofeVj^ht and grace unerring, \mA the way. 

By hope and faith fccuff of future biffs » 

Gladly the joys of prcfcnt life we mifs : 

For baffled mortals flill attempt in vain, 

Frefcnt and future bliis at once tb gain. F. Levis. 

TH A T to plcafc the Lord and Father of the 
univerfe, is the fupreme intereft of created 
and dependent beings, as it is eafily proved, has 
been univcrfally confefTed ; and fince all rational 
agents are confcious of having neglefted or vio- 
lated the duties prefcribed to them, the fear of be- 
ing rejefted, or punifl;ied by God, has always bur- 
dened the human mind. The expiation of crimes, 
and renovation of the forfeited hopes of divine fa- 
vour, tlicrcfore conftitutcs a large part of every re- 
ligion. 

The various methods of propitiation and atone- 
ment which fear and folly have didlatcd, or artifice 
and intereft tolerated in the different parts of the 
world, however they may fomctimcs reproach or de- 
grade humanity, at Icoll (hew the general confent of 
att ages and nations in tlieir opinion of the placability 

of 
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of the divine nature. That God will forgive, may^ 
indeed, be^eftablifhed as the firft and fundamental 
truth of religion; for though the knowledge of 
his exiftence is the origin of philofophy, yet, with- 
out the belief of his mercy, it would have little 
influence upon our moral condudl. There could 
be no profpeft of enjoying the protedlion or regard 
of him> whom tlie leafl: deviation from reftitudc 
made inexorable for ever ; and every man would 
naturally withdraw his thoughts from the con- 
templation of a crf^tor, whom he muftjdPonfider as 
a governor too pure to be pHafed, and too fevere to 
be pacified; as an enemy infinitely wife, and infinite- 
ly powerful, whom h§ could neitMbr deceive, efcape, 
nor refift. 

Where there is no hope, there can be no en- 
deavour. A copftant and unfailing obedience is 
^bove the reach df terreftrial diligence ; and there- 
fore the progrefs of life could only have been 
che, natural defcent of negligent defpair from crime 
to crime, had not the univerfal perfuafion of for- 
givenefs to be obtained by proper means of re- 
conciliation, recalled thofe ttt the paths of virtue 
whom their pafiion^ had folicited afide ; and ani« 
mated to new attempts, and firmer perfeverance, 
thofe whom difficulty had difcouraged, or negligence 
furprifed. 

In times and regions fo disjoined from each other, 
that there can fcarcely be imagined any communi- 
cation of fentiments citner by commerce or tradi- 
tion, has prevailed a general and uniform expec- 
tation of propitiating God by corporal aufterities, 
of anticipating his vengeance by voluntary inflic- 
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tions, and appcafing his jufticc by a fpccdjr aad 
cheerful fubmifilon to a lefs penalty when a greater 
is incurred. 

Incorporated minds will always feel fome incli- 
nation towards exterior Sfts, and ritual obfcrr- 
anccs. Ideas not rcprcfcnted by fcnfible objects are 
fleeting, variable, and cvanefcent. We arc not 
able to judge of the degree of conviftion which 
operated at any particular time upon our own 
thoughts, but as it is recorded by fomc certain and 
definite cffeft. He tlut rcvieW4*his life in order 
to determine the prooability oF his acceptance 
with God, if he ^ould once eftablifti the neccflfary 
proportion between crimes ftid fufFerings, might 
fecurely rcil upon his performance of the expiacion; 
but while fafety remains the reward only of mental 
purity, he is always afraid ltd -he (hould decide 
too foon in his own favour, left he ihould not 
luivc felt tlie pangs of true contrition; left he 
Ihould m':il..\c faiicty for dctcRation, or imagine 
t!i..: Ills jMiTions arc fubducd w!;cn they are only 
fieepin^. 

From thii. r..:ti:Ml and rcaiunable diffidence arofe. 
in humble and timorous ji^ty, a ciifpcnaon to con- 
found pc:ia:v:c witli irpcntmce, to rcpofc on human 
dcteriiiinat'.on'-, ar.d to receive from fomc judicial 
f'jntrncc the fLited .ir.d rcr^iihr afiigriment of recon- 
cilia:ory p.iin. Wc are never v, iiling to be witliout 
itfource : wc- icek in tlic ki> ♦vlcdgc of others a fuc- 
cour for oMr own *^|.r:v»r.uicc, and are ready to truft 
any ih.it V. ,11 undertake to direCc v:b \\l\\::\ wc have 
no conridcnc'j in ourfclvc^. 

This 
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This defire to afccrtain by fome outward mark^i 
the ftatc of the foul, and this willingncfs to calni 
the confcience by fome fettled method, have pro- 
duced, as they are diverfificd in their effefts by va- 
rious tempers and principles, moft of. the difquifi- 
tions and rules, the doubts and folutions, that have 
embarraffed the doftrine of repentance, and per- 
plexed tender and flexible minds with innumerable 
fcruples concerning the neceflary meafures of for- 
row, and adequate degrees of felf- abhorrence j an4 
thefe rules corru||cd by fraqd, or debafed by cre- 
dulity, have, by the commoli refiliency of the mind 
from one extreme to another,, incited others to aa 
open contempt of alLfubfidiary ordinances, all pru- 
dential caution, and the whole difcipline of regu- 
lated piety. . 

Repentance, jfawevcr difficult to be praftifed, is, 
if it be explained without fuperftition, eafily un- 
derftood. Repent a^ue is the relinquijhment of any 
fraHicCy from the conviSiion that it has offended God. 
Sorrow, and fear, and anxiety, are properly not 
parts, but adjunfts of repentance; yet they #rc 
too clofely connefted with it, to be eafily feparated % 
for they not only maik its lilcerity, but promote its 
efficacy. 

No man commits any a6t of negligence or obfti- 
nacy, by which his fafety or happinefs in this world 
is endangered, without feeling the pungency of re- 
morfe. He who is fully convinced,^ that he fuffirrs 
by his own failure, can never forbear to trace back 
his mifcarriage to its firfl: caufe, to image to himfelf 
a contrary behaviour, and to form involuntary refo- 
jutions againit the like faulty even when he knows 

iha^ 
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chat he (hall never again have the power of cocnraiN 
ting it. Danger confidered as iiTimineq|^ natunllj 
ptoduces ibch trepidations of impatience as leave lU 
human means of fafety behind them : he that has 
once caught an alarm of terror, is every momeot 
feized with ufelefs anxieties, adding one (ecurity to 
another, trembling with fudden doubts, and diU 
tradled by the perpetual occurrence of new expe- 
dients. If, therefore, he whofe crimes have de- 
prived him of the favour of God, can rcfic& opoa 
his conduct without di(lurbancC| or can at will 
banifh the redefbion ; if he who confiders himfclf as 
fufpended'over the abyfs of eternal perdition only 
by the thread of life, which mud foon part by its 
own weaknefs, and which the wing of every minute 
may divide, can call his eyes round him without 
Ihuddering with horror, or panting with fecurity ; 
what can he judge of himfelf but^at he is not yet 
awakened to fufficient conviction, fince every lofs is 
more lamented than ihc lofs of the divine favour, 
and every danger more dreaded than the danger of 
final condemnation ? 

Retirement from the cares and plcafures of the 
world has been often rocommcnded as ufcful to re- 
pentance. This at lealt is evident, that cverv one 
retires, whenever ratiocination and recollection are 
required on other octafions: and furely the retro- 
i'ycct ol life, the difentanglement of actions compli- 
cated v;i:h innumerable circumftanccs and diffufcd 
in vjr:oi:s rcLtions, the dih overy of the primary 
inovemen:'. of t!ie heart, and the extirpation of luits 
and appetites deeply rooted and widely fpread, 
may be allowed to dcm.ind ibmc fecefTion from fport 

anil 
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and noifc, and bnfinefs and folly. Some fufpenfioa 
of comntioj^ afFairSj fomc paufe of temporal pain 
and ple^fure^ is doubclefs neceflary to him tkffi 
deliberates for eternity, who is forming the only plan 
in which mifcarriage cannot be repaired, and ex- 
amining the only queftion in which miftake cannot 
be reified. 

Aufterities and mortifications are means by which 
the mind is invigorated and roufed, by which the 
attraftions of pleafure are interrupted, and the 
chains of fenfualitv are broken. It is obferved by 
one of the fathers, that be who rejirains bimjelf in 
the life of things lawful^ will never encroach upon 
things foriidden. Abftinence, if nothing more, is, 
at Icaft, a cautious retreat from the utmoft verge of 
permiiTion, and. confers that fecucity which cannot 
be reafonably hoppd by him that dares always to 
hoVer over the pRipice of deftrudtion, or delights 
to approach the pleafurcs Vhich he knows it fatal 
to partake. Aufterity is the proper antidote to in- 
dulgence; the difeafes of mind as well as body 
are cured by contraries, and to contraries we ihould 
readily have recourfe, if we^dreaded guilt as we 
dread pain. ^tk 

The completion and fumW repentance is a change 
of life. That forrow which diftates no caution, 
that fear which* does not quicken our efcape, that 
aufterity which fails to redtify our affeftions, are vain 
and unavailing. But forrow and terror muft na- 
turally precede reformation; for what other caufe 
can produce it? He, therefore, that feels himfelf 
alarmed by his conf^ience, anxious for the attain- 
ment 
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ment of a better flate^ and afflifted by the memory 
of his paft faults^ may juftly conclu4i^ char the 
0tzt work of repentance is begun^ and hope by 
retirement and prayer, the natural and religious 
means of ftrcngthening his convidion» to imprds 
upon his mind fuch a fenfe of the divine prefence, 
as may overpower the blandiihments of lecular 
delights, and enable him to advance from one de- 
gree of holinefs to another, till death (hall ict him 
free from doubt and conteftj mifery and temper 
tion. 

What better can we do than proftrate fall 
Before him reverent ; and there confeis 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with teart 
Watering the ground, and with our fighs die air 
Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 
Of forrow uofeign'd, and humilj|tioa meek? 

i 
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Numb. hi. Tuesday, April g^ ^75^^ 

^pDViTv yd^ e» raxtiiU ^* o^^oXik* S0PHOC4 

Diiailcr always waits on early wit. 

IT has been obfcrved, by long experience, that 
late fprings produce the greateft plenty. The 
delay of bloonn$ and fragrance, of verdure and 
breezes, is for the moft part liberally recompenfcd 
by the exuberance and fecundity of the enfuing 
feitfons; the blgflbms which lie concealed till the 
year is advanced, and the fun is high, efcape thofe 
chilling blafts, and noifhirnal fiy)fl:s, which arc 
often fatal to eai;^ luxuriance, prey upon the firft 
fmiles of vernal beauty, dcftroy the feeble prin* 
ciples of ycgctablc life, intercept the fruit in the 
gem, and beat down the flowers unopened to the 
ground. 

i am afraid there is little hope of perfuading the 
young and fprightly part of noy readers, upon whom 
the fpring naturally forces iny attention, to learn 
from the great procefs of nature, the difference be- 
tween diligence and hurry, between fpced and pre- 
cipitation; to profecute their defigns with calm- 
nefs, to watch the concurrence of opportunity, and 
endeavour to find the lucky moment which they 
cannot make. Youth is the time of enterprizc 
and hopes having yet no occafion of comparing 
pur force with any oppofing power, we naturally 
fiorm prefumptions in our own favour^ and imaging 

that 
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that obftruftion and impediment will give way be- 
fore us. The firil repulfcs rather inflame* vehenKnce 
than teach prudence ; a brave and generous miiid 
is long before it fufpei^s its own wealltnefs^ or fub- 
mixs to Tap the difficulties which it expe&cd to fub- 
due by ftorm. Before difappointments hgvc cn- 
fcrccd the diftates of philofophy, we believe it in 
our power to Ihorten the interval between the firft 
caufe and the lad eflPeft ; we laugh at the timorous 
delays of plodding induftry> and fancy that^ by in* 
creafing the Bre^ we can at pleafure accelerate the 
projedion. 

At our entrance into the world, when health and 
vigour give us fair promifes of time fufiicicnt for 
the regular maturation of our fchemesj and a long 
enjoyment of our*acquifitions, we are eager to kht 
the prefent moment; we pluck every gratificatioo 
within our reach, without fufFcring it to ripen into 
perfection, and crowd all the varieties of delight 
into a narrow compafsi but age fcldom fails to 
change our conduct j wc grow negligent of time in 
proportion as we have lefs remaining, and fuflFcr the 
laft part of life to fteal from us in languid prepanu 
tions for future undertakings, or flow approaches to 
remote advantages, in weak hopes of fome fortuitous 
occurrence, or drowfy equilibrations of undetermined 
counfel : whether it be that the aged, having tailed 
the pleafures of man's condition, and found them 
delufive, become Icfs anxious for their attainment; 
or that frequent mifcarriages have dcpreflTcd them to 
dcfpair, and frozen them to inaftivity ; or that death 
(hocks them more as it advances upon them, and they 
are afraid to remind themfelves of their decay, or to 
5 difcover 
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difcovcr to their own hearts, that the time of trifling 
is paft. 

A perpetual conflidt with natural defircs fcems to 
be the lot of ^(ur prefcnt ftate. In youth we require 
fomething of the tardinefs and frigidity of age ; and 
in age wc muft labour to recall the fire and impetu- 
ofity of youth -, in youth we muft learn to expedb, and 
in age to enjoy. 

The torment of expeftation is, indeed, not eafily 
to be borne at a time when every idea of gratification 
fifes the blood, and flaihes on the fancy ; when the 
heart is vacant to every frclh form of delight, and 
has no rival engagements to withdraw it from the im- 
portunities of a new defire. Yet fince the fear of 
mifling what we fcek, muft always be proportionable 
to the happinefs expefted from poficffing it, the paf- 
fions, even in this tempcftuous ftate, might be fome- 
' what moderated by frequenf inculcation of the mif- 
chief of temerit^ and the hazard of lofing that which 
" "WC endeavour to fcize before our time. 

He that too early afpircs to honours, muft refolve 
to encounter not only the oppofition of intcreft, but 
the malignity of envy. He that is too eager to be 
rich, generally endangers his fortune in wild adven- 
tures, and uncertain projefts ; and he that haftcns 
too fpeedily to reputation, often raifes his charafter 
by artifices and fallacies, decks himfclf in colours 
which quickly fade, or in plumes which accident 
may (hake off, or competition pluck away. 

The danger of early eminence has been extended 
by Tome, even to the gifts of nature j and an opinion 
has been long conceived, that quickncfs of inven- 
tion^ accuracy of judgment, or extent of knowledge/ 

appearing 
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appearing before the ufual time, prefage a (honlife. 
£vcn thofe who are Icfs inclined to form general con- 
clufions, from inftanccs which by their own natuxt 
muft be rare, have ycr been inclined tpprognofiicate 
no fuitable progrefs from the firft Tallies of rapid 
wits ; but have obferved, that after aihort effort they 
either loiter or faint, and I'uffcr thcmfclves to be fur* 
palled by the even and regular perfcverancc of flower 
underftandings. 

It frequently happens, that applaufc abates dili- 
gence. Whoever finds himfelf to have performed 
more than was demanded, will be contented to fparc 
the labour of unnectflary performances, and fit dowa 
to enjoy at eafc his fuperfluities of honour. He 
whom fucceii has made confident of his abilities, 
quickly claims the privilege of negligence, and looks 
contemptuoufly on the gradual advances of a rival, 
whom he imagines himklf able to leave behind 
whciicver he fhall again lummon'-tis force to the 
contcll. But long intervals of pleafure diflipatc at- 
tention, and v/cakcn conllancy i nor is iteafy for him 
that iia^ funk from diligence into fioth, to roufe out 
of liib iLtharj^y, to recollect his notions, rekindle his 
curiofity, and enga«^c with his former ardour in the 
luWb of itudy. 

V\LA tliat fricndfliip which intends the reward of 
genius, too often tends to obllrucl it. The pieafure 
of bciriy; carelfcd, diltinguifhed, and admired, ealily 
fcduccs tlie lludc:;t from literary folicude. He is 
rea.iy t ) follow tlie call \Niiiih fummons him to hear 
hid owii praife, and v^hlch, {^erliaps, at once flatters 
his appetite with certainty of pleafures, and his am- 
bition with hopes of patronage ^ pleafurcs which he 

conceives 
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conceives inexhauftiblej and hopes which he has not 
yet learned to diftruft. 

Thefe evils5 indeed^ are by no means to be im« 
|>uted to nature, or confidered as inieparable from an 
early difplay of uncommon abilities. They may be 
ceitainlygcfcaped by prudence and rcfolution, and 
muft therefore be recounted rather as confolations to 
thofe who are lefs liberally endowed^ than as difcou* 
ragements to fuch as are born with uncommon qualU 
tics, feeauty is well known to draw after it the per* 
fecutions of impertinence, to incite the artifices of 
envy, and to raife the flames of unlawful love; yet 
among the ladies whom prudence or modefly have 
made moft eminent, who has ever complained of the 
incpnvcnicncies of an amiable form ? or would have 
purchafed fafety by the lofs of charms ? 

Neither grace of perfon, nor vigour of under- 
(landing, are to be regarded otherwife than as bleiT- 
ings, as means of liappinefs indulged by the Supreme 
Benefactor ; but the advantages of either may be loft 
by too much eagernefs to obtain them. A thoufand 
beauties in their firft bloflbm, by an imprudent ez^ 
jpofure to the open worlds have fuddenly withered at 
the blaft of infamy ; and men who might have fub^ 
jefted new regions to the empire of learning, have 
been lured by the praife of their firft produAions 
from academical retirement, and wafted their dajrs 
in vice and dependence. The virgin who too foon 
afpires to celebrity and conqucft, periflies by childilh 
▼anity, ignorant credulity, or guiltlefs indifcretion. 
The genius who catches at laurels and preferment 
l>efore his time, mocks the hopes that he had excited, 
ftnd lofcs thofe years which micht have been moft 

Yql. VI. S ufefuHf 
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ufefuUy employed^ the years of youths of (pine, and 
vivacity. 

It is one of the innumerable abfurdities of pride, 
that we are never more impatient of direflion, than in 
that part of life when we need it moft ; we are ii) hafte 
to meet enemies whom we have not fti c ng tfc to over* 
come, and to undertake taflcs which we cannot per* 
form : and as he that once mifcarries does not eafily 
perfuade mankind to favour another attenipt« an io« 
cffedual ftruggle for fame is often followed by per- 
petual obfcurity. 



Numb. 112. Saturday, jtpril 13, 175K 

la mea njefamu halul difpemdia nnres, 

Et *ualui p€t9As finis in if ft mias. OflS^ 

Of (Ircngth pernicious to myfclf I bead ; 

The pow'rs I have %rerc giv'n mc to my coft. F, Livtt. 

WE are taught by Olfus^ that health is bed 
prcfcrvcd by avoiding fettled habits of life, 
and deviating fometimes into flight aberrations from 
the laws of medicine ; by varying the proportions of 
food and cxercife, interrupting the fucceflions of reft 
and labour, and mingling hardlhips with indulgence. 
The body, long accuftomed to dated quantities and 
uniform periods, is difordcred by the fmallcft irregu- 
larity ; and fince we cannot adjuft every day by the 
balance or barometer, it is fit fometimes to depart 
ffotn rigid accuracy^ that we may be able to comply 

with 
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with neccffary affairs, or ftrong inclinations. He 
that too long obferves nice punftualities, condemns 
himfclf to voluntary imbecility, and will not long 
efcape the mifcries of difeafe. 

The fame laxity of regimen is equally ncceffary to 
intellevShial health, and to a perpetual fufceptibility 
of occafional pleafure. Long confinement to the 
fame company which perhaps fimilitudc of taftc 
brought firft together, quickly contracts his faculties^ 
and makes a thoufand things offenfive that are in 
themfclves indifferent j a man accuftomed to hear 
only the echo 'of his own fentiments, foon bars all 
the common avenues of delight, and has no part ia 
the general gratifications of mankind. 

In things which are not immediately fubje£t to re-' 
ligious or moral confideration, it is dangerous to be 
too long or too rigidly in the right. Senfibility may, 
by an inceffant attention to elegance and propriety, 
be quickened to a tendcrnefs inconfiftentwith the con- 
dition of humanity, irritable by the fmalleft afperity, 
and vulnerable by the gentleft touch. He that pleafcs 
himfelf too much with minute exactnefs, and fubmita 
to endure nothing in accommodations, attendance, 
oraddrefs, below the point of perfection, will, when- 
ever he enters the crowd of life, be haraffed with in- 
numerable diftreffes, from which thofe who have not 
in the fame manner increafc;d their fenfations find no 
difturbance. His exotick foftnefs will fhrink at the 
coarfenefs of vulgar felicity, like a plant tranfplanted 
to northern nurferies, from the dews and funlhine of 
the tropical regions. 

There will always be a wide interval between prac- 
tical and ideal excellence ; and, therefore, if we al- 

S 2 low 
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low not ourfclvcs to be fatisfied while wc can per- 
ceive any error or defect, we muft refer our hopes tl 
eafe to fome other period of exiftencc. It is wcU 
known, that, expofed to a microfcope, the fmoodict 
polifli of the moft folid bodies difcovers cavities and 
prominences i and that the fofteft bloom of rofcair 
virginity repels the eye with excrefcenccs and dtico* 
lorations. The perceptions as well as the fenfes nugr 
. be improved to our own difquiet, and we may, br 
diligent cultivation of the powers of diflike» raikrio 
time an artificial faftidioufnefs, which (hall fill ihc 
imagination with phantoms of turpitude, Ihcw us the 
naked (kelcton of every delight, and prefcnt u^ odf 
with the pains of pleafure, and the deformities of 
beauty. 

Petviflmtfr, indeed, would perhaps very little d:f« 
turb the peace of mankind, were it always the confc- 
quencc cf UipernuGiis delicacy ; for it is the privi- 
lege only or' deep rcf.tciion, or lively fancy, to dc- 
ftroy h.ijMiin'. Is by arc and leliiv.'intnt. But byconti* 
jv.ial indw.^^e.v/e v/.\i parcicuhr humour, or by long 
cnjoyir.ei.i uf Miui.'/ivrcvi I'liperioriiy, the dull anJ 
thoughtleis n..:y i ::lv, :fc iicquire the power of tor- 
menting tli'jiiViclvcb arid others, and become fuffi- 
cienrly ri«!iv.LloMs •;.• ii..uful to thofe who are within 
^iLrht of tl'.cir cuiukiv.;, tr reach of their influence. 

Tiicy ilia: I>ave friown old in a fingle Rate are 
ptnera-ly Uj\md to In morofc, fretful, and captiousj 
tenacious of : .v;r 'i.v.i pradtices and maxims; foon 
cfVeiHUil by conr:aL;:ctionor negligence; and impa- 
tient of .::.y .'.n^v. ■ ition, but with thofe that will 
watc !i their n jd, ai»d fubmit thcmfclves to unlimited 
aud;ority. Such io the e£cdt of having lived without 

the 
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the neceflity of confulting any inclination but their 
own. 

The irafcibility of this clafs of tyrants is generally 
exerted upon petty provocations, fuclj as arc incident 
to underftandings not far extended oeyond the in« 
ftinfbs of animal life -, but unhappily he that fixes his 
attention on things always before him, will never 
have long ceffations of anger. There are many ve- 
terans of luxury upon whom every noon brings a pa- 
roxyfm of violence, fury, and execration j they never 
lit down to their dinner without finding the meat fo 
injudiciouAy bought, or fo unfkilfully dreiTed, fuch 
blunders in the feafoning, or fuch improprieties in 
thefauce, as can fcarcely be expiated without blood ; 
and, in the tranfports of refentment, make very lit- 
tle diftinftions between guilt and innocence, but let 
fly their menaces, or growl out their difcontent^ 
upon all whom fortune expofes to the ftorm. 

It is not eafy to imagine a more unhappy condition 
than that of dependence on a jJeevilh man. In every 
other date of inferiority the certainty of pleafing is. 
perpetually increafed by a fuller knowledge of our 
duty ; and kindnefs and confidence are ftrengthened 
by every new adl of truft, and proof of fidelity, feut 
peevifhnefs facrifices to a momentary offence, the ob- 
fequioufnefs or ufefulnefs of half a life, and as more 
is performed, increafes her exaftions. 

Cbryfalus gained a fortune by trade, and retired 
into the country ; and, having a brother burdened by 
the number of his children, adopted one of his fons. 
The boy was difmifTed with many prudent admoni- 
tions $ informed of his father's inability to maintain 
him in his native rank ; cautioned againft all oppo*. 

S 3 fitiou 
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fition to the opinions or precepts of his uncle s lad 
animated to perfeverance by the hopes of fupporting 
the honour of the family, and overtopping his ckkr 
brother. He had a natural duftility of miod, with- 
out much warmth of aflfedlion, or elevation of fimti- 
ment; and therefore readily complied with cvciy 
variety of caprice; patiently endured contradidoiy 
reproofs j heard falfe accufaiions without pain, and 
opprobrious reproaches without reply ; laughed ob- 
ftreperoufly at the ninetieth repetition of a joke; 
aflccd queftions about the univerfal decay of trade; 
admired the ftrength of thofc heads by which the 
price of flocks is changed and adjulled -, and be* 
haved with fuch prudence and circumfpe6tion, that 
after fix years the will was made, and Jwvenadus was 
declared htir. But unhappily, a month afterwards, 
retiring at night from his uncle'3 chamber, he left 
the door open behind him : the old man tore his 
will, and being then perceptibly declining, for want 
of time to deliberate, left his money to a trading 
company. 

When female minds arc imbittcrcd by age or foli« 
tude, their malignity is generally exerted in a rigor- 
ous and fpiteful lupcrintendcrncc of domeftick trities. 
EriphiU has employed her eloquence for twenty years 
upon the degeneracy of fervants, the naftinefs of her 
houfc, the ruin of her furniture, tiie difficulty of pre- 
ferring tapellry from tlie moths, and the carclefnefs 
of the flues whom Ihe employs in brulhing it. It is 
her bufinefs every inoniinjj; to vifit all the rooms, in 
hopes of rin Jing a chair rvithout its cover, a window 
Ihct or opcii co:ur.uy to iui nrvlcrs, a f[>ot on the 
hear:!), or a feather on the Hjor, that the reft of the 

day 
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day may be juilifiably fpent ia taunts of contempt, 
mad vociferations of anger. She lives for no other 
pyjrpofe but to preferve the neatnefs of a houfe and 
gardens, and feek neither inclination to pleafure^ 
nor afpiration after virtue, while ffie is engrolTed 
by the great employment of keeping gravel from 
grals, and wainfcot from dull. Of three amiable 
nieces (he has declared herfelf an irreconcilable 
enemy to okie^ becaufe (he broke off* a tulip with 
her hoop -, to another, becaufe fhe fpilt her coffee 
on a Turkey carpet ; and to the third, becaufe (he 
let a wet dog run into the parlour. She jias broken 
ofi^ her intercourfe of vifus, becaufe company makes 
a houfe dirty ; and refolves to confine herfelf more 
to her own affairs, and to live no longer in mire by 
fooliffi lenity. 

Peevifhncfs is generally the vice of narrow minds, 
and, except when it is the effeft of anguiffi and 
difeafe, by which the refolutiqp is broken, and the 
mind made too feeble to bear the lighted addi- 
tion to its miferies, proceeds from an unreafonable 
perfuafion of the importance of trifles. The pro- 
per remedy againft it is, to confider the dignity of 
human nature, and the folly of fuffering perturba- 
tion and uncafincfs from caufes unworthy of our 
notice. 

He that refigns his peace to little cafualties, and 
fuffcrs the courfe of his life to be interrupted by 
fortuitous inadvertencies, or offences, delivers up 
himfelf to the direftion of the wind, and lofes all 
that conftancy and equanimity which conftitutc the 
chief praife of a wife man. 

S 4 The 
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The province of prudence lies between the greats 
eft things and the leaft ; fbme furpaft our power bf 
their magnitude, and feme eftape our notice by their 
number and their frequency. But the indifpcniibli 
bufinefs of life will affbrd fufficient exercife to erery 
underftanding ; and fuch is the limitation of the 
human powers^ that by attention to trifles we nraft 
let things of importance pafs unobferved : when we 
examine a mite with a glafs, we fte nothing but a 
mite. 

That it is everjt man's intereft to be plemfed, will 
need little proof: that it is his intereft to pleafe 
others, experience will inform him. It is therefore 
not lefs necefTary to happinefs than to virtue^ dm 
he rid his mind of paflions which make him uneafy 
to himfclf, and hatefd to the world, which enchain 
his intelledtSj and obftru^ his improvement. 
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Numb. 113. Tuesday, A^rll x6, 1751. 

UxoretHf Pofibumi Jucis f 
pic qua Tififbcnit juihus exagiutn coluhris ? Jut* 

A fober man like thee to change his life ! 

What furj wQu'4 pofiefs thee with a wife i Dhyoem. 

To th RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I KNOW not whether it is always a proof of in* 
nocence to treat ccnfure with contempt* We 
owe fo much reverence to the wifdom of mankind, 
as juftly to wifh^ that our own opinion of our merit 
may be ratified by the coaturrence of other fuffrages; 
and fince guilt and infamy muft have the fame effe£t 
upon intelligences unable to pierce beyond external 
appearance, and influenced often rather by example 
than precept, we are obliged to refute a falfe charge^ 
left we Ihould countenance the crime which we have 
never committed. To turn away from an accufa* 
tion with fupercilious (ilence, is equally in the power 
of him that is hardened by villany, and infpirited by 
innocence. The wall of brjifs which Horace credts 
upon a clear confcience, m?iy be fometimes raifcd by 
impudence or power ; and we (bould always wifh tp 
preferve the dignity of virtue by adorning her with 
graces which wickednefs cannot afTume. 

For this reafon I have determined no longer to 
endure^ with either patient or fullen refignation, a 

reproach| 
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reproach J which is, at lead in my opinion^ uojuft; 
but will lay my cafe honeilly before you, that yoo 
or your readers may at length decide it. 

Whether you will be able to prefervc your boafted 
impartiality, when you hear^ that I am confidcrcd 
as an adverfary by half the female world, you mij 
furely pardon me for doubting, notwithfhmding the 
veneration to which you may imagine lyourfclf en- 
titled by your age, your learning, your abftnAioo, 
or your virtue. Beauty, ^T^. Ramli^lr, has often 
overpowered the refolutions ot the firm, and the 
reafonings of the wife, roufed the old to fenfibiliry» 
and fubdued the rigorous to foftnefs, 

I am one of thofe unhappy beings, who have been 
marked out as huft>ands for many different women» 
and deliberated a hundred times on the brink of ma- 
trimony. I have difcuflfed all the nuptial prclimi* 
naries fo often, that I can^epeat the forms in which 
jointures are fettled, pin-money fccured, and pro- 
viiions for younger children afcertaincd; but am at 
laft doomed by general confcnt to everlafting foii- 
tude, and excluded by an irrevcrfible decree from 
all hopes of connubial felicity. 1 am pointed out 
by every mother, as a man whole vifits cannot be 
admitted without reproach ; who raifes hopes only 
to embitter difappointment, and makes offers only 
to feduce girls into a wafte of that part of life, in 
which they might gain advantageous matches, and 
become miftreffes and moihers. 
' I hope you will tliink, that fomc par: of this pe- 
nal k'vcriry may jullly be remitted, when I inform 
you, that 1 never yet profcflVd love to a woman with- 
out fincerc intentions of nurri.ire ; that I have never 
6 continued 
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continued an appearance of intimacy from the hour 
that my inclination changed, but to preferve her 
whom I was leaving from the (hock of abruptnefs, 
6r the ignominy of contempt ; that I always cndea* 
voured to give the ladies an opportunity of feeitiing 
to difcard me ; and that I never forfook a miftrefs 
for larger fortune, or brighter beauty, but becaufe 
I difcovered fome irregularity in her conduct, or 
fome depravity in her mind; not becaufe I was 
charmed by another, but becaufe I was offended by 
hcrfelf. 

I was very early tired of that fucceflion of amufe- 
ments by which the thoughts of moft young men 
are diflipated, and had not long glittered in the 
fplendour of an ample patrimony before I wiihed 
for the calm of domeilick happinefs. Youth is na- 
turally delighted with fprightlinefs and ardour, and 
therefore I breathed outline fighs of my firft affec- 
tion at the feet of the gay, the fparkling, the viva- 
cious Ferocula. I fancied to myfelf a perpetual 
fource of happinefs in wit never exhaufted, and 
fpirit never deprefled j looked with veneration on 
her readinefs of expedients, contempt of difficulty, 
aflurance of addrcfs, and plbmptitude of reply j con- 
fidered her as exempt by fome prerogative of na- 
ture from theweaknefs and timidity of female minds; 
and congratulated myfelf upon a companion fupe- 
rior to all common troubles and embarrafiments. l" 
was, indeed, fomewhat difturbcd by the unlhaken 
perfeverance with which (he enforced her demands 
of an unreafonable fettlement; yet I fhould have 
confented to paf$ my life in union with herj had not 

my 
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Riy curiofity led me to a crowd gathered in the ftrect, 
where I found Ferccula, in the prefencc of hundreds, 
difputing for fix-pence with a chairman. I faw her 
in fo little need of afTiftance^ that it was no breach 
of the laws of chivalry to forbear interpoficiony and 
I fpared myfelf the (haine of owning her acquaint* 
ance. I forgot fomc point of ceremony at our out 
interview^ and foon provoked her to forbid me ho 
prcfence. 

My next attempt was upon a lady of great emi- 
nence for learning and philofophy. I had frequent* 
lyobfervcd the barrcnncfs and uniformity of connu- 
bial converfation^ and therefore thought highly of 
my own prudence and difcernment, when I (ele^cd 
from a multitude of wealthy beauties^ the deep-read 
Mi/oibea, who declared herfclf the inexorable enemy 
of ignorant pertnefs> and puerile levity i and fcarcely 
condcfcended to make tea, but for the linguiftj the 
geometrician, the aftronomer, or the poet. The 
qusen of the Amazcns w.is only to be gained by the 
hero who could conquer her i:i Tingle combat; and 
Mtj'ctbfas heart wat only to blob tl*e fciiolar who 
cculd overpower her by dilj:i)t:ttion. Amidll the 
fondeft tranfports of couilfni}) Oic could call for a 
dcHnition ot terms, and treated every argument witn 
contempt that could not be reduced to regular fyl- 
logifm. You may ealily imagine, that I wi(hed this 
courtfhip at an end ; but when I dcfired her to (hort- 
en my tormeLt:), and fix the day of my felicity, ^c 
were led into a long converfation, in which -Ui/i- 
thed endcavoiirc a to demonllrate tiic folly of attri- 
buiirg choice and itif-c.lrcction to any human being, 

1; 
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It Was not difficult to difcovcr the danger Of com- 
mitting myfclf for ever to the arms of one who might 
at any time miftake the didates of paffion, or the 
calls of appetite, for the decree of fate ; or confider 
cuckoldom as neceflfary to the general fyftem, as a 
link .in the everlafting chain of fucceffive caufes. I 
therefore told her, that deftiny had ordained us to 
part, and that nothing (hould.have torn me from her 
but the talons of neceffity* 

I then folicited the regard of the calm, the pru- 
dent, the economical Sopbronia^ a lady who confider- 
cd wit as dangerous, and learning as fuperBuous, and 
thought that the woman who kept her houfe clean, 
and her accounts exadt, took receipts for every pay- 
ment, and could find them at a fudden call, enquired 
nicely after the condition of the tenants, read the 
price of flocks once a week, and purchafcd every 
thing at the beft market,, could want no accomplilh- 
ments neceffary to the happinefs of a wife man* She 
difcourfed with great folemnity pn the care and vi- 
gilance which the fuperintendence of a family de- 
mands ; obferved how many were ruined by confi- 
dence in fervants j and told me, that (he never ex- 
pefted honefty but from a^^rong cheft, and that the 
beA ftorckeeper was the miftrefs's eye. Many fuch 
oracles of generofity fhe uttered, and made every 
day new improvements in her fchemes for the regu- 
lation of her fervants, and the diftribution of her 
time. I was convinced, that whatever I might fuf- 
fer from Sopbronia, 1 (hould efcape poverty j and we 
therefore proceeded to adjuft the fettlements accord- 
ing to her own rule, fair and Joftly. But one morn- 
ing her maid came to me in tears to intreat my in- 
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cereft for a reconciliation to her miftrefs, who h»i 
turned her out at night for breaking fix teeth in i 
tortoifc-fhell comb : Ihe had attended her lady from 
adiftant province, and having not lived long enougl« 
to favc much money, was dcftitute among ftrangcrs, 
and though of a good faiiuly, in danger of penlhmg 
in the fcrccts, or of being compelled by hunger iv 
proftitution. I made no fcruplc of promifing to re- 
ftore her ; but upon my firft application to Sc/brcxu, 
was anfwered with an air which called for approbation, 
that if (he neglcftcd her own affairs, 1 might fufpec': 
her of ncglcding mine ; that the comb ftood her \.i 
three half-crowns ; that no fcrvanr (hould wrong hci 
twice; and that indeed flie took the firll opportu- 
nity of parting with PbilliJa^ bccaufe, though Ihe 
was honcfl, her conllitucion was bad, and ihe thoughi 
her very likely to fall fick. Of our conference I 
need not tell you the eftccl; it furely may be for- 
given me, if on tliis occafion I forgot the decency 
of common forms. 

From two more ladles I was difengagetl by find- 
ing, that they entertained my rivals at the fame 
time, and determined their choice by the liberality 
of our fcttlements. Another I thought myfelf juf- 
tihcd in forlaking, becaufe fhc gave my attorney a 
bribe to favour her in the bargain ; another be- 
caufe I could never foften her to tendcrnefs, till fhe 
heard that mod of my family had died young ; and 
another, becaufe, to increafe her fortune by expec- 
tations, (he reprcfented her fitler as langui(hing and 
confumptive. 

. I (hall in another letter give the remaining part of 

njhiftoryof courtlhip. I prefume that I (hould 

6 hitherto 
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hitherto have injured the majefty of female virtue, 
had I not hoped to transfer my afFcfbion to higher 
merit. 

I am^ &c. 

HvMENiEUSt 



Numb* ii4« Saturday, April 20, lyji* 

Nulla unquam it morte bominis eunSath Unga eftn JvT», 

When man's life is in debate. 

The judge can ne'er too long deliberate* " D&YDfiic. 

• 

POWER and fuperiority are fo flattering and 
delightful, that, fraught with temptation and 
expofed to danger as they are, fcarcely any virtue is 
fo cautious, or any prudence fo timorous, as to de- 
cline them. Even thofe that have moft reverence 
for the laws of right, are pleafed with (hewing that 
not fear, but choice, regulates their behaviour -, and 
would be thought to comply, rather than obey. We 
love to overlook the boundaries which we do not 
wifli to pafs ; and, as the Roman fatirift remarks, he 
chat has no defign to take the life of another, is yet 
glad to have it in his hands. 

From the fame principle, tending yet more to 
degeneracy and corruption, proceeds the defire of 
invefting lawful authority with terror, and govcrn- 
-ing by force rather than perfuafion. Pride is un- 
willing to believe the neceflity of aligning any other 

reafon 
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reafon than her own will; and would rather maintain 
the mod equitable claims by violence and penaltici« 
than defccnd from the dignity of command to dif» 
pute and expoftulacion. 

It may, I think, be fufpefted, that this political 
ari-ogancc has fomctimes found its way into Icgifla- 
tive aflcmblics, and mingled with deliberations 
upon property and life. A llight perufal of thelawl 
by which the meafures of vindidirc and coercive 
juftice are eftablifiicd, i^ ill difcoVer fo many difpro- 
portions between crimes and punilhments, fuch ca- 
pricious diftinflion^ of guilt, and fuch confulionof 
remiirncfs and fcvcrity, as can fcarcely be believed to 
have been produced by publick wifdom^ fincerely 
and calmly fludious of publick happinefs. 

The learned, the judicious, the pious B^erluut^e 
relates, that he never faw a criminal dragged n 
execution without aflcing himfelf, " Who knows 
" whether this man is not lefs culpable than me ?" 
On the days when the prifons of this city arc emptied 
into the grave-, let every fpe<flator of the dreadful 
procefTion put the fame quellion to his own heart. 
Few among iholc that crowd in thoufands to the legal 
malfacre, and look with carelefnefs, perhaps with 
triumph, on the utmoft exacerbations of human 
mifery, would then be able to return without horror 
and dejeftion. For, who can congratulate himfelf 
upon a life paffcd without fome a£b more mifchievous 
to the peace or profperity of others, than the theft of 
n piece of money ? 

It has been always the prafticc, when any par- 
ticular fpecies of robbery becomes prevalent and 
ccwunon^ to endeavour its fupprelTion by capital de* 
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nunciations. Thus, one generation of malefaftors 
16 commonly cut off, and their fucceffors arc frighted 
into new expedients 5 the art of thievery is gug- 
mented with greater variety of fraud, and fubtUized 
to higher degrees of dexterity^ and more occult 
methods of conveyance. The law then renews the 
purfuit in the heat of anger, and overtakes the of- 
fender again with deaths By this practice, capital 
inflidtions are multiplied, and crimes, very different 
in their degrees of enormity, are equally fubjefted 
to the fevereft punifhment that man has the power of 
cxercifmg upon man. 

The lawgiver is undoubtedly allowed to eftimatc 
the malignity of an offence, not merely 6y the lofs 
fir pain which fingle afts may produce, but by the 
general alarm liAd anxiety arifing from the fear of 
mifchief, and infecurity of poflcflion : he therefore 
cxcrcifes the right which focieties are fuppofcd to 
have over the lives of thofe that compofe them, not 
fimply to punifh a tranfgreffion, but to maintain 
order, and preferve quiet; he enforces thofe laws 
with fcverity that are moft in danger of violation, 
as the commander of a garrifon doubles the guard on 
that fide which is threatened by the enemy. * 

This method has been long tried, but tried with 
fo little fuccefs, that rapine and violence are hourly 
increafing: yet- few feem willing to defpair of its 
efficacy, and of thofe who employ their fpeculations 
upon the prefcnt corruption of the people, fome 
propofe the introduftion of more horrid, lingering, 
and terrifick punilhments i fome are inclined to ac- 
celerate the execution^; fome to difcourage paij- 
dons I and all feem to think that lenity has given 

Vol. VL T conE- 
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confidence to wickednefs, and that we can only be 
rcfcucd from the talons of robbery by inflexible 
rigour, and fanguinary juftice. 

Yet fince the right of fctting an uncertain lod 
arbitrary value upon life has been difpurcd, and 
fincc experience of paft times gives us little reafeo 
to hope that any reformation will be eiFcAed by a 
periodical havock of our fellow- beings^ perhaps it 
.will not be ufelefs to confider what confequcnces 
might arife from relaxations of the law, and a more 
rational and equitable adaptation of penalties to 
offences. 

Death is, as one of the ancients obfcrves, r4 Kt 
(Pots^v¥ ^G?f£«Ta7.>», of dreadful things the mcfi drtaifwl\ 
an evil^ beyond which nothing can be threaten«l 
by fublunary power, or feared frof0 human enmity 
or vengeance. This terror fhould^ thtrefoie, be 
refervcd as the lad refort of authority, as the ftrongcfi 
and mod operative of prohibitory fandlions, and 
placed before the treafurc of life, to guard from in* 
vafion what cannot be reftorcd. To equal robbery 
with muri.!er is to reduce uiuider to robbery, to con- 
found in common minds tlic gradations of iniquity^ 
and incite the comniillion of a greater crime to pre- 
vent the detedion of a lefs. If only murder were 
punifhed with death, very few robbers would ftain 
their hands in blood; but when, by the lad a<fl of 
cruelty no new danger is incurred, and greater fecu- 
rity may be obtained, upon what principle ihall we 
bid them forbear ? 

It may be urged, tlut tlie fentcnce is often miti- 
gated to fnnple robbery ; but furely this is to con* 
fcfs tliat our laws arc unreafgnablc in our own 
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opinion; and^ indeed^ it may bcpbferved, that all 
but murderers have^ at their laft hour^ die common 
fenfations of mankind pleading in their favour. 

From this conviftion of the inequality of the 
puniihnient to the offence, proceeds the frequent 
iblicitation of pardons. They who would rejoice at 
the correftion of a chief, are yet (hocked at the 
thought of deftroying him. His crime Ihrinks to 
nothing, compared with his mifery; and feverity 
defeats itfelf by exciting pity. 

The gibbet, indeed, certainly difables thofe who 
die upon it from inftfting the community ; but their 
death feems not to contribute more to the reforma- 
tion of their aflbciates, than any other method of fe- 
)>aration. A thief feldom pafles much of his time 
in recolleftion or anticipation, but from robbery 
•haftens to riot, and from riot to robbery; nor, when 
die grave clofes upon his companion, has any other 
care than to find another. 

The frequency of capital punifhments, therefore, 
rarely hinders the commiffion of a crime^ but na- 
turally and commonly prevents its dete£bion, and is, 
if we proceed only ujion prudential principles, 
chiefly for that reafon to be avoided. Whatever may 
be urged by cafuifts or politicians^ the greater part 
of mankind, as they can never think that to pick the 
pocket and to pierce the heart is equally criminal, will 
icarcely believe that two malefaftors fo different in 
guilt can be juftly doomed to the fame punilhmeut : 
nor is the neceffity of fubmitting the confcience to 
human laws fo plainly evinced^ fo clearly ftated, or 
fo generally allowed, but that the pious, the tender^ 
T 2 and 
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and the juft, will always fcrupic to concur with the 
community in an aft which their private judgmoK 
cannot approve. 

He who knows not how often rigorous laws pro* 
duce total impunity, and how many crimes are coo* 
cealed and forgotten for fear of hurrying the ofienda 
to that (late in which there is no repenunce» has 
convcrfed very little with mankind. And whatever 
epithets of reproach or contempt this compaflioQ 
may incur from thofe who confound cruelty with 
firmncfs» I know not whether any wife man would 
wifli it lefs powerful, or lefs extbnfive. 

If thofe whom the wifdom of our laws has con- 
demned to die, had been detected in their rudi- 
ments of robbery, they might, by proper difciplint 
and ufeful labour, have been difentangled from their 
habits, they might have efcaped all the temptations 
to fubfequcnt crimes, and pafled their days in repara- 
tion and penitence; and detefted they might all 
have been, had the profecutors been certain that 
their lives would have been Ipared. I believe, every 
thief will confefs, that he has been more than once 
feizcd and diliuiflcd i and that he has fometimes ven- 
tured upon ca{>ital crimes, bccaufe he knew, that thofe 
whom he iniv.red would rather connive at his efcape, 
than cloud their minds with the horroiS of his death. 

All laws againft wickedncfs arc incHVdual, un- 
Icfs fomc will inform, and fome will profecute ; but 
till we mitigate the penalties for mere violations 
of property, information will always be hated, and 

^fecution dreaded. The heart of a (;aod man 

inot but recoil at the thought of puniibing a 
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flight injury with death ; cfpccially when he remem- 
bers, that the thief might have procured fafcty by 
another crime, from which he was reftraihed only by 
his remaining virtue. 

The obligations to aflift the exercifc of publick 
jufticc are indeed ftrong ; but they will certainly be 
overpowered by tendcrnefs for life. What is punifh-^ 
cd with feverity contrary to our ideas of adequate re- 
tribution, will be feldom difcovered ; and multitudes 
will be fufFered to advance from crime to crime, till 
they deferve death, becaufe, if they had been fooner 
profecutcd, they would have fuffcred de^fh before 
they deferved it. 

This fcheme of invigorating the laws, by relaxa- 
tion, and extirpating wickednefs by lenity, is fo re- 
mote from common practice, that I might reafonably 
fear to cxpofe it to the publick, could it be fupported 
only by i-ny own obfervations : I fhall, therefore, by 
^fcribing it to its author. Sir Thomas More, endea- 
vour to procure it that attention, which I wifli al- 
ways paid to prudence, to juftice, and to mercy. 
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Numb. 115. Tuesday, Jprll %^^ ^75*- 

i^^dam par%*a fuiJem, fti won toUraudm mmritu. Jrr. 

Some fM.iiIts, tho' fmally incolerable grow* DaT»i« 

^To the RAMB]LER, 

S I R, 

SIT down, in purfuance of my late engagementj 
to recount the remaining part of the adventures 
that befel me in my long quefl of conjugal fclicicy, 
^hich> though I have not yet been fo happy as co 
obuin it, I have at lead endeavoured to defenre by 
unwearied diligence, without fuffering from repeated 
difappointments any abatement of my hope, or re* 
preflion of my aftivity. 

You mull have obferved in the world a fpecies of 
mortals who employ thcmfclves in promoting matri- 
iiiony, and, without any vifiblc motive of intereft or 
vanity, without any difcoverable impulfe of malice 
or benevolence, without any reafon, but that they 
want objefts of attention and topicki of converfation, 
are inceflantly bufy in procuring wives and hufbands. 
They fill the ears of every fingle man and woman 
with ibine convenient match, and when they are in- 
formed of your age and fortune, offer a partner of life 
with the f*:inc readinefs, and the fame indifference, 
as a falefinan, when he has taken mcafure by his eye, 
fits his CM'lomcr with a coat. 

It might be expeftcd that they fhould foon be dif- 
couragci from this officious interpofition by refenc^ 
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tncnt or contempt j and that every man fhould de- 
termine the choice on which fo much of his happi- 
ncfs muft depend, by his own judgment and obfer- 
vation : yet it happens, that as thefe propofals are 
generally made with a (hew of kindnefs, thcyfeldom 
provoke anger, but are at word heard with patience, 
and forgotten. They influence weak minds t^ ap- 
probation i for many are fure to find in a new ac- 
quaintance, whatever qualities report has taught 
them to expeft ; and in fnore powerful and aftivc 
underftandings they excite curiofity, and fomctimcs, 
by a lucky chance, bring perfons of fimilar tempers 
Vrithin the attraftion of each other. 

I was known to poITefs a fortune, and to want a 
wife.i and therefore was frequently attended by thefc 
hymeneal folicitors, with whofe importunity I was 
fometimes diverted, and fometimes perplexed ; for 
they contended for me as vultures for a carcafe ; 
each employing all his eloquence, and all his arti- 
fices, to enforce and promote his own fcheme, from 
^hc fuccefs of which he was tcrreceive no other ad- 
vantage than the pleafure of defeating others equally 
eager, and equally induftrious. 

An invitation to fup with one of thofe bufy friends, 
made me by a concerted chance acquainted with Ca^ 
mlhy by whom it was expeded, that I fhould be 
fuddenly and irrefiftibly enflaved. The lady, whom 
the fame kindnefs had brought without her own con- 
currence into the lifts of love, feemed to think me at 
leaft worthy of the honour of captivity ; and exerted 
the power, both of her eyes and wit, with fo much 
art and fpirit, that though I had been too often de- 
ceived by appearances to devote myfclf irrevocablj 
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at the firft interview, yet I could not fupprefs fomc 
raptures of admiration, and flutters of dcfirc. I wis 
eafily perfuadcd to nnake nearer approaches ; but foon 
difcovercd, that an union with Camilla was not much 
to be wifhcd. Camilla profefled a bound Icfs con- 
tempt for the folly, levity, ignorance, and imperti- 
nence of her own fex ; and very frequently cxprefled 
her wonder that men of learning or experience could 
fubmit to triHe away life with beings incapable of 
folid thought. In mixed companies, (he always af- 
fociated with the men, and declared her fatisfaftioo 
when the ladies retired. If any Ihort excurfion into 
the country was propofed, fhe commonly infiited 
upon the <^xclufion of women from the party ; be- 
caufe, where they were admitted, the time was wafted 
in frothy compliments, v/eak indulgences, and idle 
ceremonies. To (hew the greatnefs of her mind, ftic 
avoided all compliance with the fafhion; and to boaft 
the profundity of her knowledge, miftook the various 
textures of filk, co-founded taLbics with damaflcs, 
and Icn: for ribbands by wrong name ;. She dcfpifed 
the conrr.erctr of ftatcd viHrs, a farce of empty form 
\\ithoL:t inflr'iciion ; and congratulated herfelf, that 
Ihe never learned to write meirage cards. She often 
r.pplaudcd the noble fencimcntof PlatOy whor^-'oiced 
ii:j.: \v: y^.\^ born a man rather than a woman , pro- 
claitiicd her approbation of .^'co'/^/'s opinion, that wo- 
men r.reonly a higher Ipccicr ofmonkies -, and con- 
leileJ, that when fiu' conlKlcrcd t!ic behaviour, or 
heard the conwrfation, of iivr fex, flie could not but 
furL'ive tlM* Ttrks fur hifpcclin:^ tiiem to want fouls. 

It w.ic ::.c ;oy ar.d pride <»f CaritHa to have pro- 
voked, by thtb ir.lblcnce, al! the rage of liatred, and 

all 
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all the perfccutions of calumny ; nor was fhe ever 
more elevated with her own fuperiority, than when 
fhe talked of female anger, and female cunning. 
Well, fays (he, has nature provided that fuch viru- 
lence (hould be difabled by folly, and fuch cruelty be 
Fcftrained by impotence, 

Camilla doubtlefs expeftcd, that what flie loft on 
one fide, (he (hould gain on the other; and imagined 
that every male heart would be open to a lady, who 
made fuch generous advances to the borders of viri- 
lity. But man, ungrateful man, inftead of fpringing 
forward to meet her, (hrunk baclAt her approach. 
She was perfecuted by the ladies as a defefter, and at 
beft received by the men only as a fugitive. I, for 
itiy part, amufed myfelf a while with her fopperies, 
but novelty foon gave way to deteftation, for nothing 
out of the common order of nature can be lonf^ 
borne. I had no inclination to a wife who had the 
ruggednefs of a man without his force, and the igno- 
rance of a woman without her foftnefs j nor could I 
think my quiet and honour to be entrufted to fuch, 
audacious virtue as was hourly courting danger, and 
foliciting a(rault. 

My next miftrefs was Nitella^ a lady of gentltt 
mien, and foft voice, always fpeaking to approve, 
and ready to receive direftion from thofe with whom 
chance had brought her into company. In Nitella 
I promifed myfelf an eafy friend, with whom I might 
loiter away the day without difturbance or alterca- 
tion, I therefore foon refolved to addrefs her, but 
was difcouraged from profecuting my courtlhip, by 
obferving, that her apartments were fuperftitioufly 
regular ; and that, unlefs fhe had notice of my vifit, 

Ihc 
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ihe was never to be fecn. There is a kind of anxious 
cleanlinefs which I have always noted as thecharader* 
iftick of a (lattern ; it is the fuperfluous fcrupuloficy 
of guilty dreading difcovery, and (hunning fufpiciOB: 
it is the violence of an effort againft habiCj which be* 
jng impelled by external motives, cannot ftop ac the 
middle point. 

Nitella was always tricked out rather with nicety 
than elegance ; and feldom could forbear to diicovcr^ 
by her uneafinefs and conftraint^ that her actcndoa 
was burdened, and her imagination engrofied: I 
therefore concludfd, that being only occafionally and 
ambitioufly dreflcd, (he was not familiarized to her 
own ornaiiKnts. There are fo many competitors fiv 
the fame of cleanlinefs, that it is not hard to gain in* 
formation of thofe that fail, from thofe that dcfire 
to excel : I quickly found, that Nitella pafled her 
time between Bnery and dirt ; and was always in a 
ivrappcr, nightcap, and llippcrs, when Ihc was noc 
decorated for immediate fliew. 

I was then led by my evil dcftiny to Cbaryhdis^ 
who never ncgledled an opportunity of feizing a new 
prey when it came within her reach. I thought my-* 
Jclf quickly made happy by pcrmiflion to attend her 
%o publick places; and pleafed my own vanity with 
.niagininr; the envy which I Ihould raife in a thoufand 
iiearts, bv appearing as the acknowledged favourite 
of Cldt'shdls. ^ She foon after hinted her intention to 
r^ke a ramble for a fortnight^ into a part of th^ 
kinr/Jo:n which flic had never fetn, I folicited the 
happineih of accompanying her, which, after a fliort 
reliiwtancr, was indulged me. She had no other cu- 
riofiTv \\\ licrjourney, than after all poflible means of 

f xpcnce ; 
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expence t and wa^ every moment t^H^^g occafion to 
fnention fome delicacy, which I knew it my duty . 
upon fuch notices to procure. 

After our return, being now more familiar, fee 
tpld me, whenever we met, of fome new diverfion j 
at night fl^e had notice of a charming company that 
would breakf^fl in the gardens ; and in the. morning 
had been informed of fome new fong in the opera^^ 
fome new drefs at the playhoufe, or fom? performer 
^t a concert whom ihe longed to hear. Her intelli- 
gence was fuch, that there never was a (hew, to which 
flic did, not fummon me on the fecind day; and as 
fee hated a crowd, and could not go aldhe, I was 
obliged to attend at fome intermediate hour, and pay 
the price of a whole company. When we paffed the 
^rcets,^ fee was often charmed with fome trinket i(i 
|jie toyfeops ; »and from moderate defires of feals and 
(huflf-boxes, rofe, by degrees, to gold and diamonds* 
I now began to find the fmile of Chary bdis too coftly 
for a private purfe, and a3ded one more to fix and 
forty lovers, whofe fortune and patience her rapacity 
had exhaufted. 

' Jmperia then took poflieflion of my J^ffeftions ; but 
kept them only for a feort time. She had newly in- 
herited a large fortune, and having fpent the early 
part of her life in the perufal of romances, brought 
with her into the gay world all the pride of Cleopatra i 
^xpefted nothing lefs than vows, altars, and facri- 
ficesi and thought her charms difeonoured, and 
her power infringed, by the fofteft oppofirion to her 
fentiments, or the fmalleft tranfgreflion of her com- 
mands. Time might indeed cure this fpecies of 
pride in a mind not naturally undifcerning, and vi- 
tiated 
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tiatcd only by falfc rcprcfentations ; but the opcn- 
tions of time are flow ; and I therefore left her m 
grow wife at leifure^ or to continue in error at her 
own cxpence. 

Thus I have hitherto, infpiteof myielG paflWmy 
life in frozen celibacy. My friends, indeed, oftca 
tell me, that I flatter my imagination with higher 
hopes than human nature can gratify; that I drds 
up an ideal charmer in all the radiance of perfe&ioo, 
and then enter the world to look for the fame excel- 
lence in corporeal beauty. But furely, Mr. Ram- 
bler, it is not madnefs to hope for fome terreftrial 
lady unflained with the fpots which I have been de« 
fcribing; at lead I am refolved to purfue tof 
fearch ; for I am fo far from thinking meanly of 
marriage, that I belirve it able to afford the hig^icft 
happinefs decreed to our prefent (late 1 and if after 
all thefe mifcarriages I find a woman that fills up vof 
expcftation, you fliall hear once more from^ 

Yours, &c. 

Hymesjevs^ 
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Numb. ii6, Saturday, -^i^r// 27, 1751. 

Opiat ephipfia bos ; pigir of tat arart caballuj. HoR. 

Thus the flow ox wou'd gaudy trappings claim ; 

The fprightly horfe wou'd plough Francis. 

ro tbi RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I WAS the fecond fon of a country gentleman by 
the daughter of a wealthy citizen of London. 
My father having by his marriage freed the eftatc 
from a heavy mortgage, and paid his fillers their 
portions, thought himfelf difcharged from all obli- 
gation to further thought, and entitled to fpend the 
reft of his life in rural plcafures. He therefore 
ipared nothing that might contribute to_ the comple* 
tion of his felicity ; he procured the bed guns and 
horfes that the kingdom could fupply^ paid large fa- 
laries to his groom and huntfman^ and became the 
envy of the country for the difcipline of his hounds. 
But above all his other attainments, he was eminent 
for a breed of pointers and fctting-dogs, which by 
long and vigilant cultivation he had fo much im- 
proved, that not a partridge or heathcock could reflt 
jn fecurity, and game of whatever fpecies that dared 
to light upon his manor, was beaten down by his 
ihot, or covered with his nets. 

My elder brother was very early initiated in the 
chace, and at an age when other boys are creeping like 
/nails unwillingly to Jchool^ he could wind the horn, 

bc4J 
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brae the bufhcs, bound over hedges, and fwim riven. 
When the huntfinan one day broke his leg, he fup- 
plied his place with equal abilities, and canw home 
with the fcut in his hat, amidft the acclamations of 
the whole village. I being either delicate or tinior- 
ous, Icfs defirous of honour, or Ids capable of fylvan 
heroifm, was always the favourite of my mother ; be- 
caufc I kept my coat clean, and my complexion free 
from freckles, and did not come home like my bro- 
ther mired and tanned, nor carry corn in my hac to 
the horfe, nor bring dirty curs into the parlour. 

My mother had not been taught to amufe herfdf 
with books, and being much inclined to dclpifc the 
ignorance and barbarity of the country ladies, difr 
dained to learn their fentiments or converfation, and 
had made no addition to the notions which (he had 
brought from the precinfts of Cornbill. She wis» 
therefore, always recounting the glories of the city; 
enumerating the fucccflion of mayors; celebrating 
the magnificence of the banquets at Guildhall i and 
relating the civilities paid her at the companies feafts 
by men of whom fomc are now made aldermen, fomc 
have fined for fherifFs, and none arc worth lefs than 
forty tho'.ifand poumls. She frequently difplayed 
Ikt father's grtatncfs i told of the large bills which 
he had paid at fight ; of the fums for which his word 
would pafs upon the Fxchangc ; the heaps of gold 
which he ufed on Saturday night to tofs about with a 
Ihovel ; the extent of his warchoufe, and the ftrength 
of his doors i and when (he relaxed her imagination 
with lower fubjcfts, defcribed the furniture of their 
country. houfe, or repeated the wit of the clerks and 
porters. 

By 
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By thcTe narratives I was fired with the fplendor 
and dignity of London^ and of trade. I therefore 
devoted myfelf to a ihop^ and warmed my imagina- 
tion from year to year with enquiries about the pri- 
vileges of a freeman, the power of the common coun<» 
cil, the dignity of a wholefale dealer, and the gran- 
deur of mayoralty, to which my mother aflured me 
that many had arrived who began the world with lefs 
than myfelf. 

I was very impatient to enter into a path, which 
led to fuch honour and felicity ; but was forced for 
a time to endure fome repreifion of my eagernefs, for 
it was my grandfather's maxim, that a young man/el^ 
dom makes much money ^ who is out of bis time before 
iwo-and-^twentj. They thought it neceffary, there- 
ifore, to keep me at home till the proper age, with- 
out any other employment than that of learning mer- 
chants accounts, and the art of regulating books ; 
but at length the tedious days elapfed, I was tranf- 
planted to town, and, with great fatisfafbion to my- 
felf, bound to a haberdafher. 

My mafterj who had no conception of any vir- 
tue, merit, or dignity, but that of being rich, had 
all the good qualities which naturally arife from a 
clofe and unwearied attention to the main chance i 
his delire to gain wealth was fo well tempered by the 
vanity of fhewing it, that without any other prin- 
ciple of adion, he lived in the efteem of the whole 
commercial world ; and was always treated with re- 
fpedk by the only men, whofe good opinion he valued 
or folicited, thofe who were univerfally allowed to 
be richer than himfelf. 

5 By 
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By his in(lru£bions I learned in a few weeks to 
handle a yard with great dexterity^ to wind tape 
neatly upon the ends of my fingers, and to make up 
parcels with exact frugality of paper and packthreads 
and foon caught from my fellow-apprenciccs the 
true grace of a counter bow, the carclefs air wilH 
which a fmall pair of fcales is to be held between 
the fingersj and the vigour and fprightlinefs with 
which the box> after the ribband has been cut, is re- 
turned into its place. Having no delire of any 
higher employment, and therefore applying all ray 
powers to the knowledge of my trade, I was quickly 
mafter of all that could be known, became a cririck 
in fmall wares, contrived new variations of figuresi 
and new mixtures of colours, and was ibmctimes 
confulted by the weavers when they projefted falhiooi 
for the enfuing fpring. 

With all theie accomplifliments, in the fourth rear 
of my apprcnticelhip, I paid a vifit to my friends in 
the country, where I expcclcd to be received as i 
new ornament of the family, and confulted by the 
neighbouring gentlemen a^ a mailer of pecuniary 
knJw!edL:e, and by the ladies as an oracle of the rrodr. 
But unhappily, at the rirll piiblick table to which I 
was invited, appeared a lludentof the Temple, and an 
officer of the guards, who looked upon mewithafmile 
of contempt, which dellroyed at once all my hopes 
of dillinction, !b that I durlt hardly raife my eyes tor 
fear of encountering their fuperiority of mien. Nor 
was my courage revived by any opportunities of dif- 
playing my knowledge ; for the templar enterta;r,ed 
the company forpartof the day with hiilorical narra- 

ti\cs 
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tives and political obfervations i and the colonel af- 
terwards detailed the adventures- of a birth-night, 
cold the claims and expedations of the courtiers, 
and gave an account of afiembliesi gardens, and di* 
verfions. I, indeed, effayed to fill up a paufe in a 
parliamenrary debate with a faint mention of trade 
and Spaniards ; and once attempted, with fome 
warmth, to correft a grofs miftake about a filver 
breaft^'knot ; but neither of my antagoniils feemed 
to think a reply neceflary ; they refumed their dif- 
courfc without emotion, and again engrofled the at* 
tention of the company ; nor did one of the ladies 
appear defirous to know my opinion of her drefs, or 
to hear how long the carnation (hot with white, that 
was then new amongfl: them, had been antiquated in 
town. 

As I knew that neither of thefe gentlemen had 
more money than myfelf, I could not difcover what 
had deprefled me in their prefence j nor why they 
were confidered by others as more worthy of atten- 
tion and refpeft ; and therefore refolved, when wc 
met again, to roufe my fpirit, and force myfelf into 
notice* I went very early to the next weekly meet- 
ing, and was entertaining a fmall circle very fucceff- 
fully with a minute reprefcntation of my lord Mayor's 
(how, when the colonel entered carelefs and gay, fat 
down with a kind of unceremonious civility, and 
without appearing to intend any interruption, drew 
my audience away to the other part of the room, to 
which I had not the courage to follow them. Soon 
after came in the lawyer, not indeed with the fame 
attraftion of mien, but with greater powers of lan- 
guage i and by one or other the company was fc 

Vol. VI. U happil; 
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happil7 amufed, that I was neither heard nor fees, 
nor was able to give any other proof of my eiift- 
cnce than that I put round the glafs, and was ia 
rhy turn permitted to name the toaft. 

My mother indeed endeavoured to comfort me ifl 
my vexation, by telling me, that perhaps ihcfc fliowy 
talkers were hardly able to pay every one his own ; 
that he who has money in his pocket needs not cart 
what any man fays of him ; that, if I minded mj 
trade, the time will come when lawyers and Ibldicrs 
would be glad to borrow out of my purfe ; and thK 
it is fine, when a man can fet his hands to his fides, 
and fay he is worth forty thoufand pounds every da? 
of the year. Thefe and many more fuch confola- 
tions and encouragements, I received from my good 
mother, which however did not much allay my un- 
ealinefs; for having by fome accident heard, thi: 
the country ladies defpifed her as a cir, I had there- 
fore no longer much reverence for her opinions, but 
confiderfcl iicr as one whofe ignorance and prejudice 
had hurried mc, though without ill intentions, inro 
a ftatc of nieannds and ignominy, from which I 
coiiKl not find any poflibiliry of rifing to the rir.< 
which my anceilors had always held. 

I rcrurncd, liowcvcr, to my mafter, and bxified rrr- 
Icif airiOiig thrtai!, and filks, and laces, but wirkc-. t 
n^y l'jr:r.'.T ch'^rrfulntis and alacrity. I had runv ro 
loHL'tr .iiv/ fdiLicy in r«':'.u*;iiplating the exact diTj-o- 
fii'ion (i\ \\\y jvjWvliTrJ Mirls, the ei^uil j^laits or" :"v 
rurf.-^, or tiic irlol^^' bKukncfs of my fhors ; r.'-r 
hoar.! w-*I; w-y fonr.cr elevation thofc romj'limer.u 
v,i,:Ji l.^.lici I'oir.eti.iu . conJcfccnded to pay n-e 
i:po:i my reaJincl's in twilling a paper, or counting 

out 
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out the change. The term of Toung man, with 
which I was fometimes honoured^ as I carried a 
parcel to the door of a coach, tortured my imagina- 
tion i I grew negligent of my perfon> and fuUen in 
my temper, often miftook the demands of the cuf- 
. tomers, treated their caprices and obje£kions with 
contempt, and received and difmifled them with furly 
lilence. 

My mafter was afraid left the (hop (hould fufier bf 
this change of my behaviour ; and, therefore, after 
fome expoftulations, pofted me in the warehoufe, 
and preferved me from tfie danger and reproach of 
defertion, to which my difcontent would certainly 
have urged me, had I continued any longer behind 
the counter. 

In the fixth year of my fcrvitude my brother died 
of drunken joy, for having run down a fox that had 
baffled all the packs in the province. I was now 
heir, and with the hearty confent of my matter com- 
tnenced gentleman. The adventures in which my 
new charafter engaged me ffaall be communicated in 
another letter^ by. Sir, 

Yours, 6?r. 

MlSOCAPZLVS. 
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Numb. 117. Tuesday, Jpril ^o^ ^75^* 

The gods they c hallenp^e, and aflfcft the fkics : 

Hca\ 'd on Olympus totl'ring OJk flood > 

On OJa^ Peliom nods with all his wood* Port. 

ro the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

NOTHING has more retarded the advance- 
ment of learning than the difpofition of vul- 
gar minds to ridicule and vilify what they canooc 
comprehend. All induftry muft be excited by hope; 
and as the ftudent often propofes no other reward to 
himfclf than praife, he is cafily dilcouraged by con- 
tempt and infult. He who brings with him into a 
clamorous multitude the timidity of reclufc fpecula- 
tion, and has never hardened his front in public life, 
or accuftomcd his palTions to the vicifTitudes and ac- 
cidents, the triumphs and defeats of mixed converfa- 
lion, will blufh at the dare of petulant incredulity, 
and futVcT himfelf to be driven by a burft of laughter, 
from tfkc fortrclTcs of dcmonllration. The mechanifl 
will be afraid to alTtrt before hardy contradiction, 
the pofllbiliry of tearin^^ down bulwarks with a filk- 
worm's thrc.ui ; and tht' allronoir.cr of relatinii the 

o 

rapidity of li;:iir, tiir ciiilance of the fixed liars, and 
the height of the lun^r mountains. 

If 
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If I could by any efforts have' fliaken off this 
cowardice, I had not (hcltered myfclf under a bor- 
rowed name* nor applied to you for the means of 
communicating to the publick the theory of a gar- 
ret ; a fubjeft which, except fome flight and tranfient 
ftridures, has been hitherto negledted by thofe who 
v^ere bed qualified to adorn it, either for want of 
leifure to profecute the various refearches in which 
a nice difculTion muft engage them, or becaufe it re- 
quires fuch diverfity of knowledge, and fuch extent 
of curiofity, as is fcarcely to be found in any fingle 
intellcft : or perhaps others forefaW the tumults 
which would be raifed againft them, and confined 
their knowledge to their own breads, and abandoned 
prejudice and folly to the direftion of chance. 

That the profeflbrs of literature generally refide in 
the higheft ftpries, has been immcmorially obfcrved. 
The wifdpm of the ancients was well acquainted 
with the intelleftual advantages of an elevated fitu- 
ation : why elfe were the Mu/es ftationcd on Olyfnptfs 
or Parnajfus by thofe who could with equal right 
have raifed them bowers in th^ vale of Temfe or 
crefted their altars among the flexures of Meander ^^ 
Why was Jove himfelf nurfed upon a mountain ? or 
why did the goddefles, when the prize of beauty was 
contefted, try the caufe upon the top of Ida? Such 
.were the fiftions by which the great matters of the 
earlier ages endeavoured to inculcate to pofl:erity 
the importance of a garret, which, though they had 
been long obfcured by the negligence and ignorance 
of fucceeding times, were well enforced by the cele- 
brated fymbol of PytbagoraSy uytfAuy whwtwv rriy r,)^ii 

v^K^im i ** when the wiqd blows, worfhip its echo/' 

U 3 This 
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cuftoms, is perpetuated only by an accijlental imita- 
tion, without knowledge gf the original reafon for 
which it was eflablifhed, 

Caufa latet ; res eft notijjtma. 

The caufc is fecret, but th* efFea is known. Addison. 

Conjefturcs have, indeed, been advanced concern- 
ing thefe habitations of literature, but without much 
fatisfaftion to the judicious enquirer. Some have 
imagined, that the garret is generally chofen by the 
wits, as moft eafily rentcci s and concluded that no 
man rejoices in his aerial abode, but on the days of 
payment. Others furpe6k, that a garret is chiefly 
convenient,* as it is remoter than any other part of 
the houfe from the outer door, which is often ob- 
fcrved to be infcftcd by vifitants, who talk inccflant- 
ly of beer, or linen, or a coat, and repeat the fame 
founds every morning, and fometimes again in the 
afternoon, without any variation, except that they 
grow daily more importunate and clamorous, and 
raife their voices in time from mournful murmurs to 
raging vociferations. This eternal monotony is al- 
ways deteftable to a man whofe chief pleafurc is to 
enlarge his knowledge, and vary his ideas. Others 
talk of freedom from noife, and abftraftion from 
common bufinefs or amufements; and fome yet 
more vifionary, tell us that the^ faculties are en- 
larged by open profpefts, and that the fancy is 
more at liberty, when the eye ranges without con- 
finement. 

Thefe conveniencies may perhaps all be found 
in a wcU-chofen garret ; but furely they cannot be 

U 4 fuppofed 
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fuppofed fufEciently knportanc to have operated in- 
variably upon different climates^ diftant ages, and 
feparate nations. Of an univerfal pra£tice» there 
muft ftill be prcfumcd an univerfal caufe, which, 
however recondite and abftrufe, may be perhaps 
referved to make me illuftrious by its difcovery, and 
you by its promulgation. " 

It is univerfally known that the faculties of the 
mind are invigorated or weakened by the ftatc of 
the body> and that the body is in a great meafurc 
regulated by the various ^fcrnprefTions of the ambient 
element. The cfFcds of the air in the produAioa 
or cure of corporeal maladies have been acknov- 
ledged from the time of Hippocrates ; i>ut no maa 
has yc: fufficiently confidered how far it may influ- 
ence the operations of the genius, though every d^y 
affords inftances of local underftanding, of wits and 
reafoncrs, whofe faculties are adapted to fume fingle 
fpot, and who^ when they are removed to any other 
pl.u r, fink at once into filence and ftupidity. I 
have Jil'covered, by a long Tcries of obfervations» 
tha: invention and elocution i'utrcr great impedi- 
intnt-. f.c'.n clcnle and impure v;ipours, and that the 
rrnuuv of d defecated air at a proper dillance fro;n 
tilt iliiface of the eart!), accelerates the fancy, and 
fc:. .:: liberty thole intellectua! powers which were 
1'. f(»i; iluckled by too ftrong attra^flion, and unable 
Lo c:.j'.inJ il.cinrelvcs under the prelfure of a grofs 
.\:'i.olphei«-. I li»ive found dulnef^ to quicken into 
iciui'.N'i.t :;» a tliiii ether, Ub water, though not 
very hot, boiU :u a receiver partly exhaufted ; and 
i.i..i: . :n cppeaian^e (Hipty, have teeineil \*ith no* 
n i"A\Ai\ iiiouud, as the flaccid fides of a 
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football would have fwelled out into ftiffhefs and ex« 
tenfion. 

For this reafon I never think myfelf qualified to 
judge dccifivcly of any man's faculties, whom I 
have only known in one degree of elevation; but 
take fome opportunity of attending him from the 
rellar to the garret, and try upon him all the vari- 
'ous degrees of rarefadion and condenfation, tenfion 
and laxity. If he is neither vivacious aloft, nor 
ferious below, I then confider him as hopelefs ; but 
as it feldom happens, tha#I do not find the temper 
to which the texture of his brain is fitted, I accom- 
modate him in time with a tube of niercury, firlt 
marking tho point moli favourable to his intellects, 
according to rules which I have long (hidied, and 
which I may, perhaps, reveal to mankind in a com* 
pletc treatife of barometrical pneumatology. 

Another caufe of the gaiety and fprightlinefs of 
the dwellers in garrets is probably the incrcafe of 
that vertiginous motion, with which we arc carried 
round by the diurnal revolution of the earth. The 
power of agitation upon the fpirits is well known ; 
every man has felt his heart lightened in a rapid 
vehicle, or on a galloping horfe; and nothing is 
plainer, than that he who towers to the fifth ftory, 
is whirled through more fpace by every circumro- 
tation, than another that grovels upon the ground- 
floor. The nations between the tropicks are known 
to be fiery, inconftant, inventive, and fanciful ; be- 
caufe, living at the utmoft length of the earth's 
diameter, they are carried about with more fwiftncfs 
than thofe whom nature has placed nearer to the 
poles s and therefore, as it becomes a wife man to 

ftruggle 
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ftruggle with the inconvcnicncics of his country, 
whenever celerity and acutenefs arc rcquifite, wc 
muft adtuate our languor by taking a few turns rouiid 
the center in a garret. 

If you imagine that I afcribe to air and mocioa 
cfiedts which they cannot produce^ I dclirc you to 
confult your own memory, and confider whether yoQ 
have ever known a man acquire reputation in his 
garret, which, when fortune or a patron had placed 
him upon the fird floor, he was unable to maintain ; 
and who never recovei^d his former vigour of 
iinderftanding till he was reftored to his original 
fituation. That a garret will make every man a wit, 
I am very far from fuppofing; I know there are 
fome who would continue blockheads even on the 
fummit of the Jfn/es, or on the peak of Tcner^. 
But let not any man be confidered as unimprovtrable 
till this potent remedy has been tried i for perhaps 
he was formed to be great only in a garret, a^ the 
joiner o^ Arct^^us was rational in no other place but 
his own Ihop. 

I thii:k a frequent removal to various diftanccf 
from the ccnti r, lb ncceflary to a juft eftimate of in- 
felleftual abilities, and confequenily of lb great uic 
in education, that it' I hoped that the pubiiwk cou*J 
be pcrf'jadcd to ib expenfivc an experiment, I wouIJ 
propofr, t!i;ir tiuTc ihould be a cavern dug, and a 
tower crccu-u, li!;c tiiofe whicli baun dcfcribes in 
Sci'rHOf!\ houxy for tiie expanfion and concentratii.'.i 
of und'Jiftand:r{r, according to the exigence of d;!- 
ferent employ. lu-ntj, or conltitutions. Perhaps lome 
that fii:nc aw.;y in ir.tditaiions u[^on time and Ipace 
in the tower, ir.;j^r.t compolc tables of inters ft a: a 

ccrt.Ma 
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certain depth; and he that upon level gr6und 
ftagnates in filence, or creeps in narrative, might, 
at the height of half a mile, ferment into merri- 
ment, fparkle with repartee, and froth Xvith decla- 
mation. 

Addijon obferves, that ^e may find' the heat of 
VirgiVs climate, in fome lines of his Georgick : fo, 
when I read a compofition, I immediately determine 
the height of the author's habitation. As an ela*-^ 
borate performance is commonly faid fo fmell of 
the lamp, my commendafion of a noble thought, a 
fprightly fally, or a bold figure, is to pronounce it 
frelh from the garret; an expreflion ^hich would 
break from me upon the perufal of moft of your 
papersj did I not believe, that you fometimes quit 
the garrer, and afcend into the cock-loft. 

Hypmtatus* 
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Numb, ii8. Saturday, May 4, 1751. 

■ ■ Omues illacrymahiUj 
Vrgentur^ ignctique loHgd 
N»a^. Hoi. 

In cndlcfs night tJicy flccp, unwept, unknown. F&a^ccis. 

/^ICERO has, with his ufual elegance and 
magnificence of language, attempted, in his re- 
lation of the dream of Scipio, to depreciate thofe 
honours for which he himfelf appears to have panted 
with rcftlcfs folicitude, by (hewing within what nar* 
row limits all that fame and celebrity which man 
can hope from men is circumfcribed. 

** You fee," fays AfricamiSy pointing at the earth 
from the cclcftial regifps, " that the globe afligncd 
*' to the rcfidencc and habitation of human beings 
" is of fmall dimenfions : how then can you ob- 
" tain from the praife of men, any glory worthy of 
*' a wi(h ? Of this little world the inhabited parrs 
*' arc neither numerous nor wide ; even the fpors 
** where men are to be found are broken by intcr- 
" vcning dcfcrts; and the nations are fo feparatcd 
** as that nothing can be tranhnittcd from one to 
«* another. With the people of the fouth, by whom 
" the oppofitc part of the earth is pofleflTed, you have 
'' no intcrcourfc ; and by how fmall a traft do 
** you communicate with the countries of the 
•* north ? The territory which you inhabit is no more 
" than a fcanty iiland inclofcd by a fmali body of 

** wa:er» 
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«* water, to which you give the name of the great fea 
^^ and the Atlantick ocean. And even in this known 
•* and frequented continent, what hope can you cn- 
** tertain, that your renown will pafs the ftream of 
•* Ganges^ or the cliffs of Caucajus i or by whom will 
*' your name be uttered in the extremities of *thc 
** north or fouth, towards the rifing or the fetting 
** fun ? So narrow is the fpace to which your fame 
•* can be propagated, and even there how long will 
*^ it remain ?" 

He then proceeds to affign natural caufes why fame 
is not only narrow in its extent, but Ihort in its dura- 
tion 5 he obfcrves the difference between the compu* 
tation of time in earth and heaven, and declares, that 
according to the celeftial chronology, no human ho« 
nours can lad a fingle year. 

Such are the objeftions by which Tulfy has made 
a (hew of difcouraging the purfuit of fame ; objections 
which fufficiently difcover hi^cendernefs and regard 
for his darling phantom. Homer ^ when the plan of 
his poem made the death of Patroclus n^effary, re- 
(blved, at lead, that he fliould die with honour ; and 
therefore brought down againft him the patron god 
of^royy and left to Heaor only the mean talk of giving 
the laft blow to an enemy whom a divine hand had, 
difabled from refidance. Thus Tulfy ennobles fame, 
which he profeffes to degrade, by oppofmg it to ce- 
leftial happinefs ; he confines not its extent but by the 
boundaries of nature, nor contracts its duration but by 
reprcfcnting it fmall in the eftimation of fuperior be- 
ings. He dill admits it the highed and nobled of ter^ 
redrial objeAs, and alleges jittle more againd it, than 
that it is neither without end, nor without limits. 

What 
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What might be the e£fc& of thefe obfenrations coo- 
▼eyed in Cicercnian eloquence to Rmmmm underftard- 
ingSy cannot be determined % but few of thofe uriio 
(hall in the prefent age read my humble Tcrfion will 
find themfelves much deprefled in their hopes, or re* 
tarcfed in their defigns ; for I am not inclined to be* 
lieve^ that they who among us pafs their lives in the 
cultivation of knowledge, or acquiGtion of power, 
have very anxioufly enquired what opinions prevail 
on the further banks of the Ganges, or tnvigorarcd 
any effort by the dcfire of fpreading their renowa 
among the clans of Caucajus. The hopes and finrs 
of modern minds are content to range in a narrower 
compais ; a fingle nation, and a few years, have ge- 
nerally fuHicient amplitude to fill our imagiaacioos. 

A little conudcrarion will indeed teach us, that 
fame has other limits than mountains and oceans i 
and that he who places happinefs in the frequent re* 
petition of liis name, may fpend his life in propagat* 
ing it, without any danger of weeping for new worlds, 
or neceflity of palling the Atlantick fea. 

The numbers to whom any real and perceptible 
good or evil c;in be derived by the greatelt power, or 
moft aftive diligence, are inconfiderable ; and where 
neither benefit nor mifchief operate, the only motive 
to the mention or remembrance of others is curiofit)*» 
a pafTion, whicli, though in feme degree univerfally 
alTociated to realbn, is eafily confined, overborn, or 
diverted from r.:iy particular objeft. 

Among the l'.)wcr clafTcs of mankind, there will 
be found very little defire of any other knowledge, 
than what may contribute immediately to the relief 
of fomc prelTing uneafinefs, or the attainment of 

fome 
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fbmc near advantage. The Turks are faid to bear with 
wonder a propofal to walk out only that thef may 
walk back 5 and enquire why any man ihould labour 
for nothing : fo thofe whofe condition has alwa3rs re- 
ftrained them to the contemplation of their own ne« 
ceflities^ and who have been accuftomed to look 
forwardonly to a fmall diftance, will fcarcely under-^ 
ftand^ why nights and days Ihould be fpent in (hidies, 
which end in new lludies, and Which, according to 
Malberh's obfervation, do not tend to leflen the 
price of bread j nor will the trader or manufacturer 
cafily be perfuaded, that much pleafure can arife 
from the mere knowledge of aftions, performed in 
remote regions, or in diftant times ; or that any thing 
can deferve their enquiry, of which xx/©* oJov dnHOfAiv^ 
Jii Ti rjjiA£v, we can only hear the report, but which 
cannot influence our lives by any confequenccs. 

The truth is, that very few have Icifure from in- 
difpenfable bufinefs, to empldy their thoughts upon 
narrative or charafters -, and among thofe to whom 
fortune has given the liberty of living more by their 
own choice, many create to thcmfelves engagement?, 
by the indulgence of fomc petty ambition, the ad- 
mifTion of fomc infatiable defire, or the toleration of 
fbme predominant paifion. The man whofe whole 
wifti is to accumulate money, has no other care than 
to colleft intereft, to eilimatc fecurities, and to en- 
gage for mortgages : the lover difdains to turn his 
ear to any other name than that o( Corinna; and the 
courtier thinks the hour loft, which is not fpent in 
Jjromoting his intereft, and facilitating his advance- 
ment. Tha adventures of valour, and the difcovc- 
ries of Science, will find a cold reception, when they 
6 are 
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are obtruded upon an attention thus bufy with iutk* 
vourite amufemcnt, and impatient of interruptioa or 
difturbance. 

But not only fuch employments as feduce attco* 
tion by appearances of dignity, or promifes of hap- 
pinefs, may reftrain the mind from excurllon atid en- 
quiry ; curiofuy may be equally deftroyed by lefs for- 
midable enemies ; it may be diflfipated in trifles, or 
congealed by indolence. The fportfinan and the 
man of drefs have their heads fiKed with a fox or a 
horfe-race, a feather or a ball ; and live in ignorance 
of everything befide, with as much content as he thai 
heaps up gold, or folicits preferment, digs the field, 
or beats the anvil ; and fome yet lower in the ranks 
of intelleft, dream out their days without pleafure or 
bufinefs, without joy or Ibrrow, nor ever roufc from 
their lethargy to hear or think. 

Even of thofe who have dedicated thcmfelves to 
knowledge, the far greater part have confined theii 
curiofity to a few objcfts, and have very little incli- 
nation to promote any hiuty but that which their own 
ftudies entitle them to partake. The naturalill has 
no defire to know the opinions or conjcaurcs or* the 
philologer: the botanift looks upon the allronomcr 
as a being unworthy of his regard: the lawyer fcarce- 
ly hears tlic name of a phyfician without contempt} 
and he that is growing great and happy by cleclrity- 
ing a bottle-, wonders how the world can be engaged 
by trifling prattle about war or peace. 

If, therefore, he thnt imagines the world filled with 
his aiftions and prr.ifes, fliall fubduct from liie num- 
ber of his eneomiafts, all thofc who are placed below 
the flight of fame, zsid who hear in the vallies of life 

no 
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ho voice but that of neceflity $ all thofe who imagine 
thcmfelvcs too important to regard him, and confider 
the mention of his name as an ufurpatien of their 
time ; all who are too much^ or too little pleafed 
with themfelves, to attend to any thing external ; all 
who are attracted by pleafure^ or chained down by 
pdin, to unvaried ideas -, all who are Withheld from 
attending his triumph by different purfuits ; and all 
who flumberlh uhiverfal negligence ; he will find his 
renown ftraitened by nearer bounds than the rocks of 
Caucafusy and perceive that no man can be venerable 
or formidable^ but to a fmall part of his fellow-crea* 
hires. 

That we may not languifh in our endeavours after 
excellence, it is neceflary, that, as Africanus counfels 
his defcendant, ** we raife our eyes to higher pro- 
^^ fpe£b, and contemplate our future and eternal 
** fiate> without giving up our hearts to the praife 
*' of crowds, or fixing our hopes on fuch rewards as 
•' human power can beftow*" 



Vol. VL 
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Numb. 119. Tuesday, May y^ ^75^* 

ll:a:es intra mures ptccatur^ it extra. Hot. 

Faulu lay on either fide the Tryam cowVs. ELfHivsTOS* 

ro the RAMBLER^ 

S I R, 

AS> notwithflanding all that wit> or malice^ or 
pride, or prudence, will be able to fuggeft, 
men and women muft at lad pafs their lives together, 
I have never therefore thought thofc writers friends 
to human happinefs, who endeavour to excite io 
either fex a general contempt or fufpicion of the 
other. To pcrfuade them who arc entering the 
world, and looking abroad for a fuitable ailbciate, 
that all are equally vicious, or equally ridiculous; 
that they who trufl: are certainly betrayed, mnd they 
who cftecm are always difappointcd ; is not to 
awaken judgment, but to inflame temerity. With- 
out hope there can be no caution. Thofc who arc 
convinced, that no reafon for preference can be 
found, will never harafs their thoughts with doubt 
and deliberation ; they will rcfolve, fince they are 
doomed to mifery, that no needlefs anxiety Ihall dif- 
turb their quiet ; they will plunge at hazard into 
the crowd, and fnatch the firft hand that (hall be held 
toward them. 

That the world is overrun with vice, cannot be 
denied i but vicc^ however predominant^ has not 

5 >« 
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jrcc gained an unlimiced dominion. Simple and 
unniingled good is not in our power, butVe may 
generally efcape a greater evil by fuffeiing a lefs; 
and therefore, thofe who underuke to initiate the 
young and ignorant in the knowledge of life, Ihould 
be careful to inculcate the poflibilicy of virtue and 
liappinefs, and to encourage endeavours by proljpe&a 
of fuccefs. 

You, perhipSydo not fufpeft, that theie are the fen^^ 
timents of one who has been fubjeft for many yeari 
to all the hardfhips of antiquated virginity; has been 
long accuftomed to the coldnefs of negle£b, and the 
petulance of infult; has been mortified in full aC- 
iemblies by enquiries after forgotten fafhions, gamer 
long difufed, and wits and beauties of ancient re* 
nowni has been invited, with malicious importu* 
nity, to the fccond wedding of many acquaintances; 
has been ridiculed by two generations of coquets in 
whiipers intended to be heard ; and been long con«^ 
iidfred by the airy and gay, as too venerable for 
familiarity, and too wife for pleafure. It is indeed 
natural for injury to provoke anger, and by con- 
tinual repetition to produce an habitual afperity; 
yet I have hitherto ftruggled with fo much vigilance 
againft my pride, and my refentment, that I have 
preferved my temper uncorruptcd. I have not yet 
made it any part of my employment to coUeft fen- 
tences againft marriage ; nor am inclined to leflea 
the number of the few friends whom time has left 
me, by obftru6ting that happinefs which I cannot 
partake, and venting my veitation in cenfuretof the 
forwardnefs and indifcretion of girls, or the incon- 
ftancy^ ufteleflhelsj and perfidy of men. 

X 2 It 
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It is, indeed) not very difficult to bear that ci»- 
dition to which we are not condemned by ncccf- 
fity, but induced by obfervation and choice ; and 
therefore I, perhaps, have never yet felt all the ma- 
lignity with which a reproach, edged with the ^ 
pellation of old maid, fwells fome of thofe hcim 
in which it is infixed. I was not condeained ia 
my youtli to folitude, cither by indigence or dc* 
formity, nor paiTed the earlier part of life without 
the flattery of courtlhip, and the joyi of triumph. 
I have danced the round of gaiety amidft the mur* 
murs of envy, and gratulations of applaufe ; beet 
attended from pleafure to pleafure by the great, the 
fprightly, and the vain ; and feen my regard foli* 
cited by the obfequioufnefs of gallantry, the giictf 
of wit, and the timidity of love. If, therefore, I 
am yet a ftranger to nuptial happinefs, I fuifer 
only the conicqucnces of my own rcfolves, aoJ 
can look back upon the fucceinon of lovers, whofc 
addrelfcb 1 luvc rcjCsftcd, without giicf and without 
malice. 

\\ hen iViY name hrft bco;an to be infcribcd upon 
plafics, I was hono^ircd with tiic amorous pro- 
feffions of the pay i 'HuftuIuSy a gentleman, who, 
being the only Ion of a wealthy faiiily, had been 
educated in all the wantonnefs of cxpence, and 
foftncls of efieminacy. He was beautiful in his 
perfon, and eafy in his addrefs, and, therefore, 
foon {raineil upon my eye at an age when the 
fiirht is very little over-ruled by the underftand- 
infr. He had not any power in himfelf of glad- 
denini! or amuunj^ j but fupplied his want of con- 
Ycrfation by treats and divcrfions; and his chief 
6 art 
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art of court(hip was to fill the mind of his miftrcfs 
with parties, rambles, mufick, and (hews« We were 
often engaged in Ihorc excurfions to gardens andfeats^ 
and I was for a while pleafed with the ct|^e which 
Venuftulus difcovercd in fecuring me from any appear- 
ance of danger, or poflibility of mifchance. He 
never failed to recommend caution to his coachman, 
or to promife the waterman a reward if he landed us 
fafe; and always contrived to return by day-light 
for fear of robbers. This extraordinary folicitudc 
was reprefented for a time as the efFeft of his ten- 
dernefs for me ; but fear is too ftrong for con- 
tinued hypocrify. I foon difcovered, that Venuftu^ 
lus had the cowardice as well ' as elegance of a fe- 
male. His imagination was perpetually clouded 
with terrors, and he could fcarcely refrain from 
fcreams and outcries at any accidental furprife. He 
durft n6t enter a room if a rat was heard behind the 
wainfcot, nor crofs a field where the cattle were 
frifli^g in the funihine ; the leaft breeze that waved 
upon the river was a ftorm, and cVery clamour in 
the ftreet was a cry of fire. I have fecn him lofe 
his colour when my fquirrel had broke his chain ; 
and was forced to throw water in his face on the 
fudden entrance of a black cat. Compaflion once 
obliged me to drive away with my fan, a beetle 
that kept him in diftrefs, and chide oflf. a dog that 
yelped at his heels, to which he would gladly have 
given up me to facilitate his own efcape. Wo- 
men naturally expeft defence and protedtion from 
a lover or a hulband, and therefore you will not think 
me culpable in refufing^a wretch, who would have 
burdened life with unneceflary fears, and flown tq 

X 3 mc 
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me for that i'uccour which it was his duty to have 
given. 

My next lover was Fungofa^ the fon of a ftock* 
jobber, ^ofe vifits my friends> by the importunity 
of perfuafioni prevailed upon me to allow. Fta- 
ffifa was no very fuitable companion 1 for having 
been bred in a counting -houfe, he fpoke a language 
unintelligible in any other place. He had no defire 
of any reputauon, but that of an acute prognofticatar 
of the changes in the funds; nor had any means of 
raifing merriment, but by telling how fomebody wts 
overreached in a bargain by his father. He was» how* 
ever^ a youth of great fobriety and prudence, and fic* 
qacntly informed us how carefully he would im* 
prove my fortune. I was not in hafte to conclude 
the match) but was fo much awed by my parentSy 
that I durft not difmifs him, and might perhaps have 
been doomed for ever to the groflhefs of pedlary, and 
the jargon of ufury, had not a fraud been difcoverrd 
in the fcttlcmcnt, which fet me free from the perifni* 
lion of groveling pride, and pecuniary impudence. 

I was atccrwards fix months without any particular 
notice, but at lad became the idol of the glittering 
Fhfculusy who prel'cribed the mode of embroidery to 
all the fops of his time, and varied at pleafure the 
cock of ever)' hat, and the fleeve of every coat that 
appeared in falhionable aflemblies. Fhjculns made 
fome im|}rcfllon upon my Iicart by a compliment 
which few hulics can hear without emotion; he com- 
mended my Ikill in drcfs, my judgment in fuiting 
Colours, and my art in difpofjng ornaments. But 
hl.jcu'.us was too much engaged by his own elegance, 
to be fuliiciently attentive to the duties of a lover, 

or 
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or to pleafc with varied praife an car made delicate 
by riot of adulation. He expcfted to be repaid part 
of his tribute, and ilaid away three days^ Jb^ccaufe I 
aeglefted to take notice of a new coat* J[ quickly 
ibund^ that FJo/culus was rather a rival than an ad* 
tnirer; and that we fliould probably live in a perpe- 
tual ftniggle of emulous finery, and fpend our lives 
in (Iratageilis to be firfl in the fafhion* 

I had foon after the honour at a feafl of attracting 
the eyes of Dentatusy one of thofe human beings whofc 
only happinefs is to dine. Dentatus regaled me with 
foreign varieties^ told me of meafures that he had 
kud for jprocuring the beft cook in Francey, znd en- 
tertained me with hills of fare> prefcribed the^p- 
cangement of difhes, and taught me two fauces in^ 
vented by himfelf. At length, fuch is the uncer- 
tainty of human happinefs, I declared my opinion 
too haflily upon a pie made under his own direction $ 
after which he grew fo cold and negligent, 'that he 
wa^eafily difmiOfed. 

Many other lovers, or pretended lovers, I have 
had the honour to lead a while in triumph. But 
two of them I drove from me, by difcovering that 
they had no tafte or knowledge in mufick ; three I 
difmiOfed, becaufe they were drunkards; two, be- 
caufe they paid their addreffes at the fame time to 
other ladies; and fix, becaufe they attempted to in- 
fluence my choice, by bribing my maid. Two more 
I difcarded at the fecond vifit, for obfcene allufions ; 
and five for drollery on religion. In the latter part 
of my reign, I fentenced two to perpetual exile> for 
offering me fettlements, by which the children of a 
former marriage would have been injured ; four, for 
X 4 reprcfcnt- 
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leppefeatiog falfely the Ttlqe of their ^,mtn i thm 
for concealing their debts i and oa^ for sufing ife 
rent of ^ decrepit tenant. 

I haye^ow fent you a narrative, which the hdn 
may oppoie to the tak oSHfmnums. I mean MCii 
depreciate the fez which has produced poeca and phi* 
lofophersj heroes and martyrsi but will not fofer 
the fifing generation of beauties «o be dgeAed tap 
partial fatire i or to imagine, that thofe ^ 
them have not likewife their follies, and 
I do not yet believe happineft unattainable in 
fiage, though I have never yet been able eo fold a 
man, wich whom I could prudendy vcatnre an infot 
l^pable union. It is neceflary to eiqiofe fonlt% ihsK 
their deformity nuy he feen I but the repwch ni^^t 
not to he ezunded beyond the crime, nor cither te 
fo be condemned, becaufe fome women, or mci^ aii 
indelicate or difooneft. 

I am, e^^. 
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HuMB. I20* Saturday, May 11, 1751. 

RiMttm Cjri foUo Pbraatn^ 
I>iffidens pUhit nmmir^ heatmrum 
Eximit virtus^ ftfrnlgmqw falfa 

Fodims. H0K« 

True virtue can the crowd imteach 

Their falie miftaken forms of fpeech | 

Virtue to crowds a foe profeft, 

Pifdains to number with the bled 

Fbraatejf by his {laves ador'd, . ^ 

W&d XQ the FarthioM crown reftor'd. F&aiicis« 

IN the reign of Jengbiz Can^ conqueror of the eaft, 
in the city of Samarcamli lived Nouradin the mer- 
(:hant, renowned thfoughoyc all the regions of India 
for the extent of his cooimerce^ and the integrity of 
his dealings. His warehoufes were filled with all the 
commodities of the remoteft nations ; every rarity of 
nature, every curiofity of art, whatever was valuable, 
whatever was ufeful, hailed to his hand. The ftreets 
were crowded with his carriages % the fea was cover- 
ed with his Ihips » the ftreams of Qxus were wearied 
with conveyance, and every breeze of the iky wafted 
wealth to Nouradin. 

At length Nouradin felt himfelf feized with a flow 
malady, which he firft endeavoured to divert by ap- 
plication, and afterwards to relieve by luxury and in- 
dulgence ; but finding his ftrength every day lefs, 
)ic was at laft terrified, and called for help upon the 

lages 
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fages of phyfick j they filled his apartments wich 
akxipharmicks, reftorativcs, and eflcntial virtues^ 
the pearls of the ocean were diflblved, the fpices of 
Arabia were diftilled, and all the powers of nature 
were employed to give new fpirits to his nerves, and 
new balfam to his blood. Nouradim was for ibme 
time amufed with promifes, invigorated with cor* 
dialsj or foothed with anodynes ; but the difeafe 
preyed upon his vitals^ and he foon difcbvered with 
indignation, that health was not to be bought. He 
was confined to his chamber, deferted by his phy* 
ficians, and rarely vifited by his friends ; but his 
vnwillingnefs to die flattered him long with hopes 
of life. 

At length, having pafTed the night in tedious lan- 
guor, he called to him Almamoulin^ his only foo ; 
and difmifling his attendants, *< My fon," fkys he^ 
'^ behold here the weaknefs and fragility of man ; 
*« look backward a few days, thy father was great 
*« and happy, frelh as the vernal rofe, and ihx>ng as 
" the cedar of the mountain ; the nations of Jfia 
*« drank his dews, and art and commerce delighted 
" in his (hade. Malevolence beheld me, and (ighed: 
«* His root, (he cried, is fixed in the depths; it is 
" watered by the fountains of Oxns\ it fends out 
*• branches afar, and bids defiance to the blaft ; pru- 
" dence reclines againft his trunk, and profpcrity 
** dances on his top. Now, Almamouiin^ look upon 
** me withering and proftratc; look upon me and 
" attend. I have trafficked, I have profpered, I 
" have rioted in gain ; my houfe is fplendid, my 
** fervants are numerous -, yet I difplayed only a 
•* fmall part of my riches -, the reft, which I was hio- 

" dercd 
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*' dered from enjoying by the fear of railing envy, or 
** tempting rapacity, I have piled in towers, I have 
'' buried in caverns, I have hidden in fecret repofi* 
•* tories, which this fcroU will difcover. My pur- 
'^ pofe was, after ten months more fpent in com* 
" merce, to have withdrawn my wealth to a fafcr 
«* country ; to have given feven years to delight and 
** feftivity, and the remaining part of my days to 
^ iblitude and repentance ; but the hand of death 
<' is upon me; a frigorifick torpor encroaches upon 
•* my veins ; I am now leaving the produce of my 
** toil, which it muft be thy bufinefs to enjoy with 
«' wifdom." The thought of leaving his wealth 
filled Nouradin with fuch grief, that he fell into coo- 
vulfions, became delirious, and expired. 

jflmamouiin, who loved his father, was touched a 
while with honeft forrow, and fat two hours in pro- 
found meditation, without perufing the paper which 
he held in his hand. He then retired to his own 
chamber, as overborn with afflidion, and there read 
the inventory of his new poOfellions, which fwelled 
his heart with fuch tranfports, that he no longer la- 
mented his father's death. He was now fufficiently 
compofed to order a funeral of modeft magnificence, 
fuitable at once to the rank of Nouradin*^ profeflion, 
and the reputation of his wealth. The two next 
nights he fpent in vifiting the tower and the caverns, 
and found the treafures greater to his eye than to his 
imagination. 

jOmatnoulin had been bred to the pradtice of exaA 
frugalitv* and had often looked with envy on the 
finery and expences of other young men : he there- 
fore believed, that happinels was now in his power, 

9 fince 
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fincc he could obtain all of which he had hitherto 
been accuftomed to regret the want. He rcfolved 
to give a loofe to his delires, to revel in enjoynieoty 
and feel pain or unealinefs no more. 

He immediacely procured a fplendid equipage, 
dreiTcd his fervants in rich embroidery, and covered 
his horfes with golden caparifons. He fhoweicd 
down filver on the populace, and fuflfered their ac- 
clamations to fwell him with infolence. The nobles 
faw him with anger, the wife men of the ftatc com- 
bined againft him, the leaders of armies threatened 
his deftruftion, Jlmamoulin was informed of his 
danger : he put on the robe of mourning in the pre- 
fcnce of his enemies, and appeafed them with gold, 
and gems, and fupplication. 

He then fought to ftrengthen himfclf, by an al- 
liance with the princes of 'Tartnryy and offered the 
price of kingdoms for a wife of noble birth. His 
fuit was generally rejcftcd, and his prefents rcfufcdj 
but a princcfs of JJfracaji once condefcendcd to ad- 
mit him to her prcfcnce. She received him fitting 
on a throne, attired in the robe of royalry, and fh:n- 
ing with the jewels of Colccnda-, command Iparkie^ 
in her eyes, and dignity towered on her forehead. 
^Ihnamcnlin aj proachcd and tremI>K\l. She faw his 
confufion, and difdained him : How, fays (he, dares 
the wretch hope my obcJ.icncc, who thus (brinks at 
my <rlancc ? Retire, and enioy tl)y ric!)es in fordid 
oltentation ; thou wall born to be wcalihy, but never 
canft be j^re:u. 

He tlien contra5^(\l his defircs to more private 

and domeftick pleafurrs. I Ic built palaces, he laid 

out garucjis, lie chanj^cJ the face cf the land, he 

• tranfplantevl 
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cranfplanted foreftsi he levelled mountains, opened 
profpedb into diftant regions, poured fountains from 
the tops of turrets, and rolled rivers through new 
channels. 

Thefe amufements pleafcd him for a time ; but 
languor and wearinefs foon invaded him. His bowers 
loft their fragrance, and the waters murmured with* 
out notice. He purchafed large tra6bs of. land in 
diftant provinces, adorned them with houfes of plea* 
fure, and diverfiBed them with accommodations for 
different feafons. Change of place at firft relieved 
his fatiety, but all the novelties of fituation were fooa 
cxhaufted ; he found his heart vacant, and his defiresj 
for want of external objefts, ravaging himfelf. 

He therefore returned to Samarcand^ and fct open 
his doors to thofe whom idlenefs fends out in fcarch 
of pleafure. His tables were always covered with 
delicacies ; wines of every vintage fparkled in his 
bowls, and his lamps fcattered perfumes. The found 
of the lute, and the voice of the finger, chafed away 
fadnefs ; every hour was crowded with pleafure j and 
the day ended and began with feafts and dances, and 
revelry and merriment. Almamoiilin cried out, " I 
** have at laft found the ufe of riches ; I am fur- 
** rounded by companions, who view my greatnefs 
*' without envy ; and I enjoy at once the raptures of 
** popularity, and the fafety of an obfcure ftation. 
" What trouble can he feel, whom all are ftudious 
*' to pleafe, that they may be repaid with pleafure ? 
" What danger can he dread, to whom every man 
*' is a friend ?*' 

Such were the thoughts of Ahnamouliriy as he look- 
cd down from a gallery upon the gay aflembly, re- 
galing 
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gating at his expcnce ; but in the midft of this Mi- 
loquy, an officer of juftice entered the houfe, and, ia 
the form of legal citation, fummoned jHmawB^mltM to 
appear before the emperor. The guefts ftood awhik 
aghaft, then ftole imperceptibly away, luid he was 
led off without a (ingle voice to witnefs his incegricy. 
He now found one of his mod frequent vifitaots ac- 
cufing him of treafon, in hopes of ihariog his coo- 
fifcation ; yet, unpatronized and unfupported, he 
cleared himfelf by the opennefs of innocence, and 
the confidence of truth ; he was difmifled with ho- 
nour, and his ac^ufer perifhed in prifon. 

Almamoulin now perceived with how little reifoo 
he had hoped for juftice or fidelity from thole who 
live only to gratify their fenfes; and, being now 
weary with vain experiments upon life and fruitlefs 
refearches after felicity, he had recourfe to a fage, 
who, after fpending his youth in travel and oblerva- 
tion, had retired from all human cares, to a fmill 
habitation on the banks of Oxus^ where he converted 
only with fuch as folicitcd his counfel. *• Brother," 
faid the philofopher, " thou haft fuffcred thy reafon 
«< to be deluded by idle hopes, and fallacious ap- 
*^ pearanccs. Having long looked with defire upon 
«* riches, thou hadft taught thyfclf to think them 
** more valuable than nature dcfigncd them, and to 
•* expeft from them, what experience has now taught 
'* thee, that they cannot give. That they do not 
•* confer wifdom, thou maycft be convinced, by con- 
•« fidering at how dear a price they tempted thee, 
" upon thy firft entrance into the world, to purchafe 
•• the empty found of vulgar acclamation. That 
^* they cannot beftow fortitude or magnanimity, that 

** man 
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" man may be certain, who ftood trembling at Aftra^ 
** can^ before a being not naturally fuperior to him- 
*^ fclf. That they will not fupply unexhaufted plea- 
" furc, the recolleftion of forfaken palaces, and ne- 
** gleded gardens, will eafily inform thee. That 
** they rarely purchafe friends, thou didft foon dif- 
** CQver, when thou wert left to ftand thy trial un- 
^^ Countenanced and alone. Yet think not riches 
** ufelefs ; there are purpofes, to wliich a wife map 
^* may be delighted to apply them; they may, by a 
•* rational diftribution to thofe who want them, eafe 
«* the pains of helplefs difeafe, ftill the throbs of rcft- 
«* lefs anxiety, relieve innocence from oppreQion, and 
** raifc imbecility to cheerfulnefs and vigour. This 
«^ they will enable thee to perform, and this will 
•^ afford the only happinefs, ordained for our prefenc 
** ftatc, the confidence of diving favour, and the 
<^ hope of future rewards/' 
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KuMb. 121. Tt^ESDAt, May 14^ 1751. 

O imitatores, jervum fecKS f Hoi. 

Away, yc imitators, fcrvilchcrd! Elfhimsto*. 

I HAVE been informed by a letter, from one of 
the ujiiverficics, that among the youth froai 
t^hom the next fwarm of reafoners is to Icmm philo- 
fophy, and the next flight of beauties to hear elcgiet 
and fonncts, there are many, who, inftead of cndct* 
vouring by books and meditation to form their owi 
opinions, content themlclvcs with the (ccondary 
knowledge, which a convenient bench in a coSec* 
houfe can fupply ; and, without any examination or 
(diftindion, adopt the criticifms and remarks, which 
happen to drop from thofe, who have rifen, by merit 
br fortune, to reputation and authority. 

Thcfc humble retailers of knowledge my corre- 
fpondent ftigmatizes with the name of Echoes ; and 
feems dcfirous that they fhould be made afhamedof 
lazy fubmifTion, and animated to attempts after new 
difcoverieb, and original fentiments* 

It is very natural for young men to be vehement, 
acrimonious, and fcvere. For, as they feldom com- 
prehend at once all the confequences of a pofition, 
or perceive the difficulties by which cooler and more 
experienced reafoners are reftralned from confidence, 
they form their conclufions with great precipitance. 
Seeing nothing that can darken or embarrafs the 
qucftion, they exped to find their own opinion uni- 

verfally 
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wttfaily prevalent and are inclined to impute un- 
certainty and hefitation to want of honefty, rather 
than of knowledge. I may perhaps, therefore, be 
reproached by my lively correfpondent, when it Ihall 
' be found, that I have no inclination to perfecute 
thefe collcftors of fortuitous knowledge with the fe- 
verity required j yet, as I am now too old to be much 
pained by hafty cenfure, I ihall not be afraid of tak- 
ing into protedion thofe whom I think condemned 
without a fufficient knowledge of their caufe. 

He that adopts the fentiments of another, whom 
he has reafon to believe wiier than himfelf, is only 
to be blamed when he claims the honours which arc 
not due but to the author, and endeavours to de- 
ceive the world into praife and veneration ; for, to 
learn, is the proper bufinefs of youth ; and whether 
we increafe our knowledge by books or by con- 
verfation, we are equally indebted to foreign ailift« 
ance. 

The greater part of ftudents are not born with 
abilities to conftruft fyftems, or advance knowledge^ 
nor can have any hope beyond that of becoming in- 
telligent hearers in the fchools of art, of being able 
to comprehend what others difcover, and to re- 
member what others teach. Even thofe to whom 
Providence hath allotted greater ftrength of under- 
ftanding, can expeft only to improve a fingle fcience. 
In every other part of learning, they mull be con- 
tent to follow opinions, which they are not able to 
examine ; and, even in that which they claim as pe- 
culiarly their own, can feldom add more than fome 
fmall particle of knowledge, to the hereditary ftock 

Vojt, VI. y devolved 
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devolved to them from ancient times^ the coUc&ivc 
labour of a thoufand intellects. 

In fcience, which, being fixed and limited^ ad« 
mits of no other variety than fuch as arifcs from new 
methods of di(tribution» or new arts of illuftratioo, 
the fieceflity of following the traces of our prcde- 
ccffors is indifputably evident ; but there appears no 
rcafon, why imagination ibould be fubjcdl to the 
fame reftraint. It might be conceived, chat of thofe 
who profefs to forfake the narrow paths of truth every 
one may deviate towards a different point, fince 
though reAitude is uniform and fixed, obliquity may 
be infinitely diverfified. The roads of fcience arc 
narrow, fo that they who travel them, muft either 
follow or meet one another ; but in the boundlefs re- 
gions of poflibility, which fiftion claims for her 
dominion, there are furely a thoufand recefies un- 
explored, a thoufand flowers unplucked, a thoufand 
fountains unexhaiillec), combinations of imagery yet 
iinoblci ved, and races of ideal inhabitants not hither* 
to OcU ribcdi 

Yet, whatever hope may perfuade, or reafon 
evince, experience can boaft of very few additions 
to ancient fable. TJic wars of 2rcy, and the travels 
of UiypSy have furnifhcd almoll all fuccecding 
poets with incidents, charafters, and fentimrnts. 
Tl.c Ku;:.^fts are confeflcd to have attempted little 
more t'Mn to difplay in their own tongue the inven- 
tions oi :he Greeks. There is, in all their writings, 
fuch a J crpc:i:al recurrence of allufions to the talej 
of ilie fabMlous age, that they muft be confefleJ 
often tu wan; that i)ower of giving pleafure which 

novelty 
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tiovclty fupplics ; nor c^n wc wonder that they ex- 
celled fo much in the graces of diftion^ when wc 
confider how rarely they were employed in fearch of 
new thoughts. 

The warmeft admirers of the great Mantuan poet 
can extol him for little more than the (kill with 
which he has, by making his hero both a traveller 
and a warrior, united the beauties of the Iliad and 
O^Jfey in one compofition: yet his judgment 
Was perhaps fometimes overborn by his avarice of 
the Homeric treafures j and, for fear of fuffering a 
rparkling ornament to be loft, he has inferted it where 
It cannot (hine with its original fplendor. 

When Ulyjfes vifited the infernal regions, he founds ' 
among the heroes that periftied at ^rejy, his com- 
petitor AjaXy who, when the arms of yfcMlts were 
adjudged to Ulyjfe^^ died by his own hand in the 
madnefs of difappointment. He ftill appeared to 
refent, as on earth, his lofs and difgrace. Vlyjfes 
endeavoured to pacify him with praifes and fubmif- 
fion ; but Ajax walked away without reply. This 
paflage has always been confidered as eminently 
beautiful ; becaufe Ajax^ the haughty chief, the un- 
lettered foldier, of unfhaken courage, of immove- 
able conftancy, but without the power of recom- 
mending his own virtues by eloquence, or enforcing 
his affcrtions by any other argument than the fword, 
had no way of making his anger known, but by 
gloomy fullennefs and dumb ferocity. His hatred 
of a man whom he conceived to have defeated him 
only by volubility of tongue, was therefore naturally 
Ihewn by (ilence more contemptuous and piercing 
than any words that fo rude an orator could have 
Y 2 found. 
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found, and by which he gave his enemy no oppor- 
tunity of exerting the only power in which he wa 
fuperior. 

When yEneas is fent by Flrgil to the fbades, he 
meets DiJo the queen of Carthage, whom his pcrSdy 
had hurried to the grave ; he accofts her with tcnder- 
nefs and cxcufcs -, but the lady turns away like j^sx 
in mute difdain. She turns away like y^ax^ but (he 
refembleS him in none of thofc qualities which gift 
either dignity or propriety to filence. She might, 
Without any departure froii) the tenour of her con- 
duft, have burft out like other injured women into 
clamour, reproach, and denunciation; but yirgU 
had his imagination full of yfjax, and therefore could 
not prevail on himfelf to teach Dido any other mode 
of refentment. 

If Fsrgil could be thus fcduced by imitadoot 
there will be little hope, that common wits (hould 
efcape ; and accordingly we find, that befides the 
univcrfal and acknowledged pra<5lice of copying the 
ancients, there has prevailed in every age a parti- 
cular fpecics of ficlion. At one time all truth was 
conveyed in allegory s at another, nothing was iccn 
but in a vifion; at one period all the poets followed 
Iheep, and every event produced a paftoral ; at an- 
other they bufied themfclves wholly in giving direc- 
tions to a painter. 

It is indeed eafy to conceive why any fafhion (hould 
become popular, by which idlenefs is favoured, and 
imbecility alTifted ; but furely no man of genius can 
much applaud himlelf for repeating a tale with which 
the audience is already tired, and which could bring 
DO honour to any but its inventor. 
/ There 
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There ^re, I think, two fchemes of writing, on 
which the laborious wits of the prefent time employ 
their faculties. One is the adaptation of fenfe to all 
the rhymes which our language can fupply to fomc 
word, that makes the burden of the ftanza; but this, 
as it has been only ufed in a kind of amorous bur- 
lefque, can fcarccly be cenfured with much acrimony. 
The other is the imitation of Spen/ery which, by the 
influence of fome men of learning and genius, feems 
likely to gain upon the age, and therefore deferves 
to be more attentively confidered. 

To imitate the fiftions and fentiments of Spenfer 
can incur no^cproach, for allegory is perhaps one of 
the moft pleafing vehicles of inftruftion. But I am 
very far from extending the fame refpeft to his die* 
tion or his ftanza. His ftyle was in his own time 
allowed to be vicious, fo darkened with old words 
and peculiarities of phrafe, and fo remote from com- 
mon ufe, that John/on boldly pronounces him to have 
written no language. His ftanza is at once difficult 
and unpleafing; tircfome to the ear by its uniformity, 
and to the attention by its length. It was at firft 
formed in imitation of the Italian poets, without 
due regard to the genius of our language. The 
Italians have little variety of termination, and wiro 
forced to contrive fuch 4 ftanza as might admit the 
greateft number of fimilar rhymes i but our words 
end with fo much diverfity, that it is feldom con- 
venient for us to bring more than two of the fame 
found together. If it be juftly obferved by Milton, 
that rhyme obliges poets to exprefs their thoughts 
in improper terms, thcfe improprieties muft always 

Yj be 
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be multiplied, as the difficulty of rhyme is increafed 
by long concatenations. 

The imitators of Spen/er are indeed not very rigid 
ccnfors of themfclves, for they feem to conclude, 
that when they have disfigured their lines with a few 
obfalcte fyllables, they have accomplifhed their dc- 
fign, without confidcring that they ought not only 
to admit old words, but to avoid new. The laws 
of imitation are broken by every word introduced 
fince the time of Spen/er, as the charadber of HeS9r b 
violated by quoting jirijlotle in the play. It would 
indeed be difficult to exclude from a long poem all 
modern phrafes, though it is cafy to fprinkle it widi 
gleanings of antiquity. Perhaps, however, the ftyk 
of Spenjer might by long labour be juftly copied; but 
life is furcly given us for higher purpofcs than to 
gather what our anceftors have wifely thrown aw^i 
andKo learn what is of no value, but becaufe it hi| 
been forgotten. 
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^UMB, 122. Saturday, May 18, J75i« 



Ni/cio qua natalefilum dulctdim eMn39$ 

Duett* Ovid. 

By fecret charms our native land attrads. 



NOTHINGjs more fubjea to miftakc and 
difappointment than anticipated judgment 
poncerning the eaiinefs or difficulty of any under- 
taking, whether we form our opinion from the per^ 
formance of others, or from a^bftraftcd contempla* 
fion of the thing to be attempted. 

Whatever is done (kilfully appears to be dope with 
cafe; and art, when it is once matured to habit-, 
vaniflies from obfervation. We are therefore Aore 
powerfully excited to emulation, by thofc who have 
attained the higheft degree of excellence, and whom 
we can therefore with |eaft reafon hope to equal. 

In adjufting the probability of fuccefs by a pre- 
vious cpnfideration qf the undertaking, we are equal- 
ly in danger of deceiving qurfelves. It is never 
cafy, nor often poffible, to comprife the feries of any 
procefs with all its circumftances, incidents, and 
variations, in a fpeculative fcheme. Experience 
foon ftiews us the tortuofities of imaginary reftitude, 
the complications of fimplicity, and the afperities of 
fmoothnefs. Sudden difficulties often ftart up from 
fhe ambufhes of ar?, flop the career of aftivity, re- 
prefs the gaiety of confidence, and when we imagine 
y ^ gurfclvcs 
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ourfclves almofl: at the end of our labours, drive m 
back to new plans and different meafurcs. 

There are many things which we every day fee 
others unable to perform, and perhaps have evci 
ourfelves mifcarried in attempting ; and yet can hard- 
ly allow to be difficult 5 nor can we forbear to woodcr 
tfrelh at every new failure, or to promifc certaimf 
of fuccefs to our next effay j but when wc try, the 
fame hindrances recur, the fame inability is per- 
ceived, and the vexation of difappointmenc muft 
again be fuffcred. 

Of the various kinds of fpeakingor writing, which 
ferve necefllty, or promote pleaAire, none appears 
fo artlefs or ealy as fimple narration ; for what (hould 
make him that knows the whole order and progreis 
of an affair unable to relate it? Yet wc hourly find 
fuch as endeavour to entertain or inftrudtus by rt* 
cit^, clouding the fafts which they intend to \U 
lullrate, and lofing themfclves and their auditors in 
wilds and mazes, in digrefllon and confufion. When 
wc have congratulated ourfclves upon a new oppor- 
tunity of enquiry, and new means of information, 
it oftc.i happens, that without dcfigning either deceit 
or conccalaicnt, witliout ignorance of the fad, or 
unwillingnefs to difclofc it, the relator fills the ear 
with empty ibunds, harafl'cs the attention with fruic- 
lef> impatience, and dillurbs the imagination by a 
tumult of events, without order of time, or train of 
C(jn!l*quence. 

It is natural to believe, upon the fame principle, 
tint no wrirer h.as a muic caly taflc than the hifto- 
rian. The pliilofophcr has the works of omni- 
kicnce to examine ; and \^ tliercfore engaged in 

difquid* 
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difquifitions, to which finite intelleAs are utterly 
unequal. The poet trufts to his invention^ and 
is not only in danger of thofe inconfiftencies^ to 
which every one is expofed by departure from 
truth ; but may be cenfured as well for deficiencies 
of matter^ as for irregularity of difpofition, or im- 
propriety of ornament. But the happy hiftorian 
has no other labour than of gathering what tra- 
dition pours down before him, or records trea- 
fure for his ufe. He has only the adions and de- 
figns of men like himfelf to conceive and to relate i 
he is not to form,^bu^ copy charafters, and there- 
fore is not blamed for the inconfiftency of ftatef- 
men, the injuftice of tyrants, or the cowardice of 
commanders. The difficulty of making variety con- ' 
fiftent, or uniting probability with furprize, needs 
not to difturb him i the manners and actions of his 
perfonages are already fixed ; his materials are j>ro- 
vided and put into his hands, and he is at leifure to 
employ all his powers in arranging and difplaying 
them. 

Yet, even with thefe advantages, very few in 
any age have been able to raife themfelves to repu- 
tation by writing hiftories; and among the innu- 
merable authors, who fill every nation with accounts 
of their anceftors, or undertake to tranfmit to fu- 
turity the events of their own time, the greater part, 
when fafliion and novelty have ceafed to recommend . 
them, are of no other ufe than chronological me- 
morials, which neceffity may fometimes require to 
be confulted, but which fright away curiofity, and 
difguft delicacy. 

It 
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It is obfervcd, that our nation^ which hat pio* 
duced fo many authors eminent for almoft cwa y oiky 
ipecies of lit<irary excellence, has been hicbcmfB* 
markal4| baqrcn of hiftbriod genius $ and lb far Im 
thisidefea r^iifed prejudices againft us, chat tatm 
have doubted whether an ^MgUfimBM jcaui ftop at thai 
mediocrity of ftyle, or confine his mind to chat < 
tenour of imagination which narrative requires. 

They who can believe tl)at nature has fi) 
' oufly diftributed underftanding, have furdj no i 
to the honour of ferious confutation. The inhabir* 
ants of the fame country have opapfitc charaAcrs ia 
different ages \ the prevalence orl^leA of any par* 
ticular ftudy can proceed only from the accidental 
influence of fon\e temporary caufe 9 and if we haft 
^failed in hiftory» we can have failed only bccanft 
hillory has not Hitherto been diligently cultivaicd. 

But how is it evident^ that we have not hiftoriaai 
among us, whom we may venture to place in com* 
parifon with any that the neighbouring nations esq 
produce ? The attempt of Ralcigb is delcrvedly ce» 
Icbrated for the labour of his rcfcarches* and the ele- 
gance of his ftyle \ but he has endeavoured to exert 
his judgment more than his genius, to leleA foAs^ 
rather than adorn them ; and has produced an hifto- 
rical diflfertation, but feldom rifcn to the majefty of 
hillory. 

The works of CUrendcn dcferve more regard. His 
diction is indeed neither cxat^t in itfelf, nor fuitedto 
the puri^ofeof hiftory. It is the effufion of a nnind 
crowded with ideas, and defirous of imparting them; 
and tl'icrcforc always accumulating words^ and in* 

volving 
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volving on^ claufe and fent<9ice in another. But 
tberc is in his negligence a rude inartificial majefty^ 
which, without the nicety of laboured elegance, 
fwejls the mind by its plenitude and difFafion. His 
parration is not perhaps fufficiently rapid, being 
(topped too frequently by particularities, which, 
though they might ftrike the author who was pre- 
fent at the tranfa^ions, will not equally detain the 
attention of pqfterity. -But his ignorance or care- 
lefnefs of the art of writing are amply compcnfated 
by his knowedge of nature and of policy ; the wif- 
dom of his maxims, the juftnefs of his reafonings, 
^d the variety, d^kinftnefs, and ftrength of his cha- 
rafkers. 

But none of our writers can, in my opinion, 
juftly conteft the fuperiority of KnolleSi who, in his ' 
)iiftory of the Turks, has difplayed all the excellen- 
cies that narration can admit. His ftyle, though 
ibmewhat obfcured by time, and fometimes vitiated 
by falfe wit, is pure, nervous, elevated, and clear. 
A wonderful multiplicity of events is fo artfully ar- 
ranged, and fo diftinftly explained, that each facili- 
tates the knowledge of the next. Whenever a new 
perfonage is introduced, the reader is prepared by 
his charafter.for his aftions j when a nation is firft at- 
tacked, or city bcfieged, he is made acquainted with 
its hiftory, or fituation ; fo that a great part of the 
. yrorld is brought into view. The defcriptions of 
this author are without minutenefs, and the digref- 
fions without oftentation. Collateral events are fo 
^ artfully woven into the contexture of his principal 
ftory, that they cannot be disjoined, without leaving 
it lacerated and broken. There is nothing turgid 

in 
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ftory he relates. It fel t happens, that all cir- 
cufloftances concur to ip r6 or funt. The aa» 
cion which produced i greatduftorian, has the 
grief of feeing his genius er pl<^& opoo a fbtqga 
and unintcrefting fubjcft; and that wrker, who 
might have fecured perpetuity to his name» bf a 
hiftoryofhbowy country, has expofed himlclf todie 
danger of oblivion, by recounting ent erprii ei mA 
revolutionsj of v^tch none defire to be infonned* 
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Numb. 123. Tuesday, May 21, 1751. 

^w/emel eft imimta recens, fer*uahit odorem 

9'efta dim. Hoiu 

Wliat fcafon'd firft the vcffel, keeps the tallc. Creech. 

To the RAMBLER. 

. SIR, 

THOUGH I have fo long found myfelf de- 
luded by projefts of honour and diftindion^ 
that I often refolve to admit them no more into my 
heart; yet how determinately foever excluded, they 
always recover their dominion by force or ftratagem; 
and whenever, after the ihorteft relaxation of vigi- 
lance, reafon and caution return to their charge, 
they find hope again in pofTeffion, with all her train 
of pleafure^ dancing about her. 

Even while I am preparing to write a hiftory of 
difappointed expeftations, I cannot forbear to flatter 
myfelf, that you and your readers are impatient for 
my performance ; and that the fons of learning have 
laid down feveral of your late papers with difcontent, 
when they found that My/ocapelus had delayed to con* 
tinue his narrative. 

But the defire of gratifying the expeftations that I 
have raifed, is not the only motive of this relation, 
which, having once promifcd it, I think myfelf no 
longer at liberty to forbear. For however I may 
bavc wifhed to clear myfelf from every other adhe- 

fion 
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fion of trade> I hope I (hall be always wile enough 
to retain my pun6lualicy^ and amidft adl mjr new ara 
of politenefsj continue todeipifc negligencc^anddc- 
teft falfchood. 

When the death of my brother had difmifled me 
from the duties of a (hop, I confidered myfclf as re- 
ftored to the rights of my birth, and entitled to the 
rank and reception which my anceftors obtained. I 
was, however, embarraflTcd with many difficulties n 
my firft re-entrance into the world i for my hafte to 
be a gentleman inclined me to precipitate mcafures ; 
and every accident that forced me back towards mf 
old ftation, was conlidered by me as an obftnidkui 
of my happinefs. 

It was with no common grief and indignatiooj thM 
I found my former companions (lill daring to cUim 
my notice, and the journeymen and apprentioo 
fometimes pulling me by the fleeve as I was walking 
in the llrect, and without any terror of my new 
fword, which was, notwithftanding, of an uncom* 
nnon fizc, inviting me to partake of a bottle at Lhe 
old houfe, and entertaining me with hidories of the 
girls in the neighbourhood. I had always^ in my 
officinal ftatr, been kept in awe by lace and embroil 
dcr}' ; and imagined that to fright away thefe un* 
welcome familiarities, nothing was necelTary, but 
that I fhould, by fplendor of drcfs, proclaim my re- 
union with a higher rank, I therefore fent for ir.y 
taylori ordered a fuit with twice the ufual quantity 
of lace ; and that I might not let my perfecutors in- 
crealc their confidence, by the habit of accoiling inc» 
(laid at home till it was made. 

This 
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This -week of confinement I paffcd in praftifing a 
forbidding frown, a fmile of condefcenfion, a flight 
falutation, and an abrupt departure ; and in four 
mornings was able to turn upon my heel, with fo 
much levity and fprightlinefs, that I made no doubt 
of difcouraging all publick attempts upon my dignity 4 
I therefore iflued forth in my new coat, with a rcfo- 
lution of dazzling intimacy to a fitter diftance j and 
pleafed myfelf with the timidity and reverence, which 
I Ihould imprefs upon all who had hitherto prefumed 
to harafs me with their freedoms. But whatever was 
the caufe, I did not find myfelf received with any 
new degree of refpeft; thofe whom I intended to drive 
from me, ventured to advance with their ufual phrafes 
of benevolence ; and thofe whofe acquaintance I fo- 
iicitedj.grew more fupercilious and referved. I be- 
gan fopn to repent the expence, by which I had pro- 
cured n6 advantage, and to fufped that a fliining 
drefs, like a weighty weapon, has no force in itfelf, 
but owes all its efficacy to him that wears it. 

Many were the mortifications and calamities 
trhich I was condemned to fufFer in my initiation to 
politenefs. I was fo much tortured by the inceflant 
civilities of my companions, that I never pafled 
through that region of the city but in a chair with 
the curtains drawn -, and at lad left my lodgings, 
and fixed myfelf in the verge of the court. Here I 
euideavoured to be thought a gentleman juft returned 
from his travels, and was pleafed to have my landlord 
bdicve that I was in fome danger from importunate 
creditors ; but this fcheme was quickly defeated by a 
formal deputation fent to offer me, though I had now 
retired from bufinefs, the freedom of my company. 
6 I was 
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I was now detected in tradcj and therefore rciblnd 
to ftay no longer. I hired another apartment, and 
changed my fervants. Here I lived very happily for 
three months, and, with fecret fatisfaAion^ oftai 
overheard the family celebrating the greatnels and 
felicity of the efquire ; though the converfation fd* 
dom ended without fome complaint of my covetouf- 
nefs, or fome remark upon my language, or my gaiL 
I now began to venture into the publick walks, and 
to know the faces of nobles and beauties ; but could 
not obferve, without wonder, as I palTed by them, 
how frequently they were talking of a uylor. I long- 
ed, however, to be admitted to cooverfation, and was 
fomewhat weary of walking in crowds without a 
companion, yet continued to come and go with the 
reft, till a lady whom I endeavoured to proteft in a 
crowded paflTage, as (he was about to ftep into ha 
chariot, thanked me for my civility, and told roe, 
that, as (he had often diftinguiflied me for my modeft 
and refpedlful behaviour, whenever I fct up for myfelf, 
I might expcdl to fee her among my firft Miftomcrs. 

Here was an end of all my ambulatory projeAs. 
I indeed fometimes entered the walks again, but 
was always blaftcd by this deftruftive lady, whofe 
mifchievous generofity recommended me to her ac- 
quaintance. Being therefore forced to pradife my 
adfcititious chara6ler upon another ftage, I betook 
myfelf to a coffee-houfc frequented by wits, among 
whom I learned in a Ihort time the cant of criticifm, 
and talked fo loudly and volubly of nature, and man- 
ners, and fentimcnt, and diftion, and fimilics, and 
contrafts, and a<flion, and pronunciation, that I was 
often dcfircd to lead the hifb and clap, and was feared 

5 and 
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tnd hated by the players and the poets. Many a 
fentence have I hiflcd^ which I did not underftand9 
and many a groan have I uttered^ when the ladies 
were weeping in the boxes. At laft a malignant au- 
dior> whofe performance I had perfecuted through 
tjie nine nights^ wrote an epigram upon Topi the cri« 
dck, which drove me from the pit for ever. 

My defire to be a fine gentleman ftill continued z 
I therefore^ after a ftiort ifufpenfe, chofe a new fct of 
fiiends at the gaming-table^ and was for fome time 
pleafed with the civility and opennefs with which I 
found my (elf treated . I was indeed obliged to play ; 
but being naturally timorous and vigilant^ was never 
furprifed into large fums. What might have been 
the confequence of long familiarity with thefe plun<<» 
derers^ I had not an opportunity of knowing ; for 
one night the conftables entered and feized us, and 
1 was once more compelled to fink into my former 
condition^ by fending for my old mailer to atteft my 
chara&er.^ 

When I was deliberating to what new qualifica* 
tions I fhould afpire, I was fummoncd into the 
country, by an account of my father's death. Here 
I had hopes of being able to diftinguifh myfelf, and 
to fupport the honour of my family. I therefore 
bought guns and horfes, and, contrary to the expect 
tation of the tenants, increafed the falary of the 
huntfman. But when I entered the field, it was 
foon difcovercd, that I was not deftined to the glo- 
ries of the chace. I was afraid of thorns in the 
thicket, and of dirt in the marfh ; I (hivered on the 
brink of a river while the fportfman croiTed it, and 
trembled at the fight of a five-bar gate. When the 

Vol. VI. Z fport 
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fport and danger were over» I was fkill cquaUjdK- 
eoncerted ; for I was effeminate^ though not ddi- 
cate» and eould only join a feebly whiiperiog vouc 
in the clamours of their triumph. 

A falU by which my ribs were broken, fooa re- 
called me to domeftick pleafures^ and I exerted al 
my art co obtain the favour of the neighbourii^ 
ladies i, but wherever I came, there was always fosse 
unlucky converfacion upon ribbands^ fillets, pins, or 
thread, which drove all my ftock of compltmencsMt 
of my memory, and overwhelmed me with flmnt 
and dejeftion. 

Thus I pafled the ten firft years after the deach of 
my brother, in which I have learned at laft to rrprefi 
that ambition, which I could never gratify ; and, in* 
ftead of wafting more of my life in vain endeavom 
after accomplilhments, which, if not early acquim^ 
no endeavours can obtain, I (hall confine my care to 
thofc higher exctUcncies which are in every man's 
power; and though I cannot enchant '"Bficwtion br 
elegance and cafe, hope to fccurc eftcem by honcuy 
ind truth. 

I am, 6f^. 

MiSOCAMLlS, 
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NoMB. 124. Saturday, May 25^, 1751. 

■ ■ ■ Tadtvm fyl^9tu inter repUnre fJuhtttt 

CMr^mUm qmicqui^l digmm fufientt h9nfm tfi. - ^ Hot* 

• To range in filcncc through each healthful wood. 
And mtdTe what's worthy of the wife and good* 

ELfRtHSTOUft 

TH E fcafon of the year is now come, in whicb 
the theatres are (hut, and the card-tables for« 
Taken \ the regions of luxury are for a while un« 
peopled, and pleafure leads out her votaries to groves 
and gardens, to llill fcenes and erratick gratifications. 
Thofe who have pafied many months in a continual 
tumult of diverfion ; who have never opened their 
eyes in the morning, but upon fome new appoint-- 
ment ; nor flept at night without a dream of dances^ 
mufick, and good hands, or of foft fighs, and humble 
fupplicatioiiis } muft now retire to diftant provinces^ 
where the firens of flattery are fcarccly to be heard, 
where beauty fparklcs without praife or envy, and 
wit is repeated only by the echo. 

As I think it one of the mod important duties oH 
focial benevolence to give warning of the approach 
of calamity, when by timely prevention it may bd 
turned afide, or by preparatory meafures be more 
eafily endured, I cannot feel the increafing warmth, 
gr obferve the lengthening days, Irithout confider-' 
ing the condition of my fair readers, who are now 
preparing to leave all that has fo long fillea<up their 
hours, all from which they have been accuftomed tQ 

Z 2 hope 
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hope for delight; and who, till fafliion proclaims 
the liberty of returning to the feats of mirth andde* 
gance, muft endure the rugged 'fquire^ the Uba 
houfewife, the loud huntfman, or the formal paribo, 
the roar of obftreperous jollity, or the duloels of 
prudential inftruAion; without any retreat, batio 
the gloom of folitude, where they will yet find 
greater inconveniencies, and muft learn, howrrcr 
unwillingly, to endure themfelves. 

In winter, the life of the polite and gay may be 
(aid to roll on with a ftrong and rapid current; they 
float along from pleafure to pleaiure, without the 
trouble of regulating their own motions, and purfuc 
the courfe of the ftream in all the felicity of inatten- 
tion i content that they find themfelves in progre(- 
fion, and carelefs whither they are going. But tk 
months of fummer are a kind of fleeping ftagnatioa 
without wind or tide, where they are left to force 
themfelves forward by their own labour, and to di- 
re£l their paflage by their own (kill ; and where, if 
they have not fome internal principle of aftivitr, 
they muft be ftranded upon (hallows, or lie torpid in 
a perpetual calm. 

There are, indeed, fome to whom this univerfal di£» 
folution of gay focicties affords a welcome opportu- 
nity of quitting, without difgrace, the poft which they 
have found themfelves unable to maintain ; and of 
feeming to retreat only at the call of nature, from af- 
femblies where, after a Ihort triumph of uncontefted 
fuperiority, they are overpowered by fome new in- 
truder of fofter elegance or fprightlier vivacity. By 
thefc, bopelefs of vidlory, and yet alhamed to confefs 

cooqucft, the fummer is regarded as a rclcafc from 

the 
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the fatiguing fcrvicc of celebrity, a difmiffion to more. 
certain joys and a fafcr empire. They now folace 
themfelves with the influence which they (hall ob* 
tain, where they have no rival to fear ; and with the 
luftre which they (hall efFufe, when nothing can be 
fccn of brighter fplendour. They imagine, while 
they are preparing for their journey, the admiration 
with which the rufticks will crowd about them 1 plan 
the laws of a jiew aflfembly ; or contrive to delude 
provincial ignorance with a Hdkitious mode. A thou- 
fand pleafing expeffcations fwarm in the fancy ; and 
all the approaching weeks are filled with diilindions, 
honours, and authority. 

But others, who have lately entered the world, or 
have yet had no proofs of its inconftancy and defer- 
tion, are cut off, by this cruel interruption, from the 
enjoyment of their prerogatives, and doomed to lofe 
four months in inafbive obfcurity. Many complaints 
do vexation and defirc extort from thofe exiled ty- 
rants of the town, againft the inexorable fun, who 
purfues his courfe without any regard to love or 
beauty ; and vifits either tropick at the dated time, 
whether (hunned or courted, deprecated or implored. 

To them who leave the places of publick rcfort i» 
the full bloom of reputation, and withdraw from ad- 
miration, courtfhipji fubmiQion, and applaufe, a rural 
triumph can give nothing equivalent. The praifc 
of ignorance, and the fubjedlion of weaknefs, arc 
li;tle regarded by beauties who have been accuftom- 
ed to more important conquefts, and more valuable 
panegyricks. Nor indeed (hould the powers which 
have made havock in the theatres, or borne down 
rivalry in courts^ be degraded to a mczn attack upon 

Z 3 the 
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the untravcllcd heir, or ignoble contcft with the 
ruddy milkmaid. 

How then mufl: four long months be worn away? 
Four months, in which there will be no routes, do 
flicws, no ridottos ; in which vifits muft be regulated 
by the weather, and affcmblies will depend upon the 
moon ! The Platonifts imagine, that the future pu* 
nifhment of thofe who have in this life debafed their 
reafon by fubjeftion to their fenfes, and have prefer- 
red the grofs gratifications of lewdnefs and luxury, 
to the pure and fublime felicity of virtue and con- 
templation, will arife from the predominance and (ty 
licications of the fame appetites, in a ftatc which can 
furnifh no means of appeafing them. I cannot but 
fufpcft that this month, bright with (unfliinc, and 
fragrant with perfumes j this month, which coven 
the meadow with verdure, and decks the gardens 
with all the mixtures of colorofick radiance ; thh 
month, from which the man of fancy cxpefts new in- 
fjfions of imagery, and the naturalift new fccnes of 
obfcrvation ; this month will chain down multitudes 
to the P/ufc7uck penance of defire without enjoyment, 
and hurry thcjn from the highcft fatisfaftions, which 
they have yet learned to conceive, into a ftate of 
hopclcfs wifhes and pining rccolledlion, where the 
eye of vanity will look round for admiration to no 
piirpofe, and the hand c^f avarice Ihuffle cards ia a 
bower with inerTeftual dexterity. 

From the tedioufnefs of tlilb melancholy fufpenlion 
of life, I w,>uld willin^^Iy preferve thofe who are ex- 
polcd to it, only by inexperience; who want not in- 
clination ro wifdom or virtue, though they have been 
difllpated by negligence, or mifled by example ^ and 

who 
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who would gladly find the way to rational happi- 
ncfs, though it (hould be ncceffary to ftruggle with 
habit, and abandon fafhion. To thde many arts of 
{pending time might be recommended, which would 
neither fadden the prefent hour with wearinefs, nor 
the future with repentance. 

It would feem impoflible to a kj^tSLtf fpeculatift^ 
that a human being can want emptoyment. ^To be 
born in ignorance with a capacity of knowledge, and 
to be placed in the midft of a world filled with va- 
riety, perpetually prefling upon the fenfes and irritat- 
ing amenity, is furely a furfficient (ccority againft the 
languifhment of inattention. Novelty is indeed nc- 
cefikry to prefcrve eagemefs and alacrity; but art 
and nature have ftores inexhauftible by human intel- 
le&s i and every moment produces Ibmething new 
to him, who has quickened his faculties by diligent 
obfervation. 

Some fludies,^ for which the country and the fummer 
afford peculiar opportunities, I fhall perhaps ca^cz^ 
TOUT to recommend in a future efTay i but if tho'e be 
any apprehenfion not apt to admit unaccuftomed 
ideas, or any attention fo fhibborn and inflexible, as 
not eafily to comply with new dire&ions, even thcff 
obftru^oos cannot exclude the pleafure of applica- 
tion ; for there is a higher and nobler empldjfmenty 
to which all faculties are adapted by him who gave 
them. The duties of religion, fincerely and regu- 
larly performed, will always be fufiicient to exalt the 
nieaneft, and to exercife the higheft under(landing« 
That mind will never be vacant, which is frequently 
recalled by dated duties to meditations on eternal in- 
terefts ; nor can any hour be long, which is fpent in ob- 
taining fome new qualification for celeftial happinels* 

Z4 
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Numb. 125. Tuesday, May 28, 1751* 

Df/cripuu fervari nnces, opirumquf c^Uru, 

Cur tgo^ Ji nequec :gnor§fU£^ put^ falmfr f Hot. 

But if, tnrouglj^^eakners* or xnj want of axt| 

I mjCiX. to every difiterent ftylc impart 

Tne proper ibokes and colours it may cl^ma 

Why am I honoured uith a poet's name \ FtJixcis, 

IT is one of the maxims of the civil Uw, chat dim 
finitions are hazardous. Things modified by hu* 
man underflandings, fubjeft to varieties of coiQ- 
plication, and changeable as experience advances 
knowledge, or accident influences caprice, art 
fcarcely to be included in any ftanding foim of es« 
predion, becaufe they are always fufFering fome al* 
tcracion of their ftate. Definition isj indeed, not 
the mrovince of man ; every thing is fet above or 
below our faculties. The works and operations of 
nature are too great in their extent, or too much 
diffufed in their relations, and the performances of 
art too inconftant and uncertain, to be reduced to 
any determinate idea. It is impoflible to imprefs 
upon diir minds an adequate and juft reprefentation 
of an objeft fo great that we can never take it into 
our view, or lb mutable that it is always changing 
under our eye, and has already loft its form while we 
arc labouring to conceive it. 

Definitions have been no lefs difficult or uncertain 
in criticifms than in law. Imagination, a licentious 
and vagrant faculty, unfufceptiblc of limitations, and 

impa(ica( 
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impatient of reilraint, I»s always endeavoured to 
ba^e the logician^ to perplex die confines of difti^c* 
tion, and burft the inclofures of regularity. There 
is therefore fcarcely any fpecies of writing, of whicli 
we can tell what is its effence, and what are its confti-f 
tuents ; every new genius produces fomc innovation^ 
which, when invented and approv.ed^ Subverts th^ 
rples which the pradice of fpcefplng authors had 
cftablifhcd. ^ 

Conv^dy has been particularly unpropitiqus to dc- 
finers ; for though perhaps they might properly have 
contented themfelvejs, with declaring it to be Juch a 
4ramatick reprefentation of human life^ as^nay excitf 
mirth, they have embarrafled their definition with the 
means by which the comick writers attain their end, 
without confideriiig that the various methods of ex- 
hilarating their audience, not beipg limited by qa« 
twt^ Cannot be compjifed in precept* Tbus> fopie 
ipake comedy a reprefentation of mean, and odiers of 
bad men i fome think that its efience confifts^ the 
unimportance, others in the fiditioufnefs of the tranf^ 
adjon. But any man's refleftions will inform him, 
that every dramatick compofition which raifes mirth, 
is comick ; and that, to raife mirth, it is by no meanf 
imiverfally neceffary, that the perfonages fhoul4 b? 
either mean or corrupt^ nor always requifite^HSiat the 
^ion (hould be trivial, npr pver, that it fhould be 
&£titious. 

If the two kinds of dramatick poetry had been 
defined only by their effefts upon the mind, fome 
abfurdities might have been prevented, with which 
the compofition^ of our greateft poets 4fc difgraced, 

whO| 
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whoj for want of fome fettled ideas and accurate dif- 
rind'tons, have unhappily confounded cragick wich 
coinick fcntiments. They fcem to have thought, 
that as the mcanncfs of perfonages conftituted co- 
medy, their greatncfs was fufficient to form a tra- 
gedy ; and f hat nothing was neceflary but that they 
ihould croWd the^cene with monarchs^ and gene- 
rals, and guards i ''and make theai talk, at certain 
intervals, of the downfal of kingdoms, and the 
Tout of armies. They have not confidered, tha 
thoughts or incidents, in themfelves ridiculous, 
grow dill more grotefque by the folemnity of fuch 
charaftersf that realbn and nature are uniform and 
inflexible i and that what is defpicable and abfurd, 
will not, by any afTociation with fplendid titles, 
become "rational or great; that the moft impon- 
. ant affairs, by aw intennixturc of an unieafonable 
levity, may be made contemptible ; and that the 
robes of royalty can give no dignity to nonfenfe or 
to foBy. 

*^ Comedy," fays Florace, " fometimes raifes her 
'^ voice i" and tragedy may likcwifc on proper oc- 
cafions abate her dignity ; but as the comick per- 
fonages can only depart from their familiarity of 
ftyle, when tlie more violent pafTions arc put in mo- 
tion, the heroes and queens of tragedy Ihould never 
defcend to triile, but in the hours of cafe, and inter- 
miirion^ of danger. Yet in the tragedy of Dcpi v'V- 
iajliufiy when the king of Fottuga! is in the hands 
of his enemy, and having jufl: drawn the lot, by 
which he is conde.r.ned to die, breaks out into a 
wild boaft that nisdullfhall takcpotfcfTjonof -ffrrVt, 

the 
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the dialognr proceeds thus between the captive imd 
hia conqueror : 

Miiliy Abbuh. What (hall I do to conquer diee ? 

S§k. Iiiifx>£bler 
Souls know no conquerors. 

M. Mol. I'll (hew diee for a monfter dtfo* my Jfridk. 

Sib. No, thou canft only (hew ine9>r a man : 
J^ici is ftor'd with monfters i man's a prodigy , 
Thy fubjefls have not fccn. 

M. Mel. Thou talk'ft as if 
Still at the bead of battle. 

Sib. Thou miftak'ft. 
For there I would not talk. $ 

Baubuar^ tbi A£ni/Ur. Sure be would (leep. 

This convcrfatron, with the fly remark of the mi- 
j)i(ber» can only be found not to bcTf omick, becau(e 
it wants the probability necefiary to reprcfentations 
of common life^ and dcgenenues too much towards 
buffbonry and farce. 

The fame play a&rds a fmart return of the gene- 
ral to the emperor^ who» enforcing his orders for the 
death of Schaftim^ vents his impaelence in this abrupt 
threat: 



-No more replies^ 



But fee dioa doft it : Or- 



To which Diiran an(wers, 

Choak in that threat : I can bj Or as loud. 

A thoufand mftances of fiich impropriety mi^t 

. be produced^ were not one fccne in .^ikr^-Z/^ibf«« 

6cient to Exemplify it. Inimmora^ a captive queen, 

having Auroi^^Zfhhr hei lover, employs Arimnni^ 

to 
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CO whofe charge fhe had been intrufted, and whom 
fhe had made fenfible of her charms^ to carry a mc(» 
iage to his rival. 

AaiMANT, with a littir in his band: iNDAMoaA. 

Arim. And I the mcflenger to bin firom jou f 
Your empfte you to tyranny purfue : 
You lay commanA^ both cruel and unjufi. 
To fcrvc my rival, and betray my truft, 

Ind. You firft betrayed your truft in loving me ; 
And (hould not I my own advantage fee ? 
Serving my love, you may my friendihip gain : 
You know the reft of your pretences vain. 
You muft, my Arimant^ you muft be kind : 
'Tis in your nature, and your noble mind. 

Arim. rU to the kingj and ftrait my truft refign. 

Ind. His truft you may, but you (hall never mine. 
Heaven made yoA love me for no other end. 
But to become my confidant and friend : 
As fuch, I keep no fccret from your fight. 
And therefore make you judge how ill I write : 
Read it, and tell me freely then your mind. 
If 'tis indited, as I meant it, kind. 

Arim. 1 ajk not hecnin my freedom to rejiore^^^ [Rcadioj. 
j9«/ only for y^ur fake Til read no more. 

And yet I muft 

Lrfs for my own^ than for your forrcxv fad^-^-^ [Readily. 
Another line, like this, would make me mad 
ilc2\ 'n ! flic goes on yet more and )Tt more kind ' 

[As Riodini. 

Each fcntence is a dagger to my minJ, 

^ec r:e this nifht [Reading. 

Tiani frtune^ \i'h§ did fuch a ft 'nn J provide \ 

Ftr faitfful Arim^nt JhuH le your guide. 

Not only to be made an inftrumcnt. 

But prc-cngag'J without my own confcnt ! 



} 
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Ind. Unknown t'engage you, ftill augments mj ftore^ 
And gives you fcope of meriting the more, 

Arim. Thebeftofmen 
Some int*reft in their a&ions nfiuft confefs % 
None merit, but in hope they may poflefs : 
The fatal paper rather let me tear. 
Than, like Belkropbon^ my own fcntence bear. 

Itid. You may j but 'twill not be ]Our beft advice ; 
*Twill only give me pains of writing twice. 
You know you muft obey me, foon or late : 
Why fhould you vainly ftruggle widi your fate ? 

Arim. I thank thee, heav*n ! thou haft been won- 
d'rous kind ! 
Why am I thus to flavery defign'd. 
And yet am cheated wfth a freeborn mind ! 
Or make thy orders with my reafon fuit. 
Or let me live by fenfe, a glorious brute— [She frowns. 
You frown^ and I obey with fpeed, be|Mre 
That dreadful fentence comes» Sa m$ no morit 

In this fccnc, every circumftance concurs to turn 
tragedy to farce. The wild abfurdity of the expe- 
dient; the contemptible fubjeftion of the lover; 
the folly of obliging him to read the letter, only be* 
caufe it ought to have been concealed from him ; the 
frequent interruptiQns of amorous impatience ; the 
faint ^xpollulations of a voluntary flave; the impe- 
rious haughtinefs of a tyrant without power; the 
deep refleftion of the yielding rebel upon fate an4 
freewill ; and his wife wifh to lofe his reafon as fooa 
^ he finds himfelf about to do what he Cannot per- 
fuade his reafon to approve, arc furely fufficient to 
awaken the moft torpid rifibility, 

•There is fcarce a tragedy of the laft century which 

has not debafed its moft important incidents^ and poli^ 

5 luted 
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luted its moft ferious interlooitions with buffbonrf 
and meannefs i but though perhaps it cannoc be pre* 
tended that the prefent age has added much to the 
force and efficacy of the drama^ it has at leaft been 
able to efcape many faults, which cither ignorance 
had overlooked, or indulgence had licenfcd. The 
later tragedies indeed have faults of another kind, 
perhaps more deltr«6bive to delight, though lefs open 
to ccnfure. That perpetual tumour of phraic with 
which every thought is now exprefled by every per* 
fonage, the paucity of adventures which regularity 
admits, and the unvaried equality of flowing dia- 
logue, has taken away from our prefent writcn d* 
mod all that dominion over the paffions which wis 
the boaft df their predeccflbrs. Yet they may at leaft 
claim this commendation, that they avoid gro6 
faults, and that if they cannot often move terror or 
pity, they are always careful not to provoke laughter. 
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Numb. 126. Saturday, ^une i, 1751. 

^^^ Nihil eft aliuJ magnum quam mml/a minuta. Vet. Auct. 
Sands form the moimtaiii» moments 2iiake the |tar. Yovno. 

r(? /Af RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

AMONG other topicks of convcrfation which 
your papers fupply, I vts lately engaged in a 
difcuflion of the charader given by Tranqmlla of her 
lover Venuftulus^ whom, notwithftanding the feverity 
of his miftrcfs, the greater number feemed inclined 
to acquit of unmanly or culpable timidity. 

One of the company remarked, that prudence 
ought to be diftinguilhed from fear ; and that if Ve-*^ 
nuftulus was afraid of nodburnal adventures, no man 
!who confidered how much every avenue of the town 
was infefted with robbers could think him blameable; 
for why £hould life be hazarded without profped of 
honour or advantage i Another was of opinion, that 
a brave man might be afraid of crofling the river in 
the calmcft weather 5 and declared, that, for his part, 
while there were coaches and a bridge, he would 
never be ittn tottering in a wooden cafe, out of 
which he might be thrown by any irregular agita* 
tion, or which might be overfet by accident, or ne-* 
gligence, or by the force of a fudden guft, or the 
ruih of a larger vtS^X. It was his cuitom, he iaid, 
to keep the fecurity of day-light^ and dry ground j 
6 for 
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for it was a maxim with him^ that no wife man crcr 
pcrilhcd by water, or was loft in the dark. 

The next was humbly of opinion^ that if fro* 
quilla had feen, like him^ the cattle run roaring 
about the meadows in the hot months^ fhe would ooc 
have thought meanly of her lover for not Tcnturing 
liis fafety among them. His neighbour then fold 
us, that for his part he was not afliamed to confefi, 
that he could not fee a rat, though it was dead, with* 
out palpitation ; that he had been driven fix times 
out of his lodgings either by rats or mice; and that 
he always had a bed in the clofet for his fenranc, 
whom he called up whenever the enemy was in mo- 
tion. Another wondered that any man (hould think 
himfelf difgraced by a precipitate retreat from a dog; 
for there was always a pofTibility that a dog might 
be mad ; and that furely, though there was no daa<» 
ger but of being bit by a fierce animal, there was 
more wildom in Bight than conteft. By all thcfe 
declarations another was encouraged to confefs, that 
if he had been admitted to the honour of paying his 
addreffes to Tranquilla^ he (hould have been likely to 
incur the fame cenfure ; for among all the animals 
upon which nature has impreffed deformity and hor- 
ror, there was none whom he durft not encounter ra- 
ther than a beetle. 

Thus, Sir, though cowardice is univerfally de- 
fined too clofe and anxious an attention to pcrfonol 
fafety, there will be found fcarcely any fear, how- 
ever exccflive in its degree, or unreafonablc in its ob- 
ject, which will be allowed to charaftcrize a coward. 
Fear is a paflion which every man feels fo frequently 
predominant in his own breaft, that he is unwilling 

CO 
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to hear it cenfured with great afpcrity; and^ per- 
haps, if we confefs the truth> the fame reftraint 
¥rMch would hinder a man from declaiming againft 
the frauds of any employment among thofe who pro* 
fefs it^ ihould with-hold him from treating fear with 
contempt among human beings. 

Yet fince fortitude is one of thofe virtues which 
the condition of our nature makei hourly neceffary, 
I think you cannot better dircft your admonitions 
than againft fuperfluous and panick terrors. Fear 
is implanted in us as a prcfervative from evil; but 
its duty, like that of other pafiions, is not to over- 
bear reafon^ but to afllft it; nor fliould it be fuf- 
fered to tyrannize in the imagination, to raife phan- 
toms of horror, or bcfct life with fupernumcrary 
diftreflfes. 

To be always afraid of lofing life is, indeed, fcarce- 
ly to enjoy a life that can dcferve the care of prefer- 
Titibn. He that once indulges idle fears will never 
be at reft. Our prefent ftate admits only of a kind 
of negative fccurity 5 we muft conclude ourfclves 
fafe when we fee no danger, or none inadequate to 
our powers of oppofition. Death indeed continual- 
ly hovers about us, but hovers commonly unfeen, 
unlefs we fharpen our fight by ufelefs curioGty. 

There is always a point at which caution, however 
folicitous, muft limit its prefervatives, becaufe one 
terror often counterafts another. I once knew one 
of the fpeculatifts of cowardice, whofe reigning 
difturbance was the dread of houfe-breakers. His 
enquiries were for nine years employed upon the bcft 
method of barring a window, or a door -, and many 
an hour has he fpent in cftablilhing the preference 

Vol. VI. A a of 
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of a bolt to a lock. He had at laft, by the duly 
fupcraddition of new expedients, contrived a door 
which could never be forced j for one bar wai 
fecured by another with fuch intricacy of fubordini- 
tion, that he was himfelf not always able to diicn- 
gage them in the proper method. He was happy 
in this fortification, till being aflced how he would 
cfcape if he was threatened by fire, he difcovercd, 
that with all his care and cxpence, he had only beta 
affifting his own deftruftion. He then immediately 
tore off his bolts, and now leaves at night his outer 
door half-locked, that he may not by his own folly 
perifh in the flames. 

There is one fpecics of terror which thofe who art 
unwilling to fulTcr the reproach of cowardice have 
wifely dignified with the mwicoi aniifctby. A nua 
who talks with intrepidity of the monfters of the 
wildernefs while they are out of fight, will readily 
confcfs his antipathy to a mole, a weafcl, or a frog. 
He has indeed no dread of h:irm from an infefl or a 
worm, but his antipatby turns him pale \\!:cncvcr 
they approach him. He believes that a bou^t will 
tranfport him with as much fiifety as his neighbours, 
but he cannot conquer his aKtiputhy to t!;c water. 
Thus he yocs on wiiliout any re^jrv^ach from hii oi^a 
reficvftionb, and every day multiiJies JAVz/j/i^/V/, till 
he b^^coir.es co:;:empt:ble to others, and burdenlbmc 
to himfelf. 

It is indeed certain, tliat im^Tcllions of dread mar 
fometiincj) be ur.UuI.ily made by objefts not in 
tliemrdvcs juilly foraiidable; but when fear is d:f- 
covrrcd to be groundks, it i:> to be eradicated like 
other falfc opinions, and arJi^atbia arc generally 
« fuper- 
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faperablc by a (ingle effort. He that has been taught 
to fhudder at a moufe, if he can perfuade him- 
felf to rifque one encounter, will find his own fu- 
pcriority, and exchange his terrors for the pride of 
conqueft. 

I am, S I R, &c. 

Thraso« 

SIR, 

A S you profefs to extend your regard to the 
minutenefs of decency, as well as to the dig- 
nity of fcience, I cannot forbear to lay before you 
a mode of perfecution by which 1 have been exited 
to taverns and coffce-hoiifes, and deterred from en- 
tering the doors of my friends. 

Among the ladies v;ho pleafe themfelves with 
fplendid furniture, or elegant entertainment, it is a 
pra&ice very common, to afk every gueft how he 
lilccs the carved work of the cornice, or the figures 
of the tapeftryj the china at the table, or the plate 
on the (ide-board ; and on all occafions to enquire 
his opinion of their judgment and their choice. A&- 
iania has laid her new watch in the window nineteen 
times, that Ihe may definr me to look upon it« 
Califta has an art of dropping her fnuff-box by 
drawing out her handkerchief, that when I pick it 
iip I may admire it| and Fulgentia has condufted 
fnc, by miftake, into the wrong room, at every vifit 
I have paid fince her pidure was put into a new 
frame. 

I hope, Mr. Rambler, you will inform them,. 

that no man Ihould be denied the privilege of filence, 

or tortured to falfe declarations i and that though 

A a 2 ladiqi 
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ladies may juftly claim to be exempt from mdeacfi, 
they have no right to force unwilling civilities. T* 
pleafe is a laudable and elegant ambitioHj and ii 
properly rewarded with honeft praife ; but to fdm 
applaufe by violence, and Call out for co mm end*- 
tion, without knowing, or caring to know, whether 
it be given from convidtion, is a ipecics of tyranof 
by which modefty is opprefled> and linccrity oor* 
rupted. The tribute of admiration, thusexi&edbf 
Impudence and importunity, differs from the re^icft 
paid to filent merit, as the plunder of a pirate firm 
the merchant's profit. 

I am, &c. 

Misocouii. 

S I R, 
VT'OUR great predeceflbr, the Speftacor, at- 
deavoured to diffufe among his female readcn 
a dcfirc of knowledge ; nor can I charge you, though 
you do not feem equally attentive to the ladies, widi 
endeavouring to difcourage them from any laudable 
purfuit. But however either he or you may excite 
our curiofity, you have not yet informed us how it 
may be gratified. The world feems to have formed 
an univerfal confpiracy againft our underftandings; 
cur qucftions are fuppofed not to expeft anfwers, our 
arguments are confuted with a jeft, and we arc 
treated like beings uho tranfgrefs the limits of our 
nature whenever we afpirc to fcrioufnefs or improve* 
ment. 

I enquired yefterday of a gentleman eminent for 
aftroQomical (kill, what made the day long in fum- 
mcr, and ihgrt in winters and was told that nature 
^ procndcd 
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procraftcd the days in ilimmer, left ladies fhould 
want time to walk in the park ; and the nights in 
winter^ left they fhoyld not have hours fufficieat to 
Ipend at the card-table. 

I hope you do not doubt but I heard fuch infprm* 
adoii with juft contempt, and I defire you to dif- 
cover to this great mafter of ridicule, that I was far* 
from wanting any intelligence which he could have 
given me. I afked the queftion with no other in- 
Mntion than to fet him free from the lirceOity of 
fileoce, and gave him an opportunity of mingling on 
equal terms with a polite aflembly, from which, 
liowever uneafy, he could not then efcape, by a kind 
introdii£tion of the only fubjeft on which I believed 
bun able to ipeak with propriety. 

I am^ &c, 

CsifSRQSA» 
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Numb. 127. Tuesday, Jvne 4, 175U 

Cmpipi wuUns fihm iifiidt 2 nbiamfrimU 

Succeeding years thy early fame dcftroy i 
Thoo, who began*ft a tamn^ wilt end a bof. 

* D LIflANf a name eminent amcMig the le- 
ftprers of police literature^ when he puMiftcda 
coUe&ion of epigrams^ prefixed to mioy of chm 
the year d[ his age at which they were coim io ft dL 
He might defign by this information^ dchcr to bait 
the early maturity of his genius, or to oonciliaaeia* 
dulgence to the puerility of his performances. Bk 
whatever was his intent, it is renuu*ked bjr Si^pt^ 
that he very little promoted his own reputation, be- 
caufe he fell below the promife which his firft pm- 
du6tions had given, and in the latter part of his life 
feldom equalled the fallics of his youth. 

It is not uncommon for thofe who at their firft 
entrance into the world were diftinguifhed for attain* 
ments or abilities, to difappoint the hopes which 
they had raifcd, and to end in negleft and obfcurity 
that life which they began in celebrity and honour. 
To the long catalogue of the inconveniencies of 
old age, which moral and fatirical writers hare h 
copioufly difplayed, may be often added the I0& of 
fame. 

The advance of the human mind towards any 

objcA of laudable purfuit, may be compared to 

^e progrefs of a body driven by a blow. It moves 

6 • for 
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for a time with great velocity and vigour, but the 
force of the firft impulfe is perpetually decreafing^ 
and though it fhould encounter no obftacle capable 
of quelling it by a fudden flop, the refiftance of the 
medium through which it paffes, and the latent in- 
equalities of th^fimootheft furface, will in a (hort 
time by continued Retardation wholly overpower it. 
Some hindrances will be found in every road of life, 
but he that fixes his eyes upon any thing at a dif- 
cance, neceffarily lofes fight of all that fills up the 
interniediate fpace, and therefore fets forward with 
alacrity and confidence, nor fufpefts a thoufand ob- 
ftacles by which he afterwards finds his paflage em-» 
barrafied and obftrudbed. Some are indeed ftopt at 
once in their career by a fudden (bock of calamity, 
or diverted to a different direftion by the crofs im- 
pulfe of fome violent pafliori j but far the greater 
part languilh by flow degrees, deviate at firft into 
flight obliquities, and themfelves fcarcely perceive 
at what time their ardour forfook them, or when 
they loft fight of their original defign. 

Wcarinefs and negligence are perpetually prevail- 
ing by filent encroachments, affifted by different 
caufes, and not obferved till they cannot, without 
great difficulty, 'be oppofed. Labour neceffarily 
requires paufes of eafe and relaxation, and the deli- 
cioufnefs of eafe commonly makes us ninwilling to 
return to labour. We, perhaps, prevail upon our- 
fclves to renew our attempts, but eagerly liften to 
every argument for frequent interpofitions of amufe- 
ment; for when indolence has once entered upoi^ 
the mind, it can fcarcely be difpoffeffed but by fuch 
efforts as very few arc willing to exert. 

Ati4 U 
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It is the fate of induftiy Co be • 
by mifcarriage and fucccfsi by confidence 
fpondency. He that engfl^;ei » a great 
bg with a falfe opinion of iu fiM:Htij» o 
conceptions of his own ftfeDgth» ia eafily 
raged by the firft hindrance of ^pradTancc^ ka» 
caufe he had proroifed himfelf an equal and j 
tual progreffion without impediment or i 
when vnezpefted interruptions break in vpoo 
he is in the ftate of a man furprifed by n 
where he purpofed only to balk in the Calais or %« 
in the fliallows. ' 

It is not only conunon to find the difficulty of m 
enterprize greater, but the profit lels» thaa hope M 
pi£hired it. Youth enters the world with veq^ 
happy prejudices in her own favour* She iiimJMi 
herfelf not only ceruin of accomplUhing every lA* 
venture, but of obtaining thofe rewards which dv 
accomplifhment may defervQ. She is not eafify 
pcrfuaded to believe that the force of merit can be 
refiftcd by obftinacy and avarice, or its luftre dark* 
ened by envy and maiignicy. She has not jftt 
learned that the mofl: evident claims to praife or 
preferment may be rcjefted by malice againft coo- 
viftion, or by indolence without examination $ chat 
they may be fometimes defeated by artifices^ and 
fomctimes overborn by clamour ; that in the mingled 
numbers of mankind, many need no other provo* 
cation to enmity than that they find themfelvet ex« 
celled ; that others have ceafcd their curiofity, and 
confidcr every man who fills the mouth of report 
with a new name, as an intruder upon their retreat^ 
and diihirbcr of their repofci that (bme are en* 
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gaged in complications ^f interefl: which the^ ima« 
ginc endangered by every innovation ; that many 
yield thcmfelves up implicitly to every report which 
hatred difleminates or folly fcatcers ; and that who* 
ever afpires to the notice of the publick, has in al? 
moft every m^ an enemy and a rival $ and muft 
druggie with die oppofition of the daring, and eludo 
the ftratagems of the timorous, muft quicken the 
frigid and foften the obdurate, muft recl^iip pcr- 
verfenefs and inform ftupidity. 

It is no wonder that when the profped of reward 
has vanilhed, the zeal of enterprize (hould ceafe $ 
for who would perfeverc to cultivate the foil which 
he has, after long labour, difcovered to be barren i 
He who hath pleafed himfelf with anticipated praifes^ 
and expeded that he Ihould meet in every place 
with patronage or friendfhip, will foon remit his vi- 
gour, when he finds that from thofe who defire tQ 
be confidered as his admirers nothing can be hoped 
but cold civility, and that many refufe to own his 
excellence, left they fhould be too juftly expefted ta 
reward it. 

A man, thus cut off from the profpeft of that port 
to which his addrefs and fortitude had been employ- 
ed to fteer him, often abandons himfelf to chance 
and to the wind, and glides carelefs and idle down 
the current of life, without refolution to make ant- 
pther e^ort, till he is fwallowed up by the gulph of 
mortality. 

Others are betrayed to the fame defertion of them<f 
felves by a contrary fallacy. It was faid of Hanm^ 
fal that he wanted nothing to the completion of his 

martii4 
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martial virtues, but that when he had gadncd a tic* 
tory he ihould know how to ufe it. The feUy of 
delifting too foon from fuccefsful laboan, aod die 
hafte of enjoying advantages before they are fecmtd, 
is often fatal to men of impetuouiiidefirey to mea 
whofe confcioufnefs of uncommon fbwers filb them 
with prefumpdon^ and who having bcmi oppofidon 
down before them^ and left emulation panting be* 
hind, are early perfuaded lo imagine chat they hate 
reached the heights of perfedion^ and that now, 
being no longer in danger from competitors, they 
may pafs the reft of their days in the e njo yuie ni of 
their acquifitionSj in contemplation of their own fit* 
periority, and in attention to their own praties, and 
kx>k unconcerned from their eminence upon the toil^ 
and contentions of jneaner beings. 

It is not fufficieitftly confidercd in the hour of ex* 
ultation, that all human excellence is comparative i 
that ho man performs much but in proportion to 
what others accomplifli, or to the time and oppor* 
tunitics which have been allowed him; and that he 
who ftops at any point of excellence is every day 
finking in cftimation, bccaufc his improvement grows 
continually more incommcnfuratc to his life, Ycr, 
as no man willingly quits opinions favourable to 
himfclf, they who have once been juftly cclebrared, 
imagine that they flill have the fame pretenfions 
to regard, and fcldom perceive the diminution of 
their charafter while there is time to recover it. 
Nothing then remains but murmurs and remorfej 
for if the fpendthrifc's poverty be embittered by the 
rcflcdion that he once was rich, how muft the idler's 

obfcurity 
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obfcurity be clouded by remembering that he once 
had luftre ! 

Thefe errors all arife from an original miftake of 
the true motives of adion. He that never extends 
his view beyond the praifes or rewards of men, will 
be dejcAed by oegleft and envy, or infatuated by ho- 
nours and applaufe. But the confideration that life 
is only depolited in his hands to be employed in obe* 
dience to a matter who will regard his endeavours, 
not his fuccefs, would have prefcrved him from 
trivial elations and difcouragcments, and enabled 
him to proceed with conftancy and cheerfiilnefs, 
neither enervated by commendation, nor intimidated 
by cenfurct 
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Ioro0C tot DnifCf 9twws^ ov srari^ 
E*cr j9t had happinrft complete i 
Nor fdmn gnadfim of the ikj^ 

Nor CmdaHu^ fiap'd tbe flafts of pvh^ 
Thoagh fa^onr'd hj the BowVt on hight 

With er'rj Ui£i that man can \ 



THE writers Wfto have undertaken die tdk of 
reconciling mankind to their preient ftat^ and 
rdievihg the difcontent produced by the various dil^ 
tribution o( terreftrial advantages^ frequently remind 
us that we judge too haftily of good and evil^ that we 
view only the Aiperficies of lifcj and determine of the 
whole by a very fmall part ; and that in the condi* 
tion of men it frequently happens^ that grief and 
anxiety lie hid under the golden robes of profperiiy» 
and the gloom of calamity is cheered by (ecret ndi* 
ations of hope and comfort; as in the works of na- 
ture the bog is fometimes covered with flowers, and 
the mine concealed in the barren crags. 

None but thofe who have learned the art of fub* 
jesting their fcnfes as well as reafon to hypothetical 
fyftemsj can be perfuaded by the moft ipecious riie- 
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torician that the lots of life are equal ; yet It cannot 
be denied that every o;ie has his peculiar pleafurcs 
and vexations^ that external accidents operate Tari« 
oufly upon different minds^ and that no man can ex«» 
4i6Uy judge from his own fenfations, what another 
would feel in the fame circumftances. 

If the general difpofition of things be eftimated 
by the reprefentation which erecy one makes of his 
own ftate, the world muft be confidered as the abode 
of forrow and mifery 1 for how few can forbear to re- 
late their troubles and diftrefles ? If we judge by 
the account which may be obtained of every man's 
fortune from others, it may be concluded, that we all 
are placed in an elyfian region, overfpread with the 
luxuriance Of plenty, and fanned by the breezes of 
felicity; fince fcarcely any complaint is uttered 
without cenfure from thofe thatliear it, and almoft 
all are allowed to have obtained a provifion at leaft 
adequate to their virtue or their underftanding, to 
poflefs cither more than they dcferve, or riiore than 
they enjoy. 

We are either born with fuch diffimilitudc of 
temper and inclination, or receive fo many of our 
ideas and opinions from the flate of life in which 
we are engaged, that the griefs and cares of one 
part of mankind feem to the other hypocrify, 
folly, and affedation. Every clafs of fociety has 
its cant of lamentation, which is underftood or re- 
garded by ,none but thcmfclvcs ; and every part of 
life has its uneafineflfes, which thofe who do not 
feel them will not commiferate. An event whicfc 
Spreads diflraftion over half the commercial world, 

afiembley 
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aflembles the trading companies in councils tod 
committees, and (hakes the nerves of a thoufand 
ftockjobbers, is read by the landlord and the far* 
mer with frigid indifference. An affair of love, 
which fills the young breaft with inceflant alter- 
nations of hope and fear> and deals away the night 
and day from every other pleafure or employment, 
is regarded by them whofe paflions time has cxtin- 
guiftied, as an amufcment, which can properly raili 
neither joy nor forrow, and, though it may be fuf- 
fered to fill the vacuity of an idle moment, fhould 
always give way to prudence or intereft. 

He that never had any other defire than to filf 
a cheft with money, or to add another manour to 
his eftate, who never grieved but at a bad mon- 
gage, or entered a company but to make a bar* 
gain, would be allonifhed to hear of beings known 
among the polite and gay by the denomination 
of wits. How would he gape with curiofity, or 
grin with contempt, at the mention of beings who 
have no wifli but to fpeak what was never fpoken 
before I who, if they happen to inherit wealth, 
often exhauft their patrimonies in treating thod 
who will hear them talk i and if they are poor, 
negled opportunities of improving their fortunes 
for the pleafure of making others laugh ? How 
flowly would he believe that there arc men who 
would rather lofe a legacy than the reputation of 
adiftichj who think it lefs difgrace to want mo- 
ney than repartee j whom the vexation of having 
been foiled in a contcft of raillery is fomctimcs 
fufficient to deprive of fleep j and who would cftccm 

it 
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it a lighter evil to mifs a profitable bargain by 
Tome accidental dday^ than not to have thought 
of a fmart reply till the time of producing it was 
paft? How little would he fufpcdt that this child 
of idlenefs and frolick enters every affembly with 'a 
beating bofom, like a litigant on the day of de* 
cifion^ and revolves the probability of applaufe with 
the anxiety of a confpirator, whofe fate depends 
upon the next night ; and at the hour of retirement 
he carries home, under a fhow of airy negligence, 
a heart lacerated with envy, or depreflfed with dif- 
appointment; and immures himfclf in his clofet, 
that he may difencumber his memory at leifure, re- 
view the progrcfs of the day, ftate with accuracy 
his lofs or gain of reputation, and examine the caufes 
of his failure or fuccefs ? 

Yet more remote from common conceptions arc 
the numerous and reftlefs anxieties, by which female 
happinefs is particularly difturbed. A folitary phi- 
' lofopher would imagine ladie$ born with an exemp- 
tion irom care and forrow, lulled in perpetual quiet, 
and feafted with unmingled pleafure ; for what caa 
interrupt the content of thofc, upon whom one age 
has laboured after another to confer honours, and 
accumulate immunities i thofe to whom rudenefs is 
infamy, and infult is cowardice ; whofe eye com- 
mands the brave, and whofe fmiles foften the fevere; 
whom the failor travels to adorn, the foldier bleeds 
to defend, and the poet wears out life to celebrate ; 
who claim tribute from every art and fcience, and 
for whom all who approach them endeavour to 
multiply delights, without requiring from them any 
return but willingncfs to be pleafed^ 

Surely, 
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Surely, among thefe fayourites of nature, ihm 
unacquainted with toil and danger, felicity mdk 
have fixed her refidence; they muft know onlf 
the changes of more vivid or more gentle joys; 
their life muft always move either to the flow or 
iprightly melody of the lyre of gladnefs $ they cm 
never aflemble but to pleafure^ or retire but co 
peace. 

Such would be the thoughts of every man who 
ihould hover at a diftance round the world, and 
know it only by conjecture and fpeculation. But 
experience will foon difcover how eafily thofe vt 
.difguftcd who have been made nice by plenty, 
iuid tender by indulgence. He will fbon fee to 
how many dangers power is expofed which bis 
no other guard than youth and beauty, and how 
eafily that tranquillity is molefted which can onlj 
be foothed with the fongs of flattery. It is impof- 
fible to fupply wants as faft as an idle imaginatioo 
may be able to form them, or to remove all in- 
convcnicncies by which elegance refined into impa- 
tience may be offended. None arc fo hard to pleafe, 
as thofe whom faticty of plcafure makes weary of 
themfclvcs; nor any fo readily provoked as thofe 
who have been always courted with an emulation of 
civility. 

There are indeed feme flrokes which the envy of 
fate aims immediately at the fair. The miflrefs of 
Catullus wept for her fparrow many centuries ago, 
and lapdogs will be fomctimcs fick in the prefcnt 
age. The mofl fafhionable brocade is fubjed to 
ftains ; a pinner, the pride of Brujfils, may be torn 
by a carclcfs walher i a pifturc may drop from a 
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watch ; or thcr triumph of a new fuit may be inter- 
rupted on the firft day of its enjoyment, and all dif- 
tindions of drefs uqexpeftedly obliterated by a ge- 
neral mourning. 

• Such is the ftatc of every age, every fex, and 
every condition : all have their cares, either from 
nature or from folly: and whoever therefore finds 
himfelf inclined to envy another, fhould remem- 
ber that he knows not the real condition which 
he defires to obtain, but is certain that by indul- 
ging a vicious paflion, he mull leflen that happi- 
nefs which he thinks already too fparingly be- 
flowed. 
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Pajtdgt in itrroif it ^*^^ei ^fwra Mtmi .• 
Ni€ If Urns isi/r^t mc paitt ttjUa/mi^* 

Da 'mnimm imp§^ ^Mfiier alir, Mt9m 
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Now D^dalui^ behold, by fsixe allipi*d, 
A taflt pmportion'd to thy migbtj mxad ! 
VncQnqmt^d ban oa cartli and Icm vnlUbiici ; \ 

T' ' '' ' '". ■ "• . ' '^' ■ izhmd, \ _ 

The (kies are open— let us tiy the flues : 
Forgive, great 7«w, the dariafOtterprise. 

MORALISTS, like.other wricerv laflndtf 
cafting their eyes abroad in the Ihring woiliy 
and endeavouring to form maidms of pra&ke mA 
new hints of theory, content their curiofity with thtf 
fecondary knowledge which books afford, and think 
themfclves entitled to reverence by a new arnu^e» 
ment of an ancient fyftem, or new illuftratioo of 
eflablifhed principles. The fage precepts of the 
firft inftrudtors of the world mc tranfmictcd (ram 
age to age with little variation, and echoed firooi one 
author to another, not perhaps without fome I06 of 
their original force at every repercuflion, 

I know not whether any other reafon than this 

Idlenefs of imitation can be afligned for that uni* 

form and conftant partiality, by which foroc Titea 

e hitherto cfcaped cenfure, and fome Tirtoea 
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Wanted recommendation ; nor can I difcover why 
clfc we have been warned only againft part of our 
enemies, while the reft have been fuffered to fteal 
upon us without notice j why the heart has on one 
lide been doubly fortified, and laid open on the 
other to the incurfions of error, and the ravages of 
vice. 

Among the favourite topicks of moral declamation, 
ipay be numbered the mifcarriages of imprudent 
boldnefs, and the folly of attempts beyond our power. 
Every page of every philofopher is crowded with ex- 
amples of temerity that funk under burthens which 
fhe laid upon herfelf, and called out enemies to 
battle by whom (he was deftroyed. 

Their remarks are too juft to be difputed, and too 
falutary to be rejefted ; but there is likewife fome 
danger left timorous prudence ftiould be inculcated, 
till courage and enterprizc are wholly repreflcd, and 
the mind congealed in perpetual inactivity by the fa- 
tal influence of frigorifick wifdom. 

Every man (hould, indeed, carefully compare his 
force with his undertaking ; for though we ought 
not to live only for our own fakes, and though there- 
fore danger or difficulty (hould not be avoided mere- 
ly becaufe we may en>ofe ourfelves to mifery or dif- 
gracej yet it may be juftly required of us, not to 
throw away our lives upon inadequate and hopelefs 
defigns, fince we might, by a juft eftimate of our abi- 
lities, become more ufeful to mankind. 

There is an irrational contempt of danger, 
which approaches nearly to the folly, if not the 
guilt, of fuicide ; there is a ridiculous pcrfeverance 
in imprafticablc fchemes, which is juftly punifhed 
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'Overwhelmed by ibme reCftlefs palTion. We dicn 
foon difcover, thir difficulty is, far the moft pxn^ 
the diiighter of idlcntf^, tiut the obftaclci widi 
which our way fcemed lo be obilni£lcd were only 
f hancoms> which we believed real, becaufc we duit 
not advance to a ctofc examination i and we leirQ 
tlut it h impofliblc todctenninc wirhout ejtpenenee 
how much coaftancy may etiJurej or pejicvcnoce 
perform* ♦ 

But whatever pkifurc may .be found in the r*- 
view of diftjeffirs when arc or courage has ftifiiMHt 
ed them,^ few will be perfuaded to wi(h that diqf 
may be awakened by want or terror to the €<M|» 
vi&ion of their own abilities. Every one llioiikl 
therefore endeavour to invigorate himfelf 4>y realba 
and refle£tionj and determine to exert the latcot 
force that nature may have repofited in hinit 
before the hour of exigence comes upon him, and 
compulfion fhali torture hilD to diligence. It is 
below the dignity of a reafonable being to owe 
that ftrength to necefliry which ought always to 
aft at the call of choice, or to need any other 
motive to induflry than the dcGrc of performing 
his duty. 

Rcflcftions that may drive ayay defpair, cannot 
be wanting to him who confidcrs how much life is 
now advanced beyond the ftatc of naked, undif- 
ciplined, uninftruclcd nature. Whatever has been 
effcftcd for convenience or elegance, while it was 
yet unknown, was believed impofTible; and there* 
fore would never have been attempted, had not 
fgme, more daring than the rcd^ adventured to bid 
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defiance to prejudice and ccnfurc. Nor is there yet 
any reafon to doubt that the fame labour would be 
rewarded with the fame fuccefs. Th^re are quali- 
ties in the prddufts of nature yet undifcovered, 
and combinations in the powers of art yet untried^ 
It is the duty of every man to endeavour that 
fomething may be added by his induftry to the 
hereditary aggregate of knowledge and happinefs. 
To add much can indeed be the lot of few, but 
to add fomething, however Uttle, every one may 
hope; and of every honeft endeavour, it is cer- 
tain, that, however unfuccefsful^ it will be at lai| 
rewarded. 
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Numb. 130. Saturday, Jiw^ 15, 1751. 

Nnfofrmim arof «nv iuntim 
JBJImiis €0hdm 4/^«f nmpw^ 
SM^itJdJtUU cwm wmfim$ ifiif s— ^ 
Vi/m^ timris qmi rMiimi gimis 
tUmi9t§r r^itur, umllmfm mm £$$ 

Met e/fmrnm/tigmx. Ifmii/^wu imm 
CmfdMfrm^hf StMCA. 

Not fafter in Uiefimuner's ray 
The fpring's frail beautj fiufef awajr, 
Thaa angnifh and decay confnine 
The finiling virgin's rofj bloom- 
Some beantj't (hatched each day* each hcNxr i 
For beauty it a fleeting flow'r : 
Then how can wifdom e'er confide 
In beauty's momentary pride ? ELrHivsroa. 

ro the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

YOU have very lately obferved that in the nu- 
merous fubdivirions of the world, every cla(s 
and order of mankind have joys and forrows of their 
own; we all feel hourly pain and pleafure from 
events which pafs unheeded before other eyes, but 
can fcarcely communicate our perceptions to minds 
preoccupied by different objedts, any more than the 
delight of well-difpofed colours or harmonious founds 
can be imparted to fuch as want the fenfcs of hearing 
or of fight. 

I am 
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I am ib ftrongly convinced of the juftncfs of this 
remark, and have on fo many occafions difcovered 
with how little attention pride looks upon calamity 
of which (he thinks herfelf not in danger, and in- 
dolence liftcns to complaint when it is not echoed by 
her own remembrance, that though I am about to 
lay the occurrences of my life before you, I queftion 
whether you will condefcend to perufe my narrative^ 
or without the help of fomc female Ipeculatift to be 
able to underftand it. 

I was born a beauty. From the dawn of reafon I 
had my regard turned wholly upon myfclf, nor can 
recoiled any thing earlier than pr^ife and admiration. 
My mother, whofe face had luckily advanced her 
to a condition above her birth, thought no evil fo 
gr^at a3 deformity. She had not tht power of ima- 
gining any other defeft than a cloudy complexion, 
or difproportionatc features -, and therefore con* 
templated me as an aflemblage of all that could raifc 
envy or defire, and predifted with triumphant fond- 
nefs the extent of my conquefts, and the number of 
my flaves. 

She never mentioned any of my young acquaint- 
ance before me, but to remark how much they fell 
below my perfeftion j how one would have had a fine 
face but that her eyes were without lUftrej how 
another ftruck the fight at a diftance, but wanted 
my hair and teeth at a nearer view j another difgraced 
an elegant (hape with a brown flcin ; fome had fhort 
fingers, and others dimples in a wrong place. 

As (he expedfced no happinefs nor advantage but 
from beauty, (he thought nothing but beauty worthy 
of her cares and her maternal kindnefs was chiefiy 

exercifed 
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Itacercifcd in contrivances to proceft oiefiui wmf ac- 
cideo( that might deface mc mih mfaar, or ftm att 
with a freckle; (he nerer riiou^c me fiiCdcadf 
Ihaddl from the fun^ or fcreened from tlie fire. Sha 
was fcTcre or indulgent with no other intaidoa dttn 
the prefervation of my form; flie ezcyibd OK fim 
work, left I ibould learn to hang down mf head, or 
harden my finger with a needle; (he fiiatchcd 8Mf 
sny bocrfty becaufe a young lady in the ndghbour- 
hood had made her eyes red with reading by a caodfei 
t>ut (he would Scarcely fuffer m^ to eat» left I flmrfd 
fpoil my (hape, nor to walk left I (hould iwcU my 
ancle with $| fpraint At night I was accumdy (br« 
yeyed from head to foot, left I (hould lurre Ibfibcd 
imy diminution of my diarma in the a dwntorcs of tit ^ 
days and was Itever permitted to fleep^ till I hai 
pafled through the cofnietick difcipline, part of nHM 
was a regular luftration performed with betti-flowcr 
water and May-dews ; my hair was perfumed witk 
variety of unguents, by fome of which it was to be 
thickenedi and by others to be curled. The (bftnefi 
of my hands was fecured by medicated gloves, and 
my bofom rubbed with a pomade prepared by my 
mother, of virtue to difcufs pimples, and clear dK^ 
colorations. 

I was always called up early, becaufe the morning 
air gives a frefhncfs to the cheeks ; but I was placed 
behind a curtain in my mother's chamber, becau(e 
the neck is caHly tanned by the riling fun. I was 
then drcflcd with a thoufand precautions, and again 
lieard my own praifcs, and triumphed in thecompli* 
ments and progno((ications of all that lypproachcd 
me, 

Mf 
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My mother was not fo much prcpoflcffcd with an 
opinion of my natural excellencies as not to thinly 
fome cultivation neceflary to their completion. She 
took care that I fhould want none of the accomplifli- 
ments included in female education, or confidered 
neceffary in fafhionable life. I was looked upon in 
my ninth year as the chief ornament of the dancing- 
mailer's ball, and Mr. Jiriet ufed to reproach hi^ 
other fcholar3 with my performances on the harpfi- 
chord. At twelve I was remarkable for playing my 
cards with great ejegapce of iiianner, and accuracy 
pf judgn^ent. 

At laft the time came when my mother thought 
me perfed in my exercifes, and qualified to difplay 
in the open world thofe accomplifhments which had 
yet only been difcovered in fele6l4)arties, or do- 
meftick affembliqs. Preparations were therefore 
made for my appearance on a publick night, which 
ihe confidered as the mod important and critical 
moment of my Jife. She cannot be charged with ne- 
glefting any means of recommendation, or leaving 
;iny thing to chance which prudence could afcertain. 
Every ornament was tried in every pofition, every 
friend was confulted about the colour of my drefs, 
and the mantuamakers were harafled with direftion^ 
and alterations. 

At laft die night arrived from which my future life 
was to be reckoned. I was dreffed and fent out tq 
conquer, with a heart locating likc*that of an 0I4 
knight-errant at his firft fally. Scholars have tolcl 
me of a Spartan matron, who, when ihe armed her 
fon for battle, bade him bring back his fhield, or be 
brought upon it. My venej^ble parent difmilTed me 

10 
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to A field, in her opinion of equal glorf, with a 
oommand to fliew that I was her daogMoTj aad loc 
to return without a lover. 

I went, and was received like other 
▼elties with a tumult of applaufc. Evcrf i 
valued himfelf upon the graces of hit pekba^ or tkt 
elegance of his addrefs, crowded about me, and wk 
and fplendor contended for my notice* I was de» 
lightfuUy fatigued with inceflknt crrilitie^ wUdi 
were, made more pleafmg by the apparent cnvydT 
thofe whom my prefence expofed to ncg^eA, and 
returned with an attendant equal in rank and wcddk 
to my utmoft wiihes, and from this time ftood intkt 
firft rank of beauty, was followed by gaxen in tkt 
Mall, celebrated in the papers of die day^ im ff^ yy^ fjff 
all who cndeav|||red to rife into falhion, aodcenfimd 
by thofe whom age or difappointment fbroed to i 

My mother, who pleafed herfelf with the 
of feeing my exaltation, dreflfed me with all the ex* 
uberance of finery ; and when I reprefented to her 
that a fortune might be expedted proportionate to 017 
appearance, told me that fiie fhould fcorn the reptile 
who could enquire after the fortune of a girl like me. 
She advifed me toprofecute my vidories, and time 
would certainly bring me a captive who might de« 
fcrvc the honour of being enchajncd for eveh 

My lovers were indeed fo numerous, that I hid 
no other care than that of determining to whom I 
fliould feem t# give the preference. But having 
•^— ^^-Y^*!^ '•n'* induftrioufly inftruAed to prt- 
fcrre my heart from any impreflions which might 
hinder vm from confulting my intereft, I adted with 
|r/a cmbirrdrmcnti bccaufe my choice was regulated 

by 
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by principles more clear and certain thin the caprice 
of approbation. When I had fingled out one from 
the reft as more worthy of encouragement, I pro- 
ceeded in my meafures by the rules of art ; and yet 
when the ardour of the firft vifits was fpent, gene^ 
rally found a fudden declenfion of my influence ; I 
felt in myfclf the want of fome power to diverfify 
amufement, and enliven converfation, and could not 
but fufpe£t that my mind failed in performing the 
promifes of my face. This opinion was foon con- 
firmed by one of my lovers, who married Lavinia 
with Icfs beauty and fortune than mine, becaufe he 
thought a wife ought to have qualities which might 
make her amiable when her bloom was paft. 

The vanity of my mother would not fufFer her to 
difcovcr any defcdk in one that had Jjcen formed by 
her inftrudbions, and had all the excellence which fhc 
herfelf could boaft. She told me that nothing fo 
much hindered the advancement of women as litera^ 
ture and wit, which generally frightened away thofc 
that could make the beft fettlements, and drew about 
them a needy tribe of poets and philofophers, that 
filled their heads with wild notions of content, and 
contemplation, and virtuous obfcurity. She there- 
fore enjoined me to improve my minuet-ftep with a 
new French dancing-mafter, and wait the event of the 
next bir'^h- night. 

I had now almoft conrrpleted my nineteenth year : 
if my charms had loft any of their^ftnefs, it was 
more than compenfated by additional dignity; and 
if the attra^ions of innocence were impaired, their 
place was fupplied by the arts of allurement. I was 
therefore preparing for a new attack, without any 

abatement 
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abatement of my confidence, when, in the midft of 
my hopes and fchemes, I was feited by that dreadfiil 
malady which has fo often put a fudden end to the 
tyranny of beauty. I recovered my health after a 
long confinement ; but when I looked again on that 
face which had been often flufhed with tranfport it 
its own refiexion, and faw all that I had learned to 
Value, all that I had endeavoured to improve, all th^ 
had procured mc honours or praifes, irrecoverably 
deftroyed, I funk at once into melancholy and de- 
fpondencc. My pain was not much confoled or al- 
leviated by my mother, who grieved that I had not 
loft my life together with my beauty, and declared, 
that (he thought a young womart diveftcd of her 
charms, had nothing for which thofc who loved her 
could defire to fave her from the grave. 

Having thus continued my relation to the period 
from which my life took a new courfe, I (hall con- 
clude it in another letter, if by publifhing this, you 
(hew any regard for the correfpondence of, 

S I R, &c. 

Victoria. 
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Numb. 131. Tuesday, June 18, 1751. 

Fati$ ace tie dtifque^ 
Et coU filices ; mi/eros fugt. Sidera c€tl§ 
Vt diftantf famma marif Jic ufiU nBo. LuCAif^ 

Still follow where aufpicious fates invite j 
Carefs the happy, and the wretched (light. 
Sooner {hall jarring elements unite. 
Than truth with gain, than interefl with right. 

F. Lewis^ 

THERE IS ftarcely any fcntimcnt in which 
amidft the innumerable varieties of inclina- 
tion, that nature or accident have fcattcred in the 
world, we find greater numbers concurring than in 
the wilh for riches ; a wifli indeed fo prevalent that 
it may be confidered as univerfal and tranfcendental, 
as the defire in which all other defires are included, 
and of which the various purpofes which aftuate 
mankind arc only fubordinate fpc<jjies and different 
modifications. 

Wealth is the general center of inclination, the 
point to which all minds preferve an invariable ten- 
dency, and from which they afterwards diverge in 
numberlcfsdireftions. Whatever is the remote or ulti- 
mate defign, the imn^diate care is to be rich ; and in 
whatever enjoyment we intend findjy to acquiefce, 
we feldom confider it as attainable dot by the means 
of money. Of wealth therefore all unanimoufly con- 
fefs the value, nor is there any difagreement but 
about the ufe. 

No 
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No defire can be fomicd which riches do not afift 
to gratify. He that places his happinds in lplcn£d 
equipage or numerous dependants, in refined praife 
or popular acclamations, in the accumulation of cu* 
riofitics or the revels of luxury^ in iplendid edifices 
or wide plantations, muft £kill either bjr birth or ac- 
quifition poflefs riches. They may be confidercd as 
the elernental principles of pleafure^ which may be 
combined with endleis diverfity i as the rflrnrial and 
neceflary fubftance, of which only the fbrai is left 
to be adjuftcd by choice. 

The neceflity of riches being thus apparent, it is 
not wonderful that almoft every mind has been em- 
ployed in endeavours to acquire them i chat moki- 
tudes have vied in arts by which life is fumiflicd with 
accommodations, and which therefore mankind m^ 
reafonably be expeded to reward. 

It had indeed been happy, if this predominant q»- 
petite had operated only in concurrence with virtue, 
by influencing none but thofe who were zealous to 
deferve what they were eager to poflefs, and had abi- 
lities to improve their own fortunes by contributii^ 
to the eafe or happinefs of others. To have riches 
and to have merit would then have been the fame, 
and fuccefs might reafonably have been conGdercd 
as a proof of excellence. 

But wc do not find that any of the wilhes of men 
keep a dated proportion to their powers of attain* 
ment. Many envy and defire wealth, who can never 
procure it by honcft induftry or ufeful knowledge. 
They therefore turn their eyes about to examine what 
other methods can be found of gaining that which 

none. 
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lionc> hQwevcr impotent or worthlefs, will be con-* 
tent to want. 

A little enquiry will difcover that there are nearer 
ways to profit than through the intricacies of art, or 
up the fteeps of labour; what wifdom and virtue 
fcarcely receive at the clofc of life, as the recompencc 
of long toil and repeated efforts, is brought within 
the reach of fubtilty and difhonefty by more expe- 
ditious and compendious meafures : the wealth of 
credulity is an open prey to falfchood i and the pof- 
feflions of ignorance and imbecility are eafily ftolen 
away by the conveyances of fecret artifice, or feized 
by the gripe of unrefifted violence. 

It is likewife not hard to difcover that riches al-» 
ways procure protedion for thenrifelves, that they 
dazzle the eyes of enquiry, divert the celerity of pur-* 
fuit, or appeafe the ferocity of vengeance. When 
any man is Inconteftably known to have large poC^ 
feffions, very few think it requifite to enquire by 
what pradiccs they were obtained j the refentment 
of mankind rages only againft the ftruggles of feeble 
and timorous corruption, but when it has furmount* 
ed the firil oppofitibn, it is afterwards fupported by 
favour, and animated by applaufe. 

The profpeft of gaining fpeedily what is ardently 
defired, and the certainty of obtaining by every ac- 
ceffion of advantage an addition of fecurity, have 
fo far prevailed upon the paQions of mankind, that 
the peace of life is deftroyed by a gdkeral and incef- 
fant ftruggle for riches. It is obferved of gold, by 
an old epigrammatift, that fo have it is to be in fear^ 
and to want it is to be in Jorrow. There is no con- 
dition which is not difquieted either with the care 

Vol. VI. C c of 
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of gaining or of keeping money ; and the race of 
man may be divided in a political eftimate between 
thofe who are praftifing fraud> and thofe who are re- 
pelling it. 

If we confidcr the prefcnt ftatc of the world, if 
will be founds that all confidence is loft among nuuH 
kind, that no man ventures to aft, where money can 
be endangered upon the faith of another. It ii 
impolfible to fee the long fcroUs in which every 
contraft is included, with all their appendages of 
feals and atteftation, without wondering at thede^ 
pravity of thofe beings, who muft be reftrained 
from violation of promife by fuch formal arid pub- 
lick evidences, and precluded from equirocation aod 
fubterfuge by fuch punftilious minutenefs. Among 
all the fatires to which folly and wickednefs hate 
given occafion, none is equally fevere with a bond 
Dr a fcttlement* 

Of the various arts by which riches may be ob- 
tained, the greater part are at the firft view irrecon- 
cileable with the laws of virtue ; fome arc openly 
flagitious, and praftifcd not only in negleA, but ia 
defiance of faith and jutlice; and the reil are oa 
every fide fo entangled with dubious tendencies, and 
fo bcfet with perpetual temptations, that very few, 
even of thofe who are no: yet abandoned, arc able 
to prefcrvc their innocence, or can produce any other 
claim to pardon than that they have deviated from 
the right Id's tJan others, and have fooner and more 
diligently endeavoured to return. 

One of the chief characleriflicks of the golden age, 
of the age in which neither care nor danger had in- 
truded on mankind, is the communlt)- of poflcflionj: 

ftrifc 
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ftrifc and fraud were totally excluded^ and every tur- 
bulent paflion was ftilled by plenty and equality. 
Such were indeed happy times, but fuch times can 
return no more. Community of poiTeflion muft in- 
clude fpontaneity of produ&ion ; for what is obtain- 
cd by labour will be of right the property of him by 
whofc labour it is gained. And while a rightful 
claim to pleafure or to affluence muft be procured 
cither by flow induftry or uncertain hazard, there 
will always be multitudes whom cowardice or impa- 
tience incite to more fafe and more fpeedy methods, 
who ftrive to pluck the fruit without cultivating the 
tree, and to (hare the advantages of victory without 
partaking the danger of the battle. 

In later ages, the conviction of the danger to 
which virtue is expofcd while the mind continues 
open to the influence of riches, has determined many ' 
to vows of perpetual poverty; they have fuppreflfed 
defire by cutting off the ppfllbility of gratification, 
and fecured their peace by deftroying the enemy 
whom they had no hope of reducing to quiet fubjec- 
tion. But by debarring themfelves from evil, they 
have refcinded many opportunities of good; they 
have too often funk into inadivity and ufeleflfnefsi 
and though they have forborn to injure fociety, 
have not fully paid their contributions to its happi- 
nefs. 

While riches are fo neceflTary to prefent conveni- 
ence, and fo much more eafily obtidned by crimes 
than virtues, the mind can only be fecured from 
yielding to the continual impulfe of covetoufnefs by 
the preponderation of unchangeable and eternal mo- 
tives. Gold will turn the intelle&ual balance, when 

C c a weighc4 
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ivcighcd only againft rcputarion ; but will be light 
and incfFcftual when the oppofitc fcalc is cbargfd 
withjuftice, veracity, and piety. 






Numb. 132. Saturday, yis^ii^ 22, 1751. 

D»ciUs imitamdis 
Turpihus ac pravis omma/umms, ■ ■ Jr». 

The mind of mortals, in pcrvcrfcncfs ftroag. 
Imbibes with dire docility the wrong. 

r^ ibe RAMBLER. 

Mr. Rambler, 

I WAS bred a fcholar, and after the ufual couric 
of education, found it ncceffary to employ tor 
the fupport of life that learning which I had almoc 
exhaufted my little fortune in acquiring. The !•> 
crative profefllons drew my regard with equal atrrac- 
tion ; each prelcntcd ideas which excited mv cvi:> 
ofity, and each impoi'cd duties which tcriiricd n:v 
apprchonfion. 

There is no temper more unpropitious to :n:c- 
reft than dcfultory application and unliniircd er>- 
quiry, by which the defirea are held in a per^>er'Jil 
equipoife, and the miiul rluctuates between diSVrert 
purpofes without determination. I had books of every 
kind round me, among which I divided my time as 
caprice or accident directed. I often fpent the tsii 
hours of the day, in confidcring to what ftudv I 

(houlJ ' 
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ibould devote the reft ; and at laft fnatched up any 
author that lay upon the table, or perhaps fled to a 
pofFee-houfe for deliverance from the anxiety of irre- 
folution, and the glpominefs of folitudel 

Thus my littJe patrimony grew imperceptibly lefs, 
till I was roufed from my literary flumber by a cre- 
ditor, whofe importunity obliged me to pacify him 
with fo large a fum, that wKat remained was not fuf* 
ficient to fgpporjt me more than eight irjonths* I 
hope you will npt reproach me with avarice or 
powardice, if I acknowledge that I now thought my- 
felf in danger of diftrefs, and obliged to endeavour 
jfter fome certain competence. 

There have been heroes of negligence, who have 
laid the price of their laft acre in a drawer, and> 
without the leaft interruption of their tranquillity, or 
abatement of their expences, taken out one piece 
^fter another, till there was no more remaining. 
But I was not born to fuch dignity of impruderfce, 
or fuch exaltation above the cares and neceflitics of 
life : I therefore immediately engaged my friends to 
procure me a little employment, which might fct me 
free from the dread of poverty, and afford me time 
%o plan out fome final fchcme of lafting advantage. 

My friends were ftruck with honeft folicitude, and 
immediately promifed their endeavours for my extri- 
cation. They did not fuffer their kindnefs to lan- 
guiQi by delay, but profecuted their enquiries with 
fuch fuccefs, that in lefs than a month I was per- 
plexed with variety of offers and contrariety of pro- 
fpefts. 

I had however no time for long paufcs of con- 
sideration i and therefore foon refolvcd to accept the 

C c 3 oflke 
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office of inftrufting a young nobleman in the houfe 
of his father : I went to the feat at which the fiinly 
then happened to refide, was received with great po- 
litenefs^ and invited to enter immediately on my 
charge. The terms offered were fuch as I fltoold 
willingly have accepted, though my fortune had al^ 
lowed me greater liberty of choice : the refped with 
which I was treated flattered my vanity ; and perhaps 
die fplendor of the apartments, and the luxury of 
the uble, were not wholly without their influence. 
I immediately complied with the propofals, and re- 
ceived the young lord into my care. 

Having no defire to gain more than I fhould truly 
defcrvc, I very diligently profecuted my undertaking, 
and had the fatisfa6bion of difcovering in my pupil a 
flexible temper, a quick apprehenfion, and a retea« 
tivc memory. I did not much doubt that my caie 
would; in time, produce a wife and ufeful counfellor 
to the ftatc, though my labours were fomewhat ob- 
ftrucled by want of authority, and the neceflFity of 
complying with the freaks of negligence, and of 
w::iting patiently for the lucky moment of voluntiry 
attention. To a man, whofc imagination was filled 
with the dignity of knowledge, and to whom a flu* 
dious life had made all the common amufcments 
infipid and contemptible, it was not very eafy to 
fupprcfs his indignation, when he faw himfclf for- 
faken in the midft of his lecture, for an opportunity 
to catch an infecV, and found his inftructions dc* 
barred from accefs to the intellcftual faculties, by 
the memory of a childifh frolick, or the dcfirc of a 
new plaything. 

6 Thofe 
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Thofe vexations would have recurred lefs fre* 
quently, had not his mamma, by entrea|ing at on^ 
time that he fliould be excufed from a taik as a re-* 
ward for fome petty compliance, and withholding 
him irogi his book at another, to gratify herfelf or 
her '^unts with his vivacity, fhewn him that every 
thing was more pleafmg and mOre important thaa 
knowledge, and that ftudy was to be endured rather 
than cbofen, and was only the bufinefs of thofe hours 
which pleafure left vacant, or difcipline ufurped. 

I thought it my duty to complain, in tender terms, 
of thefe frequent avocations ; but was anfwered, that 
rank and fortune might reafonably hope for fome in- 
dulgence i that the retardation of my pupil's pro<^ 
grcfs would not be imputed to any negligence or 
inability of mine ; and that with the fuccefs which 
/atisfied every body elfe, I might furely fatisfy my^ 
lelf* I had now done my duty, and without more 
remonftrances continued to inculcate my precepts 
whenever they could be heard, gained every day new 
influence, and found that by degrees my fcholar be- 
gan to feel the quick impulfes of curiofity^ and the 
honefl: ardour of ftudious ambition. 

At length it was refolvcd to pafs a winter in Lon^ 
don. The lady had too much fondnefs for her fon 
to live five months without him, and too high an 
opinion of his wit and learning to refufe her vanity 
the gratification of exhibiting him to the publick. I 
remonftrated againft too early an acquaintance with 
cards and company j but with a foft contempt of my 
ignorance and pedantry, ihe faid that he had been 
already confined too long to folitary ftudy, and it 
•was now time to fliew him the world \ nothing was 

C c 4 ' more 
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more a brand of mcanncfs than balhful timidity iga? 
freedom and elegant aflurance were only to be g^ocd 
by mixed converfation, a frequent intcrcourfe with 
ilrangers, and a timely introduSion to fplcndid tf. 
femblies; and (he had more than once obfcrrtd, 
that his forwardnefs and complaifance began to de- 
fert him, that he was filent when he had not feme* 
thing of confequcnce to fay, blufhed whenever lie 
happened to find himfclf miftaken, and hung down 
his head in the prefence of the ladies without therta- 
dinefs of reply, and adkivity of officioufnefs remarii^ 
able in young gentlemen that are bred in Lcmhn, 

Again I found refiftance hdpelefs, and again 
thought it proper to comply. We entered the 
coach, and in four days were placed in the gayeft 
and mod magnificent region of the town. My pu- 
pil, who had for feveral years lived at a remote feat, 
was immediately dazzled with a thoufand beams of 
novelty and ihow. His imagination was filled with 
the perpetual tumult of pleafure that paflcU before 
him, and it was impofiible to aliure him from the 
window, or to overpower by any charm of eloquence 
the rattle of coaches, and the founds which echoed 
from the doors in the neighbourhood. In three 
days his attention, which he began to regain, was 
dillurbed by a rich fuit, in which he was equipped 
for the reception of company, and which, having 
been long accuftomcd to a plain drefs, he could no: 
at firft furvey without ecftacy. 

The arrival of the funily was now formally noti- 
fied i every hour of ever>' day brought more intimate 
or more diftant acquaintances to the door ; and my 
pupil wa$ indilcriminately introduced to all, that he 

might 
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might accuftom himfelf to change of faces, and be 
rid with fpecd of his ruftick diffidence. He foon 
endeared himfelf to his mother by the (J^eedy acqui- 
fition or recovery of her darling qualities j his cye3 
fparkle at a numerous aflembly, and his heart dance3 
at the mention of a ball. He has at once caught the 
infedion of high life, and has no other- tcft of prin- 
ciples or a£tions than the quality of thofe to whom 
they are afcribed. He begins already to look down 
on me with fuperiority, and fubmits to one Ihort 
Icflbn in a week, as an aft of condcfcenfion rather 
than obedience i for he is of opinion, that no tutor 
is properly qualified who cannot fpeak Frffncb j and 
having formerly learned a few familiar phrafes from 
bis fiftcr's govcrnefs, he is every day. foliciting his 
mamma to procure him a foreign footman, that he 
may grow polite by his converfation. I am not yet 
infulted, but find myfclf likely to bcexnne foon a 
fuperfiuous incumbrance, for my fcholar has now no 
time for fcience, or for virtue : and the lady yefter- 
day declared him fo much the favourite of every 
company, that fhe was afraid he would not have an 
}>our in the day to dance and fence. 

J am^ &c. 

EUMATHES. 
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litcuftomcd to praife and ecftacy ; but it was fome 

jBltisfa£lion to be fcparated from my mother, who was 

^.i^eflantly ringing the knell of departed beauty, and 

atrer entered my room without the whine of con- 

i^dolance, or the growl of anger. She often wandef- 

* tA over my face, as travellers over the ruins of a 



i« 



celebrated city, to note every place which had once 

been remarkable for a happy feature. She conde- 

■ fccnded to vifit my retirement, but always left me 

' tnorc melancholy ; for after a thoufand trifling en- 

^ i^uiries about my diet, and a minute examination of 

my looks, (he generally concluded with a figh, that 

I Ihould never more be fit to be feen. 

At laft I was permitted to return home, but 
Found no great improvement of my condition^ 
for I was imprifoned in my chamber as a crimi- 
nal, whofe appearance would difgrace my friends, 
and condemned to be tortured into new beauty. 
Every experiment which the officioufnefs'of folly 
could communicate, or the credulity of ignorance 
admit, was tried upon me. Sometimes I was co- 
vered with emollients, by which it was expeded 
that all the fears would be filled, and my cheeks 
plumped up to their former fmoothnefs ; and fome- 
times I Was punifhed with artificial excoriations, in 
hopes of gaining new graces with a new fkin. The 
cofmetick fcience was cxhaufted upon me; but. who 
can repair the ruins of nature ? My mother was 
forced to give me reft at laft, and abandon me to the 
fate of a fallen toaft, whofe fortune ftie confidered as 
a hopelefs game, no longer worthy of folic! tude or 
tttention. 

The 
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The condition of a young woman who has nnrcr 
thought or heard of any other excellence than beaucTi 
^nd whom the fudden blaft of difeafe wrinkles iq 
her bloom, is indeed fufRcicntly calamitous. Sac 
is at once deprived of all that gave her eminence or 
power ; of all that elated her pride, or animated bcr 
adtivity $ all that filled her days with pleafure, aod 
her nights with hope ; all that gave gladnefs to die 
prefent hour, or brightened her profpcds of futurity. 
It is perhaps not in the power of a man whofe anen- 
tion has been divided by diverfity of purfuits^ aod 
who has not been accuftomed to derive from othcn 
much of his happinefs, to image to hinifelf fuch 
hclplcfs deftitution, fuch difmal inanity. Every ob- 
jeft of plcafing contemplation is at once fnatchcd 
away, and the foul finds every receptacle of ideas 
empty, or filled only with the memory of joys tiur 
can return no more. All is gloomy privation, or 
impotent define ; the faculties of anticipation flurr- 
bcr in defpondency, or the powers of plcafure mu- 
tiny for employment. 

I was fo little able to find entertainment for 
myfclf, that I was forced in a fhort time to venture 
abroad, as the iblitary lavage is driven by hunger 
from his cavern. I entered with all the humil-r^-of 
dilj^racc into aflemblics, where 1 had lately fparLlci 
with gaiety,' and towered with triumph. I was no: 
wholly without iiopc, that dcjedlion had miireprc- 
fcntcd me to mylclf, and that the remains of n:y 
former face might yet have fome attradion and ir.- 
flucncc : but the firft circle of vifits convinced iv.t^ 
that my rci^n was at an end i that life and deau 

wc:: 
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Vrere no longer in my hands ; that I was no more to 
praftifc the glance of command, or the frown of 
prohibition; to receive the tributeof fighs and praifes, 
or be foothed with the gentle murmurs of amorous 
timidity. My opinion was now unheard, and my 
propofals were unregarded ; the narrownefs of my 
knowledge^i^ and the meanncfs of my fentiments were 
cafily difcovered, when the eyes were no longer en- 
gaged againft the judgment -, and it was obfervcd, 
by thofe who had formerly been charmed with my 
vivacious loquacity, that my underftanding was im- 
paired as well 'as my face, and that I was no longer 
qualified to fill a place in any company but a party at 
cards. 

It is fcarcely to be imagined how foon the mind 
finks to a level with the condition. I, who had long 
confidered all who approached me as vaffals con- 
demned to regulate their pleafurcs by my eyes, and 
harafs their inventions for my entertainment, was ia 
lefs than three weeks reduced to receive a ticket with 
profeQions of obligation ; to catch with eagernefs at 
a compliment ; and to watch with all the anxiouf- 
hefs of dependance, left any little civility that was 
paid me fliould pafs unacknowledged. 

Though the negligence of the men was not very 
pleafing when compared with vows and adoration, 
yet it was far more fupportable than the infolcnce of 
my own fex. For the firft ten months after my re- 
turn into the world, I never entered a fingle houfc 
in which the memory of my downfal was not revived. 
At one place I was congratulated on my cfcapc with 
life; at another I heard of the benefits of early ino- 
culation s by fome I have been told in exprefs terms, 

that 
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that I am not yet without my charms i others hxft 
whifpcrcd at my entrance. This is the ceiebratcd 
beauty^ One told me of a walh that would fnnoodi 
the (kin ; and another offered me her chair that I 
^ight not front the lights Some Toothed nne with 
the obfervation that none can tell how foon my cafe 
may be her own i and fome thought it proper to re- 
ceive me with mournful tendcrnefs, formal coodo- 
lance, .and confolacory blandifliments. 

Thus was I every day harafled with all the ftra- 
tagems of well-bred malignity j yet infolcnce was 
more tolerable than folitude, and I therefore per(ifted 
to keep my time at the doors of my acquaintance, 
without gratifying them with any appearance of re* 
fentment or depreflion. I expcAcd that their exulta- 
tion would in time vapour away ; that the joy of their 
fuperiority would end with its novelty; and that I 
fliould be fufFered to glide along in my prefent form 
among the namclcfs multitude, whom nature never 
intended to excite envy or admiration, nor enabled 
to delight the eye or inflame the heart. 

This was naturally to be expeftcd, and this I be- 
gan to experience. But when I was no longer agi- 
tated by the perpetual ardour of refiftance and effort 
of pcrfevcrance, I found more fenfibly the want of 
thofe entertainments which had formerly delighted 
me; the day rofe upon me without an engagement; 
and the evening clofed in its natural gloom, without 
fummoning me to a concert or a ball. None had 
any care to find amufements for me, and I had no 
power of amufing myfelf. Idlenefs expofed me fo 
melancholy, and life began to languifh in motionleis 
indifference, 

Mifcry 
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Mifcry and fliame arc nearly allied. It was not 
without many ftruggles that I prevailed on myfelf to 
confefs my uneafinefs to Eupbemia, the only friend 
who had never pained me with comfort or with pity. 
I at laft laid my calamities before her, rather to eafc 
my heart than receive affiftance. ** We muft dif- 
•* tinguifli, faid (he, my ViStoria, thofe evils which 
*• are impofed by providence, from thofe to which 
** we ourfelves give the power of hurting us. Of 
*^ your calamity, 'a fmall part is the infliftion of 
«* Heaven, the reft is little more than the corrofion 
•* of idle difcontent. You have loft that which may 
*' indeed fometimes contribute to happinefs, but to 
•* which happinefs is by no means infeparably an- 
** nexed* You have loft what the greater number of 
•* the human race never have poffefled ; what thofe 
•* on whom it is beftowed for the moft part poflcfs 
•* in vain j and what you, while it was yours, knew 
•' not how to ufe : you have only loft early whao 
•^ the laws of nature forbid you to keep long, and 
** have loft it while your mind is yet flexible, and 
** while you have time to fubftitute more valuable 
** and more durable excellencies. Confider yourfelf, 
** my Fifforia, as a being born to know, to reafon, 
** and to aft j rife at once from your dream of me- 
*** lancholy to wifdom and to piety; you will find 
•* that there are other charms than thofe of beauty, 
•* and other joys than the praife of fools.'* 

I am, SI R, &c. 

Victoria. 
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NoMB. 134. Saturday, ^//»^ 29, 1751. 

^uis/cit^ am adjiciaut b^ditrnM crafiimm fmaumM 

Temfora Di/uperi / Hct. 

Who knows if Hcav'n, with cvcr*bountcoii$ pcnr'r. 
Shall add to-morrow to the prcfent hour I F&4bcik 

I SAT yeftcrday morning employed in delibent- 
ing on which, among the various fubjc&s chat 
occurred to my imagination, I fhould beftow the 
paper of to-day. After a Ihort effort of mediutioo by 
which nothing was determined, I grew every mo- 
ment more irrcfolute, my ideas wandered from the 
firft intention, and I rather wifhed to think, than 
thought, upon any fettled fubjefti till at lad I was 
awakened from this dream of (ludy by a Aimmoai 
from the prcfs : the time was come for which I hid 
been thus negligently purpofing to provide, and| 
however dubious or fluggifh, I was now necei&uted 
to write. 

Though to a writer whofc dcfign is fo comprehen* 
five and mifccllaneous, that he may accommodate 
himfclf with a topick from every fcene of life, or 
view of nature, it is no great aggravation of his tafk 
to be obliged to a fudden compofitionj yet I could 
not forbear to reproach myfclf for having fo long 
neglefted what was unavoidably to be done, and of 
which every moment's idlenefs increafed the difficul- 
ty. There was however fome pleafure in reflefting 
that I, who had only trifled till diligence was necef- 
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fary, might ftill congratulate myfclf upon my fu- 
periority to multitudes, who have trifled till diligence 
is vain; who can by no degree of adivity or refolu- 
tion recover the opportunities which have flipped 
away; and who are condemned by their own carelef- 
nefs to hopelefs calamity and barren forrow. 

The folly of allowing ourfclves to delay what we 
know cannot be finally efcaped, is one of the general 
weakneflcs, which, in fpite of the inftrudion of 
.moralifl:s, and the remonftrances of reafon, prevail 
to a greater or lefs degree in every mind : even they 
who moft fteadily withftand it, find it, if not the moft 
violent, the moft pertinacious of their paflions, al« 
ways renewing its attacks, and though often van- 
quifhed, never defljoyed. 

It is indeec^natural to have particular regard to 
the time prefent, and to be moft folicitous for that 
which is by its nearnefs enabled to make the ftrongeft 
imprefiions. When therefore any fliarp pain is to 
be fuffered, or any formidable danger to be incurred, 
we can fcarcely exempt ourfelves wholly from the 
feducements of imagination; we readily believe that 
another day will bring fome fupport or advantage 
which we now want ; and arc eafily perfuaded, that 
the moment of necefljty which we defire never to 
arrive, is at a great diftance from us. 

Thus life is languiflied away in the gloom of 
anxiety, and confumed in collecting refolution which 
the next morning diflipates; in forming purpofes 
which we fcarcely hopi to keep, and reconciling our- 
felves to our own cowardice by excufes, which, 
while we admit them, we kiiow to be abfurd. Our 

Vol. VI. D d firmnefs 
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ftrmnefs is by the continual contemplation of mifery 
hourly impaired ; every fubmiflion to our fear ea- 
larges its dominion ; we not only wafte that none in 
1|rhich the evil we dread might have been fafiertd 
and furmourtted, but even where procraftiiiatioa pfo- 
duces no abfolute increafe of our difficulties^ make 
therh lefs fuperable to ourfelves by habitual terrors. 
When evils cannot be avoided^ it is wife to contnd 
the interval of expedtation ; to meet the fxiifcliie& 
Irhich will overtake us if we fly ; and fufftr only 
(heir real malignity without the conli^^ of doute 
and angui(h of anticipation. 

To zSt is far eafier than to fuffer; yet we ever? 
day fee the progrefs of life retarded by the vtswr- 
tUy the mere repugnance to motion, and find nnil- 
titudes repining at the wafkt of that #rhich nothing 
but idlenefs hinders them from enjoying. The cafe 
of tantalus, in the region of poetfck punilhmenr, 
^2Ls fomcwhat to be pitied, bccaufc the fruits thit 
hung about him retired from his hand ; but what 
fcndcmcfs can be claimed by thofe who, though per- 
haps they fufFcr the pains of Tantalus, will never lift 
their hands for their own relief? 

There is nothing more common among this torpid 
generation than murmurs and complaints; murmurs 
at uneafincfs which only vacancy and fufpicion ex- 
pofe them to feel, and complaints of diftrefies which 
It is in their own power to remove. Lazinefs is com- 
monly aflbciatcd with timidity. Either fear origin- 
ally prohibits endeavours by infufmg defpair of fuc- 
cefs ; or the frequent failure of irrefolute ftruggles, 
and the conftant de&re of avoiding labour^ imprefs 
6 by 
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by degrees falfe terrors on the uiind. But ftit^ 
whether natural or acquired^ when once it hii full 
pofieflk>n of the fancy, never fails to employ it upoft 
viflons of calamity, fuch as, if they are not diffipated 
by ufeful employment, will foon overcaft it with 
horrors, and imbitter life not only with thofe miferiet 
by which all earthly beings are really more or leis 
tormented, but with thofe which da noc yet ezift^ 
and which can only be difcerned by the perfpicacity 
pf cowardice. 

Among all who facrificeYoture adranta^ to pre« 
fent inclination, fcarcely any gain fo little as thole 
that fuflfer themfelves to freeze in idknefs. Ochera 
are corrupted by fome enjojrmeat of more or le& 
power to gratify the paillons i bu: to negle& our 
duties, merely to avoid the labour of performing 
them, a labour which is always pun£hNdly rewarded^ 
is furely to fink under weak^ temptations, idlenefa 
never can fecure tranquillity s the call of reafon and 
of conicience will pierce the cloieft pavilion of the 
(luggard, and, though it may not have force to drive 
him from his down, will be Jbud enough to hinder 
him from fleep. Thofe moments which he canooc 
refolve to make ufeful by devoting them to the 
great bufineis of his being, will (till be ufurped 
by powers that will not leave them to his difpofali 
remporfe and vexation will feize upon them, and 
forbid him to enjoy what he is fo defirous to appro- 
priate. 

There are <Nhor caufes of inactivity incident to 

more a^^c faculties and more acute difcemment. 

He to whom many objeds of purfuit arife at the 

fame time, will frequently hefiute between different 

D d 9 defires^ 
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ilclircs, till a rival has precluded him, or change 
his courfe as new attrafkions prevail, and harais him- 
felf without advancing. He who fees different ways 
fo the fame end, will, unlefs he watches carefullj 
over his own conduft, lay out too much of his actcn* 
tion upon the comparifon of probabiKties, and die 
adjuftment of expedients, and paufe in the choice 
of his road> till fome accident intercepts his jour- 
ney. He whofe penetration extends to remote coa- 
fequences, and who, whenever he applies his atten* 
tion to any defign, difcovers new profpcfts of ad- 
vantage, and poffibilities of improvement, will not 
eafily be pcrfuaded that his projeft is ripe for execu- 
tion ', but will fuperadd one contrivance to another, 
endeavour to unite various purpoics in one opera- 
tion, multiply complications, and rtfine niceties, 
till he is entangled in his own fcheme, and be- 
wildered in the perplexity of various intentions. He 
that rcfolves to unite all the beauties of fituation in 
a new purchafe, mud waftc his life in roving to no 
purpofc from province to province. He that hopes 
in the lame houfe to obtain every convenience, may 
draw plans and ftudy PallaJio, but will never lay a 
(lone. He will attempt a treatifc on feme impor- 
tant fubjeft, and amafs materials, confult authors, 
and ftudy all the dependent and collateral parts of 
learning, bj: never cor.cl'»'!e himfclf .;^..lihed to 
write. He that lias abilirifs to conceive perfection, 
will not caHly be conrent wuhoiit ic; and fince per- 
fe(5tion cannot be reached, will lofe the opportunity 
of 'Icing well in the vain hope of unattainable excel- 
lence. 

The 
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The certainty that life cannot be Hong, and the 
probability that it will be much fhorter than nature 
allows, ought to awaken every man to the afftive pro^ 
fecution of whatever he is defirous to perform. It h 
true, that no diligence can afccrtain fuccefs ; death 
may intercept the fwifteft career ; but he who is cut 
off in the execution of an honeft undertaking, has at 
lead the honour of falling in his rank, and has fought 
the battle, though he miffed the viftory. 



MuMB. 135. Tuesday, yufy 2, 1751. 

Catlmm, non animum mutant, HoiL« 

Place may be chang'd ; bat -who can change his mind ? 

IT is impoffible to take a view on any fide^ or ob- 
fcrve any of the various claffes that form the great 
community of the world, without difcovering the in- 
fluence of example ; and admitting with new con- 
viftion the obfervation of A'ijiotle, that man is an 
imitative being. The greater, far the greater num- 
ber follow the track which others have beaten, with- 
out any curiofity after new difcovcries, 6r ambition 
of truiling themfeives to their own conduft. And, 
of thofe who break the ranks and dilbrder the uni- 
formity of the march, moft return in a ihort time 
from their deviation, and prefer the equal and fteady 
latisfadion of fecurity before the frolicks of caprice 
and the honours of adventure. 

In queftions difficult or dangerous it is indeed na- 
tural to repofe upon authority, andj when fear hap- 

D d 3 pens 
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pens to predominate, upon the authoritf of thak 
whom we do not in general think wi{er than oar* 
ielves. Very few have abilities requifite for the dt(> 
covery of abftrufe truth; and of thofe few (6mt 
want leifure, and fome refolution. But it is noc ib 
rafy to find the reafon of the univerfal fubmilSoo to 
precedent where every man might fafely judge for 
himfelf I where no irreparable lofs can be hazarded, 
nor any mifchief of long continuance incurred. 
Vanity might be cxpeftcd to operate where the more 
powerful pafDons are not awakened -, the mere pka* 
fure of acknowledging no fuperior might produce 
flight fingularities, or the hope of gaining (bme new 
degree of happinefs awaken the mind to invention or 
experiment. 

If in any cafe the (hackles of prefcription could 
be wholly (hakcn off, aild the imagination left to aft 
without controiil, on what occafion (hould it be ez« 
pefted, but in the fcledion of lawful plcafure? 
Pleafure, of which the cflcnce is choice ; which com* 
pulfion diflbciatcs from every thing to which nature 
has united it ; and which owes not only its vigour 
but its being to the fmilcs of liberty* Yet we fee 
that the fenfes, as well as the reafon, are regulated 
by credulity s and that mod will feel, or fay that 
they fecl^ the gratifications which others have taught 
them to cxpcft. 

At this time of univerfal migration, when alnfK>ft 
every one, confiderable enough to attrad regard, has 
retired, or is preparing with all the earneftnefs of 
diftrcfs to retire, into the country i when nothing is 
to be heard but the hopes of fpeedy departure, or the 
complaints of involuntary delay -, I have often been 

tempted 
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tempted to enquire what happinels is to be gained^i 
pr what inconvenience to be $ivoided, h^ this ftated 
receflion ? Of the birds of pafTage^ fome follow the 
fuInmer^ and fome the winter^ becaufe they liv^ 
upon fuftenahce which only fumme^r or winter caa 
fupply i but of the annual flight of human rovers it 
is much harder to affign the reafon^ becaufe they do 
not appear cither to find or feek any thing which i) 
not equally afforded by the town and country. 

I believe that many of thefe fugitives may have 
heard of men whofe continual wifh was for the quiet 
of retirement, who watched every opportunity to 
fteal away from obfervation, to forfake the crowds 
and delight themfelves with the /ociety of folitude. 
There is indeed fcarccly any writer who. has not cc^ 
lebrated the happinefs of rural privacy, and delighted 
himfclf and his reader with the melody of birds, the 
whifper of groves, and the murmur of rivulets j nor 
any ipan eminent for extent of capacity, or great- 
ncfs of exploits, that has not left behind him fonM 
memorials of lonely wifdom, and (ilent digfiity. 

But almoft all abfurdity of condud arife^ from the 
imitation of thofe whom we cannot refemble. Thofe 
who thus teftified their wearinefs of tumult and 
hurry, and hafted with fo much eagernefs to the 
lelfure of retreat, were either men overwhelmed with 
the preflfure of difficult employments, harafled with 
importunities, and diflraded with multiplicity \ or 
men wholly engroiTed by fpeculative fciences, who 
having no other end of life but to learn and teachj 
found their fearches interrupted by the common 
commerce of civility, and their reafonings disjointed 
by freqyent interruptions. Such men might reafon-^ 

D d 4 ably 
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ably fly to that cafe and convenience which tbdr 
condition allowed them to find only in the country. 
The ftatefman who devoted the greater part of hit 
time to the publick> was defirous of keeping the re- 
mainder in his own power. The general ruflkd widi 
dangers, wearied with labours, and dunned with ac- 
clamations, gladly fnatched an interval of filence and 
relaxation. The nacuralift was unhappy where die 
works of Providence were not always before him. 
The reafoner could adjuft his fyftems only where his 
mind was free from the intrufion of outward objeds. 

Such examples of folitude very few of thofe who 
are now haftening from the town, have any preten- 
fions to plead in their own juftification^ fmce they 
cannot pretend either wearinefs of labour, or defirc 
of knowledge. They purpofe nothing more than Co 
quit one fcene of idlenefs for another, and a^icr 
having trifled in publick, to fleep in fecrecy. The 
utmoft that they can hope to gain is the change of 
ridiculoufncl's to obfcurity, and the privilege of hav- 
ing fewer witncfles to a life of folly. He who is not 
fufficiently important to be difturbcd in his purfuits, 
but fpcnds all his hours according to his own incli- 
nation, and has more hours than his mental faculties 
enable him to fill either wirh enjoyment or defires^ 
can have nothing to demand of Ihadcb and valleys. 
As bravery is faid to be a panoply, infignificancy is 
always a (belter. 

There arc however plcafurcs and advantages in a 
rural fituation, which are not confined to philofo- 
pucrs and heroes. The frcflincfs of the air, the ver- 
dure of tlic woods, the paint of the meadows, and the 
uncxhaullcd variety which fummcr Icatters upon the 

earthy 
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earth> may eafily give delight to an unlearned fpcc- 
tator. It is not neceflary that he who looks with 
pleafurc on the colours of a flower (hould ftudy the 
principles of vegetation, or that the Ptolemaick and' 
Copernican fyftcm fliould be compared before the 
light of the fun can gladden, or its warmth invigo- 
rate. Novelty is itfelf a fource of gratification; and 
ikff//tf«juftlyt)bferves, that to him who has been long 
pent up in cities no rural obje6t can be prefented, 
which will not delight or rcfrefli fome of his fenfes. 

Yet even thefe eafy pleafurcs are miffed by the 
greater part of thofe who wafte their fummer in the 
country. Should any man purfue his acquaintances 
to their retreats, he would find few of them liftening 
to Philomel^ loitering in woods, or plucking daifies, 
catching the healthy gale of the morning, 6r watch- 
ing the gentle corufcations of declining day. Some 
will be difcovered at a window by the road fide^ re- 
joicing when a new cloud of dull gathers towards 
them, as at the approach of a momentary fupply of 
converfation, and a (hort relief from the tedioufnefs 
of unideal vacai^. Others are placed in the adja- 
cent villages, where they look only upon houfes as 
in the reft of the year, with no change of objeds but 
what a remove to any new ftreet in London might 
have given them. The fame fet of acquaintances ftill 
fettle together, and the form of life is not otherwifc 
diverfificd than by doing the fame things in a differ- 
ent place. They pay and receive vifits in the ufual 
form, they frequent the walks in the morning, they 
deal cards at night, they attend to the fame tattle, 
and dance with the fame partners j nor can they at 
their return to their former habitation congratulate 

themfclves 
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thcmfelvcs on any other advantage, tl char tke? 
have palled their time like others of the fame nak-, 
and have the fame right to talk of the happineis aid 
beauty of the country, of happinefs which they nera 
felt, and beauty which they never regarded. 

To be able to procure its own entercauunents, 
and to fubfift upon its own (lock, is nQ{ the pet* 
rogative of every mind. There are indeed under* 
(landings fo fertile and comprehenfive, that they caa 
always feed reflcflion with new fupplics, and faffer 
nothing from the prcclufion of adventitious amufe- 
meats; as fome cities have within their own walk 
enclofed ground enough to feed their inhabitants m 
a ficgc. But others live only from day to day, aod 
mud be conflantly enabled, by foreign fupplies, m 
keep out the encroachments of languor and ftupidity. 
Such could not indeed be blamed for hovering withia 
reach pf their ufual pleafure, more than any other 
animal for not quirting its native elcm.ent, were ooc 
their faculties contracted by their own fault. But let 
not thofe who go into the country, merely bccauk 
they dare not be left alone at hom^ boail their love 
of nature, or their qiialifications for folitudej nor 
pretend that they receive inftantaneous infu(ions of 
wifdom from the Dryaclsy and are able, when they 
leave fmoke and nolle behind, to acl, or think, or 
reafon for themfclvcs. 
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Numb. 136. Saturday, July 6, 175 

EX^^ yif (U* MHv9f fu«( tithf vrvX^iVy 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
Mj heart detefis him as the gates of HfU. 

TH E regard which they whofc abilities ar 
ployed in the works of imagination claiir 
the reft of mankind, arifes in a great meafure 
their inSuence on futurity. Rank may be con 
by princes, and wealth bequeathed by mifers 
robbers j but the honours of a lafting name, ai 
veneration of diftant ages, only the fons t>f 
ing have the power of beftowing. While the 
it continues one of the charafterifticks of ra 
nature to decline oblivion, authors never c 
wholly overlooked in the fearch after happinef 
become contemptible but by their own fault. 

The man who^nfiders himfclf as conftitut( 
ultimate judge of difputable charadlers, and ent 
with the diftribution of the laft terreftrial n 
merit, ought to fummon all his fortitude to t 
port of his integrity, and refolve to difchar 
office of fuch dignity with the moft vigilant ct 
and Icrupulous juftice. To deliver examples t( 
terity, and to regulate the opinion of futdre \ 
is no flight or trivial undertaking ; nor is it e 
commit more atrocious treaibn againft the gre 
puUick of humanity, than by falfifying its re 
and mifguidiog its decrees* 
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To fcatter praifc or blame without regard to juf- 
cicc, is to dcftroy the dittindion of good and evil. 
Mauy have no other ted of anions than general opi- 
nion ; and all are fo far influencAl by a fenfe of 
reputation, that they are often reftrained by fear of 
reproach, and excited by hope of honour, when 
other principles have loft their power ; nor can aoy 
fpecies of proftitution promote general depravity 
more than that which deftroys the force of praife, 
by (hewing chat it may be acquired without defcnr- 
ing it, and which, by fettixig free the adive and am- 
bitious from the dread of infamy, lets loofe the ra- 
pacity of power, and weakens the only authority by 
which greatnefs is controlled. 

Praife, like gold and diamonds, owes its value only 
to its fcarcity. It becomes cheap as it becomes vul- 
gar, and Will no longer raife expectation, or animate 
cntcrprize. It is therefore not only neceflary, that 
wickednefs, even when it is not fafc to ccnfurc it, 
be denied applaufc, but that goodnefs be commend- 
ed only in proportion to its degree i and that the 
garlands, due to the great benefactors of mankind, 
be not Uiffered to fade upon the brow of him who 
can boatl only petty fcrvices and eafy virtues. 

Had thefc maxims been univerfally received, how 
nnich would hiivc been added to the taik of dedica- 
tion, the work on which all the power of modern 
wit has been exhaullcd. How few of thefc initial 
pane5vricks had appeared, if the author had been 
obli-^cd tirrt to fiiui a man of virtue, then to diftin- 
j;:r.lh the dillincl fpecies and degree of his defert, 
and ac lall to pay him only the honours which he 
might jiiftly claim. It is much eaCer to learn the 

name 
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name of the lafl: man whom chance has exalted to 
wealth and power, to obtain by the intervention of 
fome of his dom^icks the privilege of addreffing 
him, or in confidence of the general acceptance of 
flattery, to venture on an addrefs without any pre- 
vious fplicitation ; and after having heaped upon 
him all the virtues to which philofophy has afligned 
a name, inform him how much more might be truly 
faid, did not the fear of giving pain to his modcfty 
rcprefs the raptures of wonder and the zeal of vene- 
ration. 

Nothing has fo much degraded literature from its 
natural rank, as the praftice of indecent and promif- 
cuous dedication ; for what credit can he expeft who 
profefles himfelf the hireling of vanity, however pro- 
fligate, and without fliame or fcruple celebrates the 
worthlefs, dignifies the mean, and gives to the cor- 
rupt, licentious, and oppreflive, the ornaments which 
ought only to add grace to truth, and lovelfnefs to 
innocence ? Every other kind of adulteration, how- 
ever (hameful, however mifchievous, is lefs dcteftablc 
than the crime of counterfeiting charafters, and fix- 
ing the ftamp of literary fandtion upon the drofs and 
refufe of the world. 

Yet I would not overwhelm the authors with the 
whole load of infamy, of which part, perhaps the 
greater part, ought to fall upon their patrons. If 
he that hires a bravo, partakes the guilt of murder, 
why Ihould he who bribes a flatterer, hope to be ex- 
empted from the Ihame of falfehood ? The unhappy 
dedicator is feldom without fome motives which ob- 
ftruft, though not deftroy, the liberty of choice ; he 
is oppreflcd by miferies which he hopes to relieve, 

5 or 
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or inflamed by ambition which he txpeStM to gradfr. 
But the patron has no incitements equally violcMi 
he can receive only a Ihort gratififatiooj with wkid 
nothing but ftupidity could difpoie him to be pleiiciL 
The real fatisfa&ion which praife can afibrd is by rt* 
peating aloud the whifpers of confcience, ,and bt 
fhewing us that we have not endeavoured to deimc 
well in vain. Every other encomium is^ to an iocri* 
ligent mind, fatire and reproach i the cclebratioa of 
thofe virtues which we feel ourfelvea to want» cs 
only imprefs a quicker fenfe of our own dcfJc&s, and 
ihew that we have not yet fatisfied the expcdatioas o( 
the world, by forcing us to obferve how much fiSioa 
muft contribute to the completion of our charider. 
Yet fometimes the patron may claim indulgence i 
for it does not always happen, that the encomiaft hai 
been much encouraged to his attempt. Maay t 
haplefs author, when his book, and perhaps his de- 
dication, was ready for the prefs, has waited long be- 
fore any one would pay the price of proftitution, oi 
confcnt to hear the praifes deftined to infure his name 
againft the cafualtics of time ; and many a complaicc 
has been vented againft the decline of learning, ai«J 
neglcft of genius, when either parCmonious prudence 
has declined cxpence, or honeft indignation rrjeftci 
falfehood. But if at laft, after long enquiry and in- 
numerable difappointmcnts, he find a lord willing 
to hear of his own eloquence and tafte, a ftatefirar. 
defirous of knowing how a friendly hiftorian will re- 
prefent his condudl, or a lady delighted to leave :a 
the world fome memorial of her wit and beauty, 
fuch w;eaknefs cannot be cenfured as an inftance ot 
enormous depravity. The wifcft oiao may by a di- 
ligent 
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ligcnt folicitor be furprifcd in the hour of weaknefs^ 
and perfuaded to folace vexation^ or invigorate hope^ 
with the mufick of flattery. 

To cenfure all dedications as adulatory and fervile, 
would difcovcr rather envy than juftice. Praife is 
the tribute of merits and he that has inconteftably 
diftu>guifhed himfelf by any aublick performance, 
kai a right to all the honours which the publick can 
beftow. To men thus raifed above the reft of the 
community, there is no need that the book or its 
ftttlhor ibould have any particular relation : that the 
patron is known to deferve refpedb, is fuiHcient to 
vindicate him that pays it. To the fame regard from 
particular perfons private virtue and lefs confpi* 
cuous excellence may be fometimes entitled. An 
Author may with great propriety infcribe his work to 
him by whofe -encouragement it was undertaken, or 
by whofe liberality he has been enabled to profecute 
it, and he may juftly rejoice in his own fortitude that 
dirts to refcue merit from obfcurity. 

Jcrtbus ixemplis videor te cluden : mtfu 
Ergo aliquid noflris de msribus. 

Thus much I will indulge thee for thy cafe. 
And mingle fomething of our times to pleafe. 

Dryden jun. 

I know not whether greater relaxatimi may not be 
indulged, And whether hope m well as gratitude may 
not unblamfcably produce a dedication ; but let the 
wrter who pours out his praifes only to propitiate 
power, or attraft the attention of greatnefs, be cau- 
tious left his defire betray him to exuberant eulogies. 
We atrc naturally more apt to pleafc ourfelves with 

the 
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Ae facore'dun die paft, and triiile ^ 
czpcAidon^ nuf be eafilf pcrfoaded «> 
what we yet rate only by imngmyoo» at a 
price than experience will wanancf 

But no private riews or'-perfonal regard ( 
diarge any man from his geoeial obiiganottSiDi 
and to tnidu It maphappen in the 
nations of life, that i^jood man nuj i 
from one, who, notwithftanding his 
ficence, cannot be juftly propoled to the i 
odiers, and whom'dierenHe he muft nod 
way of rewarding dun by pobliiikcclebratioDs. Sdf* 
love has indeed many powers of fednoemeai^ b«tit 
ibrely ought not to exalt any individoal to i 
with the colleftive body of mankind, or 
him that a benefit conferred on him is i 
every other virtue. Yet many upon fidfe ;^ 
of graritude have ventured to ctuA wcicJiti^ 
all but their dependents numbered among the re- 
preaches of the (pecics, and whom they would like* 
wife have beheld with the fame fcora had they not 
been hired to dilhoneft approbation. 

To encourage merit with praife is the great bufinc& 
of literature ; but praife muft lofe its influence, by 
uojuft or negligent diftribudon } and he that impain 
its value may be charged with mifapplication of the 
power that genius puts into his hands, and with 
Iquandering on guilt the recompence of rirtue. 
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KljMB. 137. TuESfiAY, July 9, 175 !• 

Dum vitant ftuhi *vitia^ in contraria currunt, Hon. 

Whilft fools one vice con^pnn. 

They run into the oppofite extreme. Creech. 

THAT wonder is the efFedt of ignorance, has 
been often obfervedk The awful ftillnefs of 
attention, with which the mind is overfpread at the 
firft view of an unexpefted efFeft, ceafes when wc 
have leifure to difentangle complications and invef- 
cigate caufes. Wonder is a paufe of reafon, a fud- 
den ceffation of the mental progrefs, which lafts only 
while the underftandihg is fixed upon fome finglc 
idea, and is at an end when it recovers force enough 
to divide the objeft into its parts, or mark the inter- 
mediate gradations from the firft agent to the laft 
confequence* 

It may be remarked with equal truth, that igno- 
rance is often the efFeft of wonder. It is common 
for thofe who have never accuftomed themfelves to 
the labour of enquiry, nor invigorated their confi- 
dence by conquefts over difficulty, to deep in the 
gloomy quiefcence of aftonifhment, without any ef- 
fort to animate enquiry or difpel obfcurity. What 
they cannot immediately conceive, they confider as 
too high to be reached, or too extenfive to be com- 
prehended ; they therefore content themfelves with 
the g.ize of folly, forbear to attempt what they have 
no hopes of performing, and rcfign the plcafurc of 

Vol. VI. E c rational 
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rational contemplation to more pertinacious fhidj or 
more active faculties. 

Among the productions of mechauiick zn, musj 
are of a form Co different from that of their firft ma* 
terials, and many con Gil of parts fo nuoierous and 
fo nicely adapted to each other, that it is not poffibk 
to view them witho^ amazement. But when «c 
enter the Ihops of artificers, obfervc the rarioitt 
tools by which every operation is facilitated, and 
trace the progrefs of a manufafture through the 
different hands, that, in fuccelEon to each odier, 
contribute to its perfedtionj wt foon difcover due 
every fingle man has an cafy taflc, and that the ex- 
tremes, however remote, of natural rudeneis and ir* 
tificial elegance, are joined by a regular concate* 
nation of effeds, of which every one is introduced 
by that which precedes it, and equally introduces 
that which is to follow. 

The fame is the flate of intelledtual and manual 
performances. Long calculations or complex dia- 
grams affright the timorous and unexperienced from 
a fccond view ; but if we have (kill fuf!icient to ana- 
life them into fimple principles, it will be difcovercd 
that our fear was groundlefs. Divide and ctrnquer^ 
is a principle equally juft in fcience as in policy. 
Complication is a fpecies of confederacy, which, 
while it continues united, bids defiance to the moft 
aftive and vigorous intelleft; but of which every 
member is fcparately weak, and which may there- 
fore be quickly I'ubducd if it can once be broken. 

The chief art of learning, as Locke has obferved, 
is 10 attempt but little at a time. The widell ex- 
curfions of the mind are made by (hort flights fre- 
quently 
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quently repeated 5 the moft lofty fabricks of fcicncc 
are formed by the continued accumulation of finglc 
propofitions. 

It often happens, whatever be the caufe, that 
impatience of labour, or dread of mifcarriage, feizes 
tliofe who are moft diftinguiftied for quicknefs of 
apprehenfion ; and that they who might with great- 
cft reafon promife themfelves viftory, are leaft will- 
ing to hazard the encounter. This diffidence, 
where thc.attention is not laid afleep by lazinefs, or 
diffipated by pleafures, can arife only from confufed 
and general views, fuch as negligence fnatches in 
hafte, or from the difappointment of the firft hopes 
formed by arrogance without refleftion. To expeft 
that the intricacies of fcience will be pierced by a 
carelefs glance, or the eminences of fame afccnded 
without labour, is to expcft a particular privilege, a 
power denied to the reft of mankind 5 but to fuppofc 
that the maze is infcrutable to diligence, or the 
heights inacceffible to perfeverance, is to fubmit 
tamely to the tyranny of fancy, and enchain the mind 
in voluntary (hackles. 

It is the proper ambition of the heroes in litera- 
ture to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge by 
difcovering and conquering new regions of the 
intelle^hial world. To the fucccfs of fuch under- 
takings perhaps fome decree of fortuitous happinefs 
is neceffary, which no man can promife or procure 
to himfelf;* and therefore doubt and irrefolution 
may be forgiven in him that ventures into the un- 
explored abylTes of truth, and attempts to find his 
way through the fluctuations of uncenainty, and 
the conflicts of contradiction. But when nothing 

E e a more 
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more is required, than to purfuc a path already 
beaten, and to trample obftacles which others have 
demolilhed, why (hould any man (o much diftnxft 
his own intellect as to imagine himfelf unequal to 
the attempt ? 

It were jfo be wiflicd that they who devote their 
lives to ftudy would at once believe nothing too 
great for their attainment, and confidcr nothing li 
too little for their regard -, thdt they would extead 
their notice alike to fcience and to lifc^ and uoitr 
fome knowledge of the prcfent world to their ac- 
quaintance with paft ages and remote events. 

Nothing has fo much expofcd men of learning 
to contempt and ridicule, as their ignorance d 
things which are known to all but themfelvcs. 
Thofe who have been taught to confidcr the infti- 
tutions of the fchools, as giving the laft pcrfedioa 
to human abilities, are furprizcd to fee men wrink- 
led with ftudy, yet wanting to be inftructed m :nc 
mlniirc circumflanccs of propriety, or the n^cci- 
fary tonus of daily li Anfaction ; and quickly ih^k.: 
off their reverence for modes of education, uh:ch 
they find to produce no ability above the rcll of :tia3- 
klnd. 

BccKSy fays Bacon, rj;; ?::i':r !crub tic u': :f 
looks. The lliidenc nuill learn bv co:nmrrce w.?h 
mankind to reduce his Ipeciilations :o ^-rac"t;cc, 
and accoiiiinodate hi:^ knowledge to the purpofes oi 
life. 

It is too common for ihofe who have been brrJ 
to khoialVic!; profeliions, and paffed much of ihe:r 
time in academies wl.cre nothing but learning con- 
fer* honours, to difregard every o:hcr qualification, 

and 
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and to imagine that they (hall find mankind ready to 
pay homage to their knowledge, and to crowd about 
them for inftruftion.. They thercrforc ftep out from 
their cells into the open world, with all the confi- 
dence of authority and dignity of importance; they 
look round about them at once with ig^Drance and 
fcorn on a race of beings to whom they are equally 
unknown and equally contemptible, but whofe man- 
ners they muft imitate, and with whofe opinions 
they-muft comply, if they defire to pafs their time 
happily among them. 

To leflen that difdain with which fcholars arc 
inclined to look on the common bufinefs of the 
world, and the unwjllingnefs with which they con- 
dcfceqd to learn what is not to be found in any, 
fyftem of philofophy, it may be neceflary to con- 
fider that though admiration is excited by abftrufe 
refearches and remote difcovcries, yet pleafure is 
not given, nor affedtion conciliated, but by fofter 
accompliftiments, and qualities more cafily (Com- 
municable to thofe about us. He that can only 
converfe upon queftions, about which only a fmall 
part of mankind has knowledge fufficient to rnake 
them curious, muft lofe his days in unfocial filence, 
and live in the crowd of life without a companion. 
He that can only be ufeful in great occafions, may 
die without exerting his abilities, and ftand a help- 
lefs fpeftator of a thoufand vexations which fret away 
happinefs, and which nothing is required to remove 
but a little dexterity of conduft and readinefs of ex- 
pedients. 

No degree of knowledge attainable by man is 
able to iet him above die want of hourly afllftance, 

E e 3 or 
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or to cxtinguifti the dcfire of fond endearments, 
and tender officioufnefs ; and therefbre, no ooe 
ihould think it unneccffary to learn thofe arts bj 
which fricndftiip may be gained. Kindnefs is prt- 
fcrved by k conftant reciprocation of benefits or in- 
terchange tf pleafures ; but fuch benefits only cui 
be bellowed, as others are capable to receive, and 
fuch pleafures only imparted, as others are qualified 
to enjoy. 

By this defcent from the pinnacles of art no 
honour will be loft ; for the condefcenfions of 
learning are always overpaid by gratitude. An ele- 
vated genius employed in little things, appears, to 
ufe the fimile of LonginuSy like the fun in his even* 
ing dpclination, he remits his fplendor but retains 
his magnitude, and pleafcs more though he daazlet 
lefs. 



t 
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Numb. 138. Saturday, July 13, 175K 

ticum it heat mihi fordida rura 
Atqui bumilij babitare cafas, et figere cervoSm * VlKG. 

With me retire, and leave the pomp of courts 
For humble cottages and rural fports. 

TV the RAMBLER. 

S I R, 

THOUGH the contempt with which you have 
treated the annual migrations of the gay and 
bufy part of mankind, is juftified by daily obfcrva- 
tion, fince moft of thofe who leave the town, nei- 
ther vary their entertainments nor enlarge their no- 
tions i yet I fuppofe you do not intend to reprefent 
the practice itfclf as ridiculous, or to declare that he 
whofe condition puts the diftribution of his time into 
his own power may not properly divide it between the 
town and country. 

That the country, and only the country, dif- 
plays the inexhauftible varieties of nature, and fup- 
plies the philofophical mind with matter for admi- 
ration and enquiry, never was denied s but my 
curiofity is very little attracted by the colour of a 
flower, the anatomy of an infeft, or the ftrufture of 
a neft \ I am generally employed upon human man- 
ners, and therefore fill up. the months of rural leifurc 
with remarks on thofe who live within the circle of 
(py nouce. If writers would more frequently vifit 

fe e 4 thofq 
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thofe regions of negligence and liberty^ they migtn 
diverfify their reprefentations, and multiply their 
iiDagcs, for in the country arc original charadcn 
chiefly to be found. In cities^ and yet more in 
courts, the minute difcriminations which diftinguifli 
one from another arc for the moft part effaced, the 
peculiarities of temper and opinion arc graduiilj 
worn away by promifcuous converfe, as angular bo- 
dies and uneven furfaces lofe their points and afpcri* 
ties by frequent attrition againft one another, and 
approach by degrees to uniform rotundity. The 
prevalence of falhion, the influence of example, the 
defire of applaufe, and the dread of cenfurc, obftrucr 
the natural tendencies of the mind, and check the 
fancy in its firft efforts to bfeak forth into experi- 
ments of caprice. 

Few inclinations arc fo ftrong as to grow up into 
habits, when they muft ftrugglc with the conftart 
oppofition of fettled forms and eftablilhcd cuftoms. 
But in the country every man is a feparatc and inde- 
pendent being: folitude flatters irrcgularirv ^::': 
hopes of fccrccy : and wealth, removed from the 
mortification of comparifon, and the awe of euualirv, 
fwcils into contemptuous confidence, and fcts blanic 
and lauohier at defiance; the impulfes of nature a:: 
DnrcUrained, and the difpofition dares to ftiew itfclf 
::i as true form, without any dif^uifeof hypocrifv, or 
decoration^ of eleriance. T'very one indul-^rs th.* 
ii:Il enjoyment of his own choice, and talks and lives 
wich liO other view tlian to pleafc himfelf, without 
enquiring how far he deviates from the general prac- 
tice, or conlulering others as entitled to any account 
.pflub fcniimenti) or actions^. If he builds or demo- 
6 lifiics. 
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)i(hes, opens or enclofes^ deluges or drains, it is not 
his care what may be the opinion^ of thofe who are 
flcilled in pcrfptftive or architefture, it is fufficient 
that he has no landlord to control hindi and that none 
has any right to examine in what projefts the lord of 
the manor fpends his own money on his own grounds. 
For this reafon it is not very common to want 
fubje£ls for rural converfation. Almoft every man 
is daily doing fomething which produces merriment, 
wonder, or refentment, among his neighbours, Thi$ 
utter exemption from reftraint leaves every anomalous 
quality to operate in its full extent, and fufFers the 
natural charafter to diffufe itfelf to every part of life^ 
The pride which, under the check of publick obfer- 
vation, would have been only vented among fervants 
and domefticks, becomes in a country barfiiet the 
torment of a province, and inftead of terminating 
in the deftruftion of China ware and glafles, ruins 
tenants, difpoffefles cottagers, and harafles villages 
with actions of trefpafs and bills of indictment. 

It frequently happens that even without violent 
paffions, or enormous corruption, the freedom and 
laxity of a ruftick life produces remarkable particu- 
larities f)f condudt or manner. In the province 
where I now refide, we have one lady eminent for 
wearing a gown always of the fame cut and colour; 
another for (baking hands with thofe that vifit her ; 
and a third for unfhaken rcfolution never to let tea 
or coffee enter her houfe. 

But of all the female charafters which this place 
affords, I have found none fo worthy of attention as 
that of Mrs. Bufy^ a widow, who loft her hufband in 
her thirtieth year, and has fince pafled her time at 

• the 
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the mtnor-houfc, ia the government of her diild- 
ren, and the maamgement of the eftate. 

Mrs. Bufy was married at eighteen^ from a board* 
ing-fchool, where (be had pafled her time like other 
young ladies in needle-work, with a few intenralt of 
dancing and reading. When Ihe became a bride (he 
fpent one winter with her hufband in town, where 
having no idea of any converfation beyond the for- 
malities of a viQt, flie found nothing to engage her 
paflions; and when (he had been one ni^t atcoun, 
and two at an opera, and feen the Monument, the 
Tombs, and the Tower, (he concluded that Ltmdm 
had nothing more to (hew, and wondered that when 
women had once feen the world they could not be 
content to (lay at home. She therefore went willinglf 
CO thefjf^ient feat, and for fome years ftudied houle- 
wifery under Mr. Bu/y*% mother, with fo much afii- 
duityj that the old lady, when (he died, bequeathed 
her a caudle-cup, a foup-di(h, two beakers, and i 
chcft of tablc-lincn fpun by hcrfclf. 

Mr. Bu/y finding the economical qualities of his 
lady, refigned his affairs wholly into her hands, -"nJ 
devoted his life to his pointers and his hounds. He 
never vifited his eftates, but to dcftroy the |tertridgcs 
or foxes ; and often committed fuch deva(tations in 
the rage of pleafure, that fome of his tenants refuicd 
to hold their lands at the ufual rent. Their landlady 
pcrfuadcd them to be fatisfied, and entreated her huf- 
band to difmifs his dogs, with many exacl calcula- 
tions of the ale drank by his companions, and corn 
confumcd by the horfcs, and remonftrances againtl 
the infolcnce of the huntfman, and the frauds of the 
groom. The hunUman \vas too necdTary to his 
• happi nef\ 
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happinefs to be difcardcd ; and he had ftill continued 
to ravage his own qftate, had he not caught a cold 
•^nd a fever byfltooting mallards in the fens. H:$ 
fever was followed by a confumption* which in a few 
months brought him to the grave. 

Mrs Bt(fy was too much an cconomift to fed 
cither joy or forrow at his de^th. She received the 
compliments and confolations of her neighbours in 
a dark room, out of which ihc dole privately every 
night and morning to fee the cows milked ; and af* 
ter a few days declared that fhe thought a widow 
might employ herfelf better than in nurfing grief; 
and that, for her part, fhe was refolved that the 
fortunes of her children fliould not be impaired by 
her negledt. 

She therefore immediately applied heiiff to the 
reformation of abufes. She gave away the dogs, 
difcharged the fervants of the kennel and ftable, and 
fent the horfes to the next fair, but rated at fo high 
^ price that they returned unfold. She was refolved 
to have nothing idle about her, and ordered them to 
be employed in common drudgery. They loft their 
fleeknefs and grace, and were foon purchafed at half 
the valiS. 

She foon difencumbered. herfelf from her weeds, 
^nd put on a riding-hood, a coarfe apron, and Ihort 
petticoats, and has turned a large manor into a farm, 
of which fhe takes the management wholly upon 
herfelf. She rifes before the fun to order the horfes 
to their gfers, and fees them well rubbed down at 
their return from work ; fhe attends the dairy morn- 
ing and evening, and watches when a calf falls that 
it may be carefully nurfed j fhe walks out among 
5 the 
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the Ihccp at noon> counts the lambs, and obfcrvcs the 
fences, and, where (he finds a gap, (lops it with a bulk 
rill it can be better mended. In- harvell ihe rides 
afield in the waggon, and is very liberal of her aic 
from a wooden bottle. At her leifurc hours Ihc 
looks goofe eggs, airs the wool room, and turns the 
chcefe. 

When refpeft or curiofity brings vifiunts to her 
houfe, (he entertains them with prognodicks of a 
fcarcity of wheat, or a rot among the fliccp, and al- 
ways thinks herfelf privileged to difmifs them, wheo 
(he is to fee the hogs fed, or to count her poultry oo 
the rooft. 

The only things neglefted about her arc her child, 
ren, whom (he has taught nothing but the lowcft 
houfehold duties. In my laft vifit I met mifs Bmj 
carryin^grains to a fick cow, and was entertained 
with the accomplilhments of her cldeft fon, a youth 
of fuch early maturity, that though he is only fix- 
teen, fhc can truft him to fell corn in the marker. 
Her younger daughter, w.'jo is eminent for hrr 
beauty, though fonicwhut r::nncd in making hiv, 
was bufy in pouring out ale to the ploughmen, thi: 
every one might have an equal (hire. 

I could not but look with pity on this youn:; fi- 
nrjily, doomed by the abfurd prudenceof their mother 
to Ignorance and meannefs : but when I recommcr i- 
fd a more elegant education, was anlwercd, tha: fr.e 
never faw bookifli or finical {n-oplc i^tow rich, ari 
that fhc was good tor nothing herfelf till ilic had fox- 
gotten the nicety of the boarding-fchool. 
I am, Yours^ fcr. 

Bl^COI. US. 
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Numb. |q|p. Tuesday, ^iz/jr i6i 1751. 

^"^'^Sgf quod vis Jim flex duntMcat it umum. Hok. 

Let every piece be fimple and be one. 

IT is required by Ariftotle to the pcrfedlion of a 
tragedy, and is equally neceffary to every other 
fpecies of regular compofuion, that it fhould have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. " The begin* 
«* ning," fays he, *^ is that which hath nothing nc- 
" ceffarily previous, but to which that which fol- 
*^ lows is naturally confcquent j the end, on the con- 
*' trary, is that which by neceflity, or at leaf!:, ac- 
*' cording to the common courfe of things,* fucceeds 
" fomething elfe, but which implies nothing confe- 
" quent to itfelf ; the middle is connefted on one fide 
*' to fomething that naturally goes before, and on the 
" other to fomething that naturally follows it." 

Such is the rule laid down by this great critick, 
for the difpofition of the different parts of a well 
conftitutcd fable. It muft begin, where it may be 
made intelligible without introduftion ; and end, 
where the mind is left in repofe, without expeftation 
of any farther event. The intermediate paflages 
muft join the laft effedl to the firft caufe, by a regular 
and unbroken concatenation; nothing muft be there- 
fore infcrtcd which does not apparently arife from 
fomething foregoing, and properly make way for 
fomething that fucceeds it. 

This 
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This precept is to be underftood in its rigour 
only with rcfpcft to great and cffcntial events, and 
cannot be extended in the fame forcalpD minuter cir- 
cumftances and arbitrary decorations, which yet are 
more happy as they contribute more to the main de- 
fign ; for it is always a proof of extenfive thouglic 
and accurate circumfpeftion, to promote various 
purpofes by the fame adfc ; and 'the Idea of an orna- 
ment admits ufe, though it feems to exclude neccf- 
fity. 

Whoever purpofes, as it is cxprefled by NBUn^ 
to build ibe lofty rbimCj muft acquaint him(elf with 
this law of poetical architcfture, and take care that 
his edifice be folid as- well as beautiful » that nothing 
(land fingle or independent, fo as that it may be 
taken away without injuring the reft j but that from 
the foundation to the pinnacles one part reft &rm 
upon another. 

This regular and confcquential diftribution, is 
among common authors frequently ncglccflcJ ; bu: 
the failures of thofe, whofe cxumplc can have no ia- 
flucncc, may be fafcly overlooked, nor is it of much 
ufe to recall obfcure and unregarded names to n::- 
mory for the fake of fporting with their infamy. Bu: 
if tl;cre is any writer whofe genius can embelli.n 
impropriety, and whofe authority can make error 
venerable, his works are the proper objefts of crlr:- 
cal inquifition. To expunge faults where tliere arc 
no excellencies, is a talk equally ufelefswith tha: oi 
the chemift, who employs the arts of feparation anJ 
rcfinen^ent upon ore in which no precious metal a 
contained to reward his operations. 

The 
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The. tragedy of Sam/on Agoniftes has been cele- 
brated as the fecond work of the great author of 
Paradije Lofty m^d oppofed with all the confidence 
of triumph to the dramatick performances of other 
nations. It contains indeed juft fenthnents, maxims 
of wifdom, and oracles of piety, and many paffagcs 
written with the ancient fpirit of choral poetry, in 
which there is a juft and pleafing mixture of ^^^fc^'s 
moral declamation, with the wild enthufiafm of the 
Greek writers. It is therefore worthy of examina- 
tion, whether a performance thus illuminated with 
genius, and enriched with learning, is compofed ac- 
cording to the indifpenfable taws of Ariftotelian 
criticifm: and, omitting at prefent all other con- 
fiderations, whether it exhibits a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end. 

The beginning is undoubtedly beautiful and pro- 
per, opening with a graceful abruptnefs, and pro- 
ceeding naturally to a mournful recital of fadts ne- 
ceffary to be known. 

Samfon. A litde onward lend thy guiding hapd 
To thefe dark fteps, a litde farther on ; 
For yonder bank hath choice of fun and (hade i 
There I am wont to fit when any chance 
Relieves me from my talk of fervile toil. 
Daily in the common prifon elfe enjoin'd me.-^ 
-*-0 wherefore was my birth from heav'n foretold 
Twice by an angel ? — - 
—Why was my breeding order'd and prefcrib'd. 
As of a perfon feparate to God, 
Defign'd for great exploits ; if I muft die 
Betray'd, captir^d, and both my eyes put out ? 
—Whom haVt I to complain of but myfelf ? 
Who this high gift of ftrength, committed to me. 

In 
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In what ^art lodg'd, bow eafily bereft mc^ 
Under the feat of filence could not keep. 
But weakly to a woman muft reveal i(^ 

His foliloquy is interrupted by a chorus or comp:rr 
of men of his own tribe, who condole his miftriti, 
extenuate his fault, and conclude with a folemn v.n- 
dicaiion of divine juftice. . So that at the cor.clufi.n 
of the firft aft there is no defign laid, no dikovcry 
made, nor any difpofition formed towards the fub- 
fequent event. ^ 

In the fecond aft, Manoab^ the father of Ssm':ny 
comes to feek his fon, and, being (hewn him by the 
chorus, breaks out into lamentations of his mii*er>, 
and co.xparifons of his prcfent with his former 
ftate, reprcfcnting to him the ignominy which h^ 
religion fuffcrs^ by the fellival this day celebrated in 
bonouf of DagGUy to whoiii the idolaters afcribed hi* 
overthrow. 

Thou bc3r*ft 
Enough, ar.d mere, t}:e burthen of that fault ; 
Bitterly hall thou paiJ and ftill art paying 
That rigid fcorj. A worfc thing yet remains, 
Tnlb day the P!::!!j:ines a pop'lar fcaft 
Here celebrate in Gjzj ; and proclaim 
Great pomp and Qcrificc, and praifes loud 
To Dagoriy as their God, who hath delivered 
Thee, Samfzn^ bound and blind into their hands, 
Them out of thine, who flew'ft them many a flain. 

Samjzn^ touched with this reproach, makes a re- 
ply equally penitential and pious, which his father 
confRlcrs :ib the cliulion of prophetick confider.ee. 
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Samfon. ' God be Wrc, 

Will not connive or linger dius provok'd. 
But will arife and his great name aflert : 
Dagon muft ftoop, and (hall ere longifeceive 
Such a difcomfit, as (hall quite defpoil him 
Of all thefc boafted trophies won on me, 

Manoah. With caufe this hope relieves thee, and thcfe 
words 
I as a prophecy receive ; for God, 
Nothing more certain, will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name. ^ 

This ^pftrt of the dialogue, as it might tend to 
animate or cxafperate SamfcTiy cannot, I think, be 
cenfurcd as wholly fupcrfluous; but the fucceed- 
ing difpute, in which Samfon contends to die, and 
which his father breaks off, that he may go to fo- 
licit his relcafc, is only valuable for its own beauties, 
and has no tendency to introduce any thing that foU 
lows it. 

The next event of the drama is the arrival of Da- 
lilaby with all her graces, artifices, and allurements. 
This produces a dialogue, in a very high degree ele • 
gant and inftrudive, from which (he retires, after (he 
has exhaufted her pcrfuafions, and is no more feen 
nor heard of 5 nor has her vi(it any effeft but that of 
raifing the character of Samfon. 

In the fourth ad enters Harapba^ the giant of Gaiby 
whofe name had never been mentioned before, and 
who has now no other motive of coming, than to 
fee the jnan whofe ftrength and adions are fo loudly 
celebrated : 

^YOL. VI. 9 Haraph. 




Of ihy' prndlgmu^ n^igbt, and feau pcffoim^d 
Incredible ^c> me ^ In ^h ii(p\eai*6^ 
That I was neygi pfffent tn the place 
Of thofc cncmmtcnij where we migtit hiw Crk4 
Each othcis foice 10 camp m lillcd Adds : 
Aird now am come to fee of i^^hom foch moiSk 
Hafh walk^a about, and each Wwb u> farirejr. 
If thy appearance ajifw^ toud rcpsfti 

Sam/m challc|igcs him to the combat ; an4 >^ia 
jn interchange of reproaches, clcvatcii by repcmrf 
dcfunce on opr ficie^ and tmbittctcd by muemf* 
tuous inruUi on the other* lUrafLui retirei |^|e lia 
he^r it determined, by Sam/m and rhe chonjs^ du^ 
no confequefice good or bad will piocecd frocii diei? 
interview: 

And nvdi malleious counfel Air tbam uip 

Some way or other farther to afl^iA thee. 

Samf. Ho muft allege (bmc cauft^ and olfef *d fight 
\\'\\\ not dare mention, left a queftion rife. 
Whether he durft accept the offer or not v 
And that he durft not, plain enough appear*d. 

At lad, in the fifth aft, appears a melfoiget 
from the lords aflembled at the fcftlval of DMg$a^ 
with a fummons by whjch Sam/on is required to 
come and entertain them with fomc proof of his 
(Irength. Samjoriy after a (hoft expoftulation, dif- 
mifTcs him with afinxt and refolute reftilal ; but 
during the abftncc of the mefTenger, Having a while 
defended the propriety of his conduct he at \A de- 
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clarcs hiqrifclf moved by a fecret impuire to comply^ 
and utters fomc dark prefages of a great event to be 
brought to pifs by his agency^ under the diredion 
of Providence : 

Samf Be of good courage ; I begin to feci 
Some roufing motions in me, which difpofe 
To fomcthing extraordinary my thoughts. 
I with this meflcnger will go along. 
Nothing to do, be fure, that may diflionour 
Our law, or ftain my vow of Nazarite. 

# If there be ought of prcfage in the mind, 
Thi^ay will be remarkable in my life 
By Vne great act, or of my days the laft. 

While Sam/on is condu&ed off by the nneffengcr, 
. his father returns with hopes of fucccfs in his folicit- 
ation, upon which he confers with the chorus till 
their dialogue is interrupted, firft by a Ihout of 
triumph, and afterwards by fcreams of horror and 
agony. As they ftand deliberating where they (hall 
be fecure, a man who had been prefent at the ihow 
enters, and relates how Sam/otiy having prevailed on 
his guide to fuffer him to lean againft the main pil- 
lars of the theatrical edifice, tore down the roof upon 
thefpcftators and himfelf: 

Thofe two tnafly pillars. 

With horrible confufion, to and fro. 

He tugg'd, he (hook^ till down they came, and d{ew 

The whole roof after them, with burft of thunder. 

Upon the heads of all who fat beneath^— 

"—ScmfBtf #ith thcfc immixt, inevitably 

P|drd dowii the lame deftruaion on himfelf. 

♦ Ff2. TbU 
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This is undoubtedly a juft and regular cataftrophr , 
and the poem, therefore, has a beginning and an end 
"whxcYi Ariftotle himfelf could not havedifapprovcd; 
but it muft be allowed to want a middle, fince no- 
thing paffes between the firft aft and the laft, that 
cither haftens or delays the death of Samfcn. The 
whole drama, if its fuperfluities were cut off, would 
fcarcely fill a fingle aft j yet this is the tragedy which 
ignorance has admired, and bigotry applauded. 



Numb. 140. Saturday, ^i^i^ 20, 1751. 

— ^/i tarn \^MzCi\ fauttr inefte eft^ 

lit nm toe fat eat ur. Ho*. 

Wh2X doating bigot, to his faults fo blinJ, 
As not to grant mc ihlb, can Milton find ? 

IT is common, fays Bacon, to dcfire the end wi:a- 
out enduring the means. Every member ot 
Ibcicty feels and acknowledges the neccflity of de- 
tefting crimes, yet fcarce any degree of virtue or re- 
putation is able to fccure an infomier from publick 
hatred. The learned world has always admitted 
the ufefulncfs of critical difquifitions, yet he that 
attempts to ihcw, however modeftly, the failures of 
a celebrated writer, fliall furely irritate his admirer?, 
and incur the imputation of envy, captioufnefs, and 
nK:l!;„;nity. 

With this danger full in my view, I fliall proceed 
10 examine the lentiments o^ Milton's tragedy, which, 

though^ 
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though much Icfs liable to cenfure than the difpofi^ 
tion of his plan, are, like thofe of other writers, 
fometimes expofcd to juft exceptions for want of 
care, or want of difcernment. 

Sentiments are proper and impropa^ as they confift 
more or lefs with the charafter and circumftances of 
the perfon to whom they are attributed, with the 
rules of the compofition in which they are found, or 
with the fettled and unalterable nature of things. 

It is common among the tragick poets to intro- 
duce their perfons alluding to events or opinions, of 
which they could not poffibly have any knowledge. 
The barbarians of remote or newly difcovered 
regions often difplay their Ikill in European learning. 
The god of love is mentioned in Tamerlane with all 
the familiarity of a Roman epigrammatift ; and a 
late writer has put Harvey's doftrinc of the circula- 
tion of the blood into the mouth of a Turkijb ftatef- 
man, who lived near two centuries before it was 
known even to philofophers or anatomifts. 

Miltcn\ learning, which acquainted him with the 
manners of the antient eaftern nations, and his in- 
vention, which required no affiftance from the com- 
mon cant of poetry, have preferved him from fre- 
quent outrages of local or chronological propriety. 
Yet he has mentioned Chalybean Steely of which it is 
not very likely that his chorus fhould have heard, 
and has made Alf the general name of a moun- 
tain, in a region where the Alfs could fcarcely be 
known : 

No medicinal liquor can affuage, 

Nor breath of cooling air from fnowy Alfm 

F f 3 He 
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He has taught Sam/on the talcs of Circe^ and the 5» 
rens^ at which he apparently hints in his coUoqjj 
with Dalilab : 

I know thy trains, 
Tho* dearly to my coft, thy gins and toils ; 
Thy fair enchanted cup.^ and warUimg ebarms 
No more on me have pow'r. 

But the groffeft error of this kind is the folcrji 
introduftion of the Phccnix in the laft fccne ; wh:ch 
is faulty^ not only as it is incongruous to the pa- 
lonage to whom it is afcribed^ but as it is fo evii 
dently contrary to reafon and nature, that it ougk 
never to be mentioned but as a fable in any fcnous 
poen(i: 

Virtue giv'n for loft, 
Depreft, and overthrown, as fcemM^ 
Like that fclf-bcgotten bird 
In the Arabian woods cinboft 
That no ieccud knows, nor third, 
A<id lay ere while a holocaail \ 
From out our 2ih\- womb now tccn'J 
Revive:, rcfloiii-ftjcs, then vi^orou.- niofl 
"When moil unnJV.vc dtcnrJ, 
And tho* i^cr body die, her tame farvr/r-*, 
A Iccuhir bird a^c^ ot lives. 

Anotlicr f^.ecics of iirproprlcty, is i!.c ur: •- 
abLneb of tl;oiiolus to tlic general character ot :: : 
j^oc:u. Tiic Icrioufnefs iwvA folcmnity of trjgcu; 
ritjcirarily rejects all pointed or epijjrammatical ex- 
prtfuons, all remote conrc^rs and oppofuU:r4 ct 
;J.' a . ciir.\\s coinrlain: is therefore too clabonrc 



:j be natural 
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As in the land of darknefs, yet in ligjkli 

To live'a life half dead, a living death. 

And bury'd j but O yet more miferable ! 

Myfelf my fepulchrej a moving grave ! 

Bury'd, )'et noliexempt. 

By privilege of death and burial, • 

From worft of other evils, pains and wrongs* 

All allufions to low and trivial objcfts, with i^hich 
contempt is ufually aflbciatcd, arc doubtlcfs un- 
fuitablc to a fpecies of compofition which ought to 
^be always awful, though not always magniBcent. 
The remark therefore of the chorus on good and bad 
news, feems to want elevation : 

Afanoah. A little ftay will bripg fome notice Iiit|^. 

ChoK Of good or bad fo great, of had the fopner i 
For evil news rides pcft^ while good news lai'u. 

But of all meanncfs that has leaft to plead which 
is produced by mere verbal conceits, which depend- 
ing only upon founds, lofc their ^ftcncc by the 
change of a fyllable. Of thisi kind is the following 
dialogue : 

Chor. But had we beft retire? I fee ^JUrm. 

Samf. Fair days have oft conttafted wind and rain; 

Chor. But this another luAd of tempeft brings* 

Samf. Be left abftntfe, my riddling days are pall; 

Cher* Loeic now for no enchanting voice, not fea^ 
The bai^ of honied woids^ a rougher toogue 
Draws hithcrwai:^ I know, him by his ilride, 
The Giant /£?n^^»-— ^ 

5 I 



